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For the Farmers’ Register. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LOW WAGES OF FE- 
MALE LABORERS.—No. l. 


The general depression of the wages of laboring 
females in this country, and the peculiar circum- 
stances which condemn to unceasing toil, and se- 
vere privation, so large and meritorious a portion 
of the whole community, are subjects which well 
deserve the consideration of every one who has a 
share in the general interest. [t is not only a 
matter calling for the action of the philanthropist 
—but it also has an important bearing on the pub- 
lic economy and national wealth; and may affect, 
if it does not already threaten, the privace interest 
and family affections of every individual. This is 
as yet a country of plenty—one in which the in- 
dustrious laboring man cannot fail to earn the ne- 
cessaries of life, and in which the labor of a day 
will generally suffice to provide the. bare neces- 
saries of life fora week. Yet not content with 
the wages which demand and fair competition will 
always properly adjust, nothing is now heard of 
in the northern cities but the combinations, and 
‘‘strikes,” of bodies of laborers, and the resort to 
every means of intimidation, to enforce their un- 
just and lawless claims for higher wages, or for 
reduced hours of labor. It is not designed here 
to consider the operation of these combinations, 
or to show that, even when successful, the conse- 
quences would ‘be injurious to those who seek 
benefit from them, as well as to their employers 
and to the community at large. The conduct of 
these full-fed, yet discontented and riotous labor- 
ers, is merely kere named to be contrasted with 
the condition of the thousands of females, who, 
in silence andin hunger, and under fears of' still 
greater miseries in future, labor ineessantly to 
prolong a wretched existence. Why should such 
a difference in the rewards for labor exist, and be 
increasingin degree, between the two sexes? And 
are there no proper means of removing, or at least 
of alleviating the evil as it regards women? 

Benevolent and public spirited men have recently 
taken this subject into consideration, and have 
commenced acting, with more zeal perhaps than 
discretion. Itis feared that their efforts are not 


properly. directed, and will therefore produce no 


permanent or beneficial result. Rublic meetings 
have been ¢éalled, in Philadelphia, of the laboring 
females, and reports of the existing grievances 
have been ordered—resolutions entered into of the 
propriety and necessity of increasing wages, and 
a plan devised (as is inferred from the imperfect 
and concise statements in the newspapers,) for 
forming associations of females, like the “trade’s 
unions” of men, to combine their wishes, and to 
enforce their demands. All this will be ineffectual 
—and much worse than merely ineffectual. The 
assembling of females in public meetings, is a 
violent departure from the retiring modesty which 
has heretofore distinguished our country women, 
the poor no lessthan therich. By previous habits 
_they are unfitted (and long may they remain so,) 


Vox. II—33 


to take part in public deliberation and action. Even 
were it otherwise, combinations of females cannot 
possibly compel an advance of wages, as is often 
attempted and effected by associations of men— 
and if they could, the results would be liable to 
the same general objections. Without drawing 
together, for public gaze, thousands of the sutler- 
ers, it would be as easy to ascertain and make 
public their cruel oppressions. As to any number 
of individuals, resolving that they will pay higher 
wages, and adhereing to that course, it would 
merely operate as charitable gifts to particular 
persons, and could have no effect in curing the 
general evil. 'To do this, the causes must be re- 
moved: the evil must be attacked, not at the latest 
shoots of its branches, but at its root—which will 
be found in the habits and institutions of society in 
this country. 

Why is it that, while mechanics generally in 
our towns can earn at least $1 for 10 hours labor, 
very many of the most industrious and competent 
female laborers, or mechanics, for 15 hours work, 
seldom earn one-fourth, if indeed one-eighth ag 
much? ‘The answer would be ready, if the occu- 
pations were such as to require the whole strength 
of a healthy man. But this is very rarely the 
case. In most kinds of mechanical labor, skill, 
dexterity, and patience,are more required than 
mere physical forcee—and women, if employed, 
would as well or even better than men, execute 
the same labors, and deserve at least as high re- 
wards. But the misfortune is, that while every 
mechanical employment, save two or three, (those 
of milliners and mantua makers are perhaps the 
only exceptions, ) are open to men, women in Vir- 
ginia, and wherever manufactures are not in ex- 
tensive operation, are confined almost entirely to 
sewing. ‘There are at least as many poor women 
as of poor men—and the labor of half of all the 
portion of the community dependent on labor for 
bread, is not only forced into one single employment, 
but is driven from the most profitable part of that 
employment, to make way for the other sex. Men’s 
clothes, by usage and fashion, have been almost 
entirely given upto be made by males—and in 
many cases, the male merely receives the price, 
‘while females, for a small proportion of it, actually 
perform the whole labor. 

Now suppose that the tyranny of law, or of 
‘custom or fashion, of religious prejudice, or any 
|thing whatever, compelled a very large proportion 
‘of the laboring men to confine their efforts to a 
| business which one-third of their number could as 
well execute: would it not be a certain conse- 
breavnge that their competition and urgent neces- 
‘sities would depress their wages to the lowest 
‘possible state? If 20,000 shoemakers were enough 
‘to supply the wants of our country, and 40,000 
other persons were compelled to make shoes, or to 
be deprived of all other employment, it is evident 
that the wages for this kind of labor, would be 
reduced as low as are now those of poor female 
seamstresses; shoemakers, almost without ex- 
ception, would be reduced to the greatest neces- 
sity and state of suffering, If the proper and 
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necessary number of the trade (which was sup- 

osed to be 20,000,) could have effectually com- 
bined, or any portions of them, to raise wages, it 
is as obvious as it is certain, that it could not be 
done when thrice that number had to share the 
employment and the wages, and were almost 
starving on the insufficient dividend. Therefore, 


combinations of women to compel the raising of 


the wages will be altogether ineffectual, as all 
such combinations are altogether wrong, and in- 
jurious in their tendency. 

But the main reliance scems to be, that the 
persons who pay these stinted wages of labor, 
may be impressed with the enormity of the grie- 
vance, and voluntarily consent to increase them to 
a fair and reasonable demand. Doubtless many 
individuals are ready to yield to such promptings 
of benevolent feeling: but however numerous the 
cases may be, and however liberal may be the 
advance made on previous prices, the remedy for 
suffering will be but slight, and no remedy what- 
ever will thereby be otiered for the real evil—that 
is, the general and fixed depressed prices for fe- 
male labor. By possibility, thousands of individ- 
uals may be induced to pay double prices. 
(and double prices would be required at least,) as 
wages for the employment which their private 
and personal demands would create—and thous- 
ands of deserving workwomen might thereby ob- 
tain a fair recompense for their toil, and an ex- 
emption from their previous sufferings. But even 
the occurrence of this rare (not to say impossible) 
exercise of charity, would not benefit the still 
greater number, who were not so favored by other 
employers—and indeed, would rather cause them 
increased injury. And no confidence could be 
placed in the permanency of even the very partial 
relief that would be afforded. It is an established 
truth, that prices for labor, as for commodities, will 
always be regulated by the proportion of supply 
and demand—and that they never can be materially 
affected, nor for any length of time, by any other 
considerations than the interest of the contracting 
yarties. Laborers, as a body, will always take as 
high wages as they can obtain—and their employ- 
ers will give no higher than the lowest which will 
suffice to command the services required. This 
general operation of such causes, if properly’ con- 
sidered, will show that no relief can be hoped from 
any voluntary oflers of increased wages. 

‘he remarks which have been submitted, apply 
more particularly to the state of society in Virginia, 
and other parts of the United States where there 
are few or no factories which call for female labor- 
ers. When such factories are introduced exten- 
sively, they extend the field of woman’s labor, and 
serve to increase their wages—at least in the be- 
panne But it is found, ultimately, that one evil 

1as only been exchanged for others of not less 
weight. However, it is not intended here to enter 
upon the consideration of such changes in habits 
and industry—but only of society and habits as 
existing ina community not much advanced in 
manufactures, 

_Exce tin towns, it is literally the case in Vir- 
ginia, that poor females have no employment 
whatever, by which they can gain wages, but in 
sewing. eaving and knitting formerly furnish- 
ed more employment, but now scarcely any worth 
naming, on account of the improvements in weav- 
ing ona large scale, and the consequent reduction 





of price. As the small proportion of sewing which 
is shared among the many who would gladly be 
employed, would not suffice for one-fourth of the 
hands, it follows that three-fourths of their time, 
on the general average, these laborers are without 
employment, and cannot obtain it even at the 
lowest pittance which is even paid for it. These 
females are often as respectable and as deserving 
as any of the more wealthy—and who are indebt- 
ed to the kindness‘of some relative or friend for a 
home, where if they eat the bread of dependence, 
it is at least received from kind hands. Without 
such aid, and with nothing but their wages of 
labor to sustain them, thousands of such females 
would starve, or be driven to live on public charity. 
Many among these are the widows or orphan 
daughters of highly respectable men—many even 
of men who had enjoyed wealth. And there is 
not a farmer in Virginia, whether rich or poor, 
who can feel sure that in two generations, if not 
in one, that some of his female descendents will 
not be in the same deplorable situation: a situation 
to a sensitive mind, which cannot be otherwise 
than most galling and distressing, however tem- 
pered and alleviated by kindness and affection. A 
state of dependence, when not so alleviated, con- 
demns the poor woman to the unremitting toil of 
the day laborer, without his wages—to the subjec- 
tion of the slave, without his freedom from care 
and mental suffering. ‘This is the situation, in its 
various grades, in which thousands of the most 
industrious, virtuous, and deserving part of our 
population are placed—and the danger of which 
is pending over as many others, who are now 
growing up in hope and joy, cherished by aflec- 
tion, and supplied with every present comfort. 
And the beings who are condemned to this state, 
and who succeed each other in endless succession, 
and increasing in numbers and in wretchedness, 
form a portion, (and an equally deserving portion) 
of the “better half of the human race”—who as 
a class, are flattered, almost adored by men, and 
yet denied by their usages and institutions, the 
means of earning honest bread, and in numerous 
cases, are deprived of all the means of subsisting, 
except in a worse than slavish state of depen- 
dence—or in a life of infamy. 

If we were neither husbands nor fathers—if we 
cared nothing for the situation of unfortunate fe- 
males who are not connected with us by ties of 
relationship—still as members of the community, 
all men have a deep interest that so much of the 
country’s capital of labor and talent, should not 
be kept idle and useless, and a source of expense, 
instead of profit and wealth to the nation. 


POLECON. 
July 3rd, 1835. 


[Deeming that (for the present time) enough of 
argumentative writing against the policy of the exist- 


Ling law of enclosures, has been given to our readers, 


we have withheld from publication more than one 
such communication recently received. A similar 
course would have been pursued with regard to the 
following, but for the matters of practice contained, 
which present a different kind of claim to notice. The 
experiments would have been of more value as ex- 
amples, however, if authenticated by the author's 
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name, and would have served his purpose better as 
proofs of the positions maintained. ]} 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
A WORD TO “FENCEMORE,” 


Who in the May No. of the Register, Vol. III. 
page 47, “insists that agricultural reform calls for 
no legislative enactment—that the existing legal 
policy” (as regards fences) “throws no obstruc- 
tion whatever in the way of the individual who 
sincerely wishes to place his stock management 
upon a profitable footing, and that he feels con- 
strained to condemn all such attempts on the part 
of the legislature as gratuitous and uncalled for, 
and as oppressive in the extreme to the whole 
body of small farmers, who constitute so large a 
portion of the agricultural community.” 

‘¢A oricultural reform calls for no legislative en- 
actment”—and KFencemore seems to think that 
he has satisfactorily established this proposition, 
because he has adjudged that he would do better 
with just double the quantity of fencing now used 
—and.as we are now compelled w law to have a 
certain extent of fencing, he would by no means 
remove this compulsory enactment, least, as it 
would seem, we should attempt to do with less, 
when it is his opinion we ought to have more. It 
matters not what other honest farmers may think, 
or to what conclusions their arithmetic may lead 
them. The true interest of the farmer, and his 
sagacity in pursuing it, is not enough to direct him 
in the management of his own private aflairs—he 
must be made to keep up his fencing about his 
arable lands at all events, by ‘legislative enact- 
ment.” Kencemore has demonstrated arithmeti- 
cally (if indeed he has demonstrated any thing) 
that it will take as great an extent of fencing to 
énclose a proper number of lots for standing pas- 
ture and other purposes, upon an improving sys- 
tem, as is now used for the outside enclosure of 
our arable lands—and thus as nothing could be 
gained in the actual amount of fencing, supposing 
the present law of enclosures modified, (which by 
the by we do not believe) he concludes that no- 
thing can be gained in any way—or because we 
should have to make fences around a few lots for 
pasture and improvement, we had as well make 
them around our whole plantations! Thus doubling 
our amount of fencing, and for what? Why, ac- 
cording to Fencemore, to keep “the country from 
being thrown int8 consternation and dismay by a 
drove of hogs or bullocks‘!” Or at another place, 
because “it would be oppressive in the extreme to 
the whole body of small farmers,” for the legisla- 
ture to take away from them the power to turn 
their hogs and cows on their neighbors’ fenceless 
crops. Or again, because “the annual clearings 
of the tobacco planter are utterly inadequate to his 
immediate demands,” this tobacco planter must 
therefore be permitted to use the woods as a range 
for his stock, having no open land; thus entailing 
upon his neighbor, perhaps a cotton planter, with 
an abundance of pasture of his own, the enor- 
mous expense of keeping up double as much fen- 
cing as he ought to have, solely for the benefit of 
the tobacco planter’s half-starved hogs and cows. 
This argument of Fencemore seems to us to af- 
ford but a poor “defence of the law of enclosures”’ 
—and we think it will be found to weigh still 
lighter against a few stubborn facts which we are 
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now going to state, and which we think ought to 
go farther than arithmetic with the “whole body 
of small farmers,” and that of the big ones too, to 
prove that it would be best for every man to live 
upon his own land, and within his own fences. 

First. A few years past an ox was put into an 
old barn about the first of December—kept well 
littered and fed till the first of March following. 
Upon hauling out the manure, it was found that that 
ealahn from the barn was equal to that made by 
six of the out catile at the pens; and it is believed 
to have possessed twice the strength that the pen 
manure did. 

Second. Several winters past, six cows were 
milked—fed in the usual way with dry shucks 
scattered over the pen. ‘The next winter two only 
were milked—fed throughout the winter upon one 
quart of meal each, morning and night, mixed 
with cut shucks, and wet with salt water. These 
last two gave more milk, and that richer, than the 
six gave the winter before. ‘The next winter, but 
one cow was kept to milk, which was well fed 
with meal, cut shucks, anda few cotton seed. Her 
calf was killed, and she was milked three times 
each day. She gave nearly or quite as much 
milk as the two, or the six before kept gave, and 
was turned out in the spring quite fat. 

Third. - In the spring of 1834, ten shoats were 
put into a small pen, and fed through the summer 
upon clover cut from half an acre of land, together 
with one ear of corn each every day. They kept 
in good order, and at fattening time in the fall, 
were found in better order, and fattened upon less 
corn, than those that ran at large; although these 
had the same quantity of corn each day whilst 
out—one-eighth of these last having died from 
the time the ten shoats were put up. When 
killed and weighed, the ten hogs which had been 
put up in the spring as shoats, of the same size 
and age as these which were running at laree, 
weighed from 27 to 35 pounds, each, more than the 
hogs which these last made, although fattened in 
the same manner. It was moreover observed, 
that at least siz times as much time was required 
to look after the out hogs, as was required to feed 
and water those in the pen. 

By these experiments then it would seemjbat 
we in fact gain nothing by permitting our stock 
torun at large, even as regards their benefit, to 
say nothing of the enormous expense which the 
present ad libitum system, as regards stock, en- 
tails upon the whole agricultural community. We 
have just seen that one cow tolerably well kept 
upon a man’s own land, and within his own fences, 
is worth six running at large—that it will make him 
more manure than six—will be a finer animal than 
any of the others, and will bring him better calves. 
That his hogs may be kept up upon the same 
amount of corn; and with the addition of a little 
clover, will keep fatter, grow larger, be less apt to 
die; to be killed or stolen, and will give him more 
meat, and be fattened upon less corn than the 
same number running at large. And above all 
that time which, with industry, is a poor man’s 
capital, is saved to him in the ratio of six to one, 
when he keeps up his hogs. 


June 30th, 1835. 


FENCE LESS. 
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GYPSUM NOT INJURED AS MANURE BY BEING | trary, from the manner it sustained one of the 


HEATED. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Farfield District, S. C., July 11th, 1835. 


Impressed with the justness of a remark of 
yours, that “information obtained from statements 
in detail of agricultural experiments, is far more 
satisfactory to the attentive and laborious inquirer, 
than_a mere report of the general opinions of the 
experimenter,” and in accordance with that spirit, 
I now ofler you a brief account of an experiment, 
which perhaps may not’be uninteresting. 

In the spring of 1834, intending to plaster a lot 
of orchard grass, I ordered a few barrels of gyp- 
sum from Charleston. As I had betore found the 
process of pulverizing the stone rather trouble- 
some, [ requested my factor to purchase the gyp- 
sum already ground into powder. When the 
gypsum arrived, | was astonished at the high 
price it had cost me, to wit, six dollars per barrel; 
but not suspecting the judgement of my factor as 
to the quality of the article, I made no examination 
of it myself, but placed it entirely to the account 
of imposition. In June I had it spread over the 
grass at the rate of one bushel per acre. The 
very next day aflier having spread it,a plasterer 
who it seems had previously examined the plaster, 
called on me to ask the favor, as the article was 
not to be had in the Columbia market, of a barrel 
of it, to finish a job of stucco-work in which he 
was then engaged. I told him there was still a 
barrel on hand which he might have, but that it 
was raw gypsum, and that he would have to put 
it through the process called “boiling,” before he 
could use it. He replied that it had already gone 
through that process, and was excellent plaster 
for his work. I demed the fact, as I had bought 
it for simply ground gypsum. He, however, in- 
stantly undeceived me; and convinced me, by 
working a little of it into plaster, that he was right; 
upon which he-took the barrel, with which he 
finished his job of stucco-work. 

As I had never seen any account of the ap- 
plication of gypsum in aid of vegetation that had 
undergone the process of heating, it at once oc- 
curred to me that [had probably destroyed my 
lot of grass. Reflecting a moment, however, 
upon the eflect of heat upon gypsum, it was ob- 
vious that it had undergone no essential change 
in its component principles, except the expulsion of 
the water of composition. It was still the sul- 
phate of lime in a more concentrated and con- 
densed state; and as in this state its avidity for 
water is so prodigiously great, | concluded the 
first rain, or perhaps the dews, would soon satu- 
rate it, and re-convert it into its natural siate of 
gypsum; and, therefore, I could not conceive how 
it could injure the grass, unless from an over-dose 
of gypsum in consequence of its greater strength 
to the bushel, of which I felt but little apprehen- 
sion. Ina tew days afterwards, upon receiving 
one of the numbers of your Register, I was grati- 
fied to find you had opened a discussion upon the 
same subject, the first which I had ever seen; and 
so far, in the absence of any experiment, the 
same conclusion had been arrived at by yourself. 

My accidental experiment, however, [ think 
coes far towards settiing the question. The grass 
never showed any signs of unhealthiness, or suf- 
fered in any way fora moment; but on the con- 


severest droughts ever witnessed in August, and 
again the unparalleled cold of the last winter, and 
the manner in which it has subsequently flourish- 
ed, and retained its verdure, | am satisfied the 
mistake was all in favor of the grass. I had ap- 
plied gypsum to a part of the same lot in June of 
the year preceding. ‘The benefits were very 
|manifest, but not equal to those from the last 
plastering. In 1832, I applied it at the rate of 
about one bushel per acre of unheated gypsum, 
and it was my intention to apply only one bushel 
per acre in 1834; but by the mistake, as gypsum 
contains 22 per cent. of water, which had been 
driven off, I of course applied what was equal to 
one bushel and nearly a quarter of the unheated 
article; which the result has shown was not too 
much. 

The great objection then to the application of 
gypsum that has undergone the process of heat- 
ing, as a fertilizing substance, consists in the ex- 
pense, and notin any deleterious or impaired qual- 
ities of it—which expense at the rate I paid, was 
far too great. The heated plaster cost me about 
two dollars per bushel, whilst I never paid higher 
than ten dollars per ton in Charleston for the gyp- 
sum in stone, and have bought it as low as seven 
dollars. 

J. D. 

P.S. As it is satisfactory, and generally useful 
to know all the circumstances attending an exper- 
iment, I will mention that the lot on which my 
grass grows is new land, on a ridge of pretty good 
soil, with a growth of oak and hickory, in Fairfield 
District. It is what we call clay soil mixed with 
a good deal of feldspar stones; but sufficiently 
silicious to be easy of cultivation. I[t is shaded by 
the natural growth of lofty oaks, &c., left stand- 
ing about 50 and 60 feet apart. It has had no 
manure except two annual supplies of cotton seed, 
spread at the rate of two wagon loads (45 bushels 
each) tothe acre. The grass is flourishing and 
profitable. 


J. ID. 


From the Claremont National Eagle. 


CANADA PLUMS. 


The plum trees all over this section of the state 
and in the adjoining parts of Vermont present a 
mostsingular appearance. The fruit at this point 
of the season, unless injured in some way, should 
be about the size of a pea—perhaps not so large. 
But the fruit every where presents a most unnatu- 
ral size, presenting rather the appearance of green 
lemons than anything else we can remember, 
swollen, wrinkled, and puffed up, some long, 
others round, an inch long and nearly as thick. 
They are of a bright green or yellow color, tinged 
with a beautiful scarlet on the outside, while they 
are completely empty within. This fruit—the 
large red plum—in the natural course of vegeta- 
tion is at this time, as we remarked, about the size 
of a pea; and those who have plum trees, as there 
are many on the Connecticut, are exceedingly puz- 
zled to account for this state of things. We had 
a branch brought to this office from Cornish which 
really has a very curious and singular appearance. 
We are informed the trees have some ten years 
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back suffered in the same way, but the cause is a 
mystery. Nothing like a worm is to be found in 
the swollen fruit. 


From the United States Philadelphia Gazette. 


. YOuNG’s PATENT SPARK CATCIIER FOR LOCO- 
MOTIVE: ENGINES. 


Mr. Editor—At atime like the present, when 
the extension of rail roads thronghout our country 
is becoming so general, and the employment of 
locomotive engines has become a matter of course, 
I deem it important that all persons connected with 
the management of rail roads should be made ac- 
quainted with the fact, that a complete remedy ex- 
ists for the greatest nuisance to which this mode 
of travelling is liable, viz: the emission of sparks 
from the engine. That remedy is to be found in 
the contrivance with the name of which this arti- 
cle is headed, and the patentee is prepared to dis- 
pose of the right of using it, either at a reasonable 
rate for each engine, or at a gross sum, to be paid 
for the privilege by each company that may be de- 
sirous of availing itself of his invention. 

It is now upwards of two years since the spark 
catcher of Mr. Young* has been in use on the 
New-Castle and Frenchtown rail road, since which 
period no instance has occurred on that road of a 
single garment having had a hole burnt in it by a 
spark from a locomotive engine. Of the tens 
of thousands of persons who have travelled the 
New-Castle road during the period named, not 
one can be found to gainsay the above state- 
ment. 

Is there a single person, who has travelled on 
any other road in the United States, on which lo- 
comotives are used, with wood for fuel, that has not 
been annoyed, and either had his flesh or clothing 
burnt during his journey, by the means I have 
mentioned? Ido not believe there is one to be 
found. , 

Is the Camden and Amboy road free from the 
intolerable and dangerous annoyance? No!—Bag- 
gage cars have been burnt, passenger cars have 
been on fire, and ladies almost denuded, 

Is the great thorough fare of Pennsylvania, the 
Columbia rail road, free from it? No! Barns, wood, 
crops of grain, and fences, have fallen beneath the 
flames in turn. 

Are the Philadelphia and Trenton, the Phila- 
delphia and Germantown—in a word, are any of 
our rail roads in the whole country, from Maine 
to Louisiana, provided against the inconvenience 
and danger of which I'am speaking? No! not 
one. 

We have arrived then at this point; the greatest 
drawback to the pleasure and safety of travelling 
on rail roads with locomotive engines, is fire emit- 
ted from the chimnies of the engines, and against 
this a perfect preventive exists, the right to use 
which may be obtained by any company that see 
proper to purchase it, at a reasonable price. One 
company only in the United States has availed it- 
self of it. The question for the public to decide is, 
whether they will suffer this sort of carelessness 
or false economy to prevail in rail road boards any 
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*Mr. Young is the engineer of locomotive power 
on the New-Castle and Frenchtown road, and resides | 
at New-Castle. 





longer, and allow their own property and lives, 
and those of their wives and children, to be jeo- 
parded, or whether they will resulve with one 
accord to prosecute in all cases of damage the 
company that undertakes to convey them safely 
without taking the proper precautions to do so. 

The writer of this article is as ardently attached 
to the rail road system as any man in the country. 
He has long leoked on the monstrous abuse, he is 
now noticing, in silence, but a solemnsense of duty, 
quickened by a recentsignal illustration of the dan- 
ger to which life is subjected by neglect in @uard- 
ing against the particular evil of fire, has at length 
urged him to break his silence. 

And I hope that this brief notice may induce a 
general attention to the subject, which is one, in 
my humble judgement, of paramount importance 
both to the corporations alluded to, and the pub- 
lic. 

One word more. The assertion is distinctly 
made, and all contradiction of it defied, that 
Young’s Spark Catchers are a perléct preventive 
to the emission of sparks from the chimnies of Jo- 
comotive engines when in use. I believe it might 
be asserted with equal salety, that no other con- 
trivance has been found to answer at all. 


L. 
" June 16th. 


TO DESTROY LICE ON CATTLE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In the June number of the Register, I perceive 
severai modes recommended for destroying lice 
on cattle, each perhaps, efficacious, but with some 
objections: and as we cannot have too many re- 
medies for the destruction of that pestiferous in- 
sect, allow me to recommend the use of a little 
flour of sulphur, given internally, once or twice a 
week, with salt, which is eaten kindly. ‘This | 
have practised with great success. 

In addition to the beneficial result in destroying 
the lice, it has the happiest effect on the general 
health of the cattle. 


H. H.C. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


SUPPOSED MISTAKE AS TO HESSIAN FLY. 


Essex, July 22, 1835. 


From the severity of the winter and the de- 
struction by what we term the fly, our crops of 
wheat are reduced to about one-third of a crop. 
| have, on examining the stalks of wheat during 
the spring, seen a great number of deposites near 
the root; and at the approach of summer I found 
they had all matured, and deserted their winter 

uarters. I have looked diligently for the Hessian 

y, butcansee nothing butaninnumerable quantity 
of grasshoppers of the smallest size. Indeed 
from the slight observations which I have made 
on this subject, Iam brought to the conclusion, 
that we may probably be condemning the one for 
the fault of the other. I would beg, therefore, 
should any of the writers for the Register make a 
farther experiment with this deposite, that they 
will keep the insect till they are thoroughly con- 
vinced whether in fact it be the Hessian fly or not, 
| for between the grasshopper in its youngest state, 
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and the Hessian fly, there is a striking resem- 
blance. 
H. H. R. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH LIME AS MANURE. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Norfolk Co., July 6th, 1835. 


In my first acquaintance with the use of lime, 
{ was almost driven from a further trial of it, by 
its contrary effects; but I candidly admit that my 
expectations were founded upon gross ignorance 
of the ex wd manner of using it, for [ ought not, 
upon neither rational nor scientific principles, to 
have expected a ditlerent eflect after the manner of 
use. 

I will give you a history of my mode of appli- 
cation and its effects, if you can have patience 
enough to follow me, for I really expect you to be, 
tired reading such crude unpolished stuff as I am 
truly ashamed of myself: but the experiment is 
correct. If my pen has a poor faculty of relating it, 
your repeated assurances that doctrines when found- 
ed upon correct observation, was the i object of 
your solicitude even if clad in homespun lan- 

uage, have spurred me onward to give you this 
desultory statement. In the spring of 1834, a 
very poor lot of land containing 16 acres, rather 
on the sandy order, what is termed by your Es- 
say a sandy loam, was divided in two equal lots 
of 74 acres each, both to be seeded in red clover 
to experiment from, with lime and plaster sepa- 
rately. As my knowledge of the effect of either, 
was rather vague and visionary, I determined to 
improve it if I had to pay rather dear for my 
whistle. Consequently 500 bushels of well burned 
shells was set apart for the lot for liming, and 
from 20 to 25 bushels of ground plaster was set 
aside for the lot for plastering. After the lot for 
lime received its first fallowing, it was checked off 
carefully at different distances so as to vary the 
quantity when spread from 40 to 120 bushels per 
acre, a bushel of the shells was put down in each 
check, and carefully covered over with earth until 
they had perfectly slaked, and then spread as 
regularly over the surface as possible. The 
other lot received a light broad cast of rich dung- 
hill earth, and seeded both lots about the middle 
of February in red clover, prepared as neatly as 
a harrow and roller could doit. In March follow- 
ing, the lot destined for plaster, received its first 
due 14 bushels to the acre sowed on a damp day, 


and the next plastering after the first cutting of 


clover was taken from it: the two lots were left to 
time and seasons to unfold their wonders. The 
limed lot with a good grass season did manage to 
admonish the passer-by that red clover seed hac 
been sown there. ‘The other yielded in the month of 
July, a very fine cutting of hay. So much for 
my first attempt. ‘The difference was so very 
striking that it awakened in me an anxious inquiry. 
f commenced to read—for until then [ looked upon 
a book on agriculture, like the laymen did the 
Bible in the darkest days of popery, to be touched 
at the risk of ruin. [had embraced the ruinous 
idea so common, and yet so fatal to my country- 
men, that book knowledge was prejudicial to pro- 
fitable husbandry: but I soon detected my error, 
and determined to carry my experiment with 
lime still farther. So, lat October I carted on 


spread it broad cast, then seeded it again with 
wheat and red clover at the rate.of 14 bushels of 
wheat and 5 quarts of red clover seed to the acre. 
Now comes the bright side of the picture. ‘The 
wheat (on land before almost too poor to produce 
any thing) stood on an average, from 5 to 6 feet 
high (though a very bad season tor wheat;) and 
I verily believe, could it have been prevented from 
falling down, the yield would have been from 175 
to 200 bushels. I know notthe exact quantity I 
have saved, not having yet thrashed it all out, but 
it will not fall much short of 175 bushels, and the 
waste was considerable. The clover bids fair to ex- 
ce] the other lot, though the yield from the plas- 
tered lot was not inconsiderable, as the first cutting 
this season averaged from three to four feet in 
height, and is now fit for the scythe again. So 
much for lime and plaster. Many of my neigh- 
bors when passing these lots look puzzled. The 
cloud of ignorance which has so long obscured 
Eastern Virginia is gradually disappearing before 
the effulgent rays of your en pioneer the 
Farmers’ Register, for such [I hail it in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Whilst my hand is in I will give you some ac- 
count of a small crop of corn which I have grow- 
ing, and for a more appropriate name will call 
it the experiment crop. [ do not expect this to 
excel or even to compete with overgrown crops 
that have been made at the north; because the 
number of stalks to the acre is not great enough 
to afford the requisite number of ears: but I am 
not so certain but what corn might be planted 
thick enough to afford to the acre as great a pro- 
duct as has been raised at any other place. . The 
land the crop is now growing on, was originally 
very poor, but was made rich for a crop of the 
skinless oat: being disappointed in obtaining them, 
I determined to plant it in the extra prolific or 
twin corn, which is said to produce from five to 
eight ears to the stalk. The corn was planted on a 
deep trench filled with rich dunghill earth three 
feet by eighteen inches, and the corn covered with 
an equal combination of leeched and unleeched 
ashes: it was with great difficulty that the corn 
was made to stand from the caustic effects of the 
ashes, but the whole is growing finely and bids 
fair to produce well. If itdoes not suffer from be- 
ing too thick, the yield must be considerable: the 
result, if deserving of public notice, you shall hear 
as soon as ascertained. 

A. 8. F. 





From communications to the Board of Agriculture. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED 
AMERICA. 


By Wrictitam Strickianp, Esq. of Yorkshire. Re- 
ceived 8th March, 1796. 


[Concluded from p. 211 Vol. 3.] 
VIRGINIA 


Is the southern limits of my information in 
America; beyond it inquiries were unnecessary, 
because it appears as if agriculture had there al- 
ready arrived at its lowest state of degrada- 
tion. 

The usual crops, in this state, are maize and 
wheat alternately, as long as the land will produce 
them tolerably well; then in future afier the two 
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parts where tobacco is cultivated, several crops of 
it are taken on first clearing the ground, before any 
grain is sown upon it; now and then a crop of 
oats intervenes, perhaps instead of wheat, per- 
haps following it; clover and lucern are yet little 
known, though there is reason for supposing that 
they would be as beneficial here, as the first is, in 
the other states, or perhaps more 80; since, on ac- 
count of the increasing heat of the climate, pas- 
tures and meadows are more precarious, and less 
frequent. Where crops of wheat, of not more than 
five or six bushels per acre, are expected, it is not 
usual to sow more than half a bushel of seed, and 
no where in this state more than one bushel. ‘The 
average of all that part of Virginia lying east of 
the Blue Ridge, f am satisfied I state at the utmost, 
at seven bushels per acre; no one states the ave- 
rage of that extensive flat country in Virginia, 
lying below the head of the tide, at more than five 
or six bushels; it therefore requires much better 
crops in that naturally fertile, but worn out, and 
not extensive tract of red land, at the foot of the 
mountains, to raise the average to seven bushels. 
In those fertile and beautiful vallies that lie among 
the mountains, in which ignorant cultivators have 
not yet resided sufficiently long to have entirely 
exhausted the soil, favored with a temperate and 
delightful “climate, it yet produces crops equal to 
any in America; I have reason to believe not less 
than twelve bushels per acre; but the surface, ca- 
pable of cultivation, when compared with the rest 
of Virginia, is very small indeed: with the country 
beyond them Iam unacquainted. The average 
of maize, in the eastern part of Virginia, is not to 
be reckoned at more than fifteen bushels; of the 
vallies, at twenty bushels; of oats, from one and a 
half to two bushels of seed to the acre, will be a 
return of from twenty to thirty. 

All the back country of America is very favo- 
rable to the growth of rye; crops, producing from 
twenty to thirty bushels, are commonly met with; 
this grain is entirely consumed in the distillation 
of whisky, chiefly for the consumption of the Irish 
frontier-men, except among the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania, who use it for bread. i 

Much of the wheat of this state is of a very infe- 
rior quality, some so bad as scarcely to be of any 
use, though that which is good, naturally much re- 
sunhiee'te wheat of Maryland; but the slovenly 
management of the farmers considerably lessens 
the value of it. 

The use of the flail is scarce known here; al- 
most all the wheat is trodden out in the field by 
horses upon the bare sandy soil, with which much 
of it gets incorporated, and aflerwards is separated 
from it by sieves, or some other means that an- 
swer the purpose; the consequence of this is, that 
a considerable quantity of dust adheres to the sur- 
face of the grain, and insinuates itself into the 

roove on one side of it, so that no art can entire- 
y clear it away; and thence I am told millers are 
unable to make superfine flour from Virginian 
wheat; and on that account, that it bears a price, 
inferior to what the quality would otherwise de- 
mand. A weevil, or some other insect, greatly 
infests the wheat of this state when in the straw, 
which makes it necessary to tread it out as soon 





as possible after harvest; and this is frequently at- 
tended with inconvenience and loss. In unload- 
ing the wheat of this state from shipboard, or 
otherwise working among it in the granaries, the 
people employed are frequently so aflected with a 
prickling or nettling on the skin, as to be unable to 
go on with their work, but without being able to 
account for the cause of it. [recollect a similar 
circumstance happening, in unloading a vessel la- 
den with Virginian wheat, some years since at 
Liverpool, when it was said to be caused by a mi- 
nute insect. Oats are not extensively cultivated 
in any part of America, and are every where bad, 
but those of this state, of the worst possible qual- 
ity; they have certainly kernel sufficient to enable 
them to vegetate, but are, notwithstanding, light 
as chaff. The cultivated oat appears again re- 
turning to the original grass. Faeve saw any 
oats that would be marketable in England, except 
some in the German tract in Pennsylvania, and 
they would admit of comparison with such only as 
we should esteem very moderate. 

I am unable to discover how profit is to be de- 
rived from such creps, unless, that people being 
actually possessed of the soil, and of the slaves to 
cultivate it, abandoning all expectation of profit for 
their capital, look upon all as nett profit that is re- 
ceived from the land. The land owners in this 
state are, with few exceptions, in low circum- 
stances; the inferior rank of them wretched in the 
extreme. The evils of slavery are now rapidly 
and forcibly recoiling from the slave upon his own- 
er. ‘Tobacco and maize, which heretofore have 
been the curse of the slaves, are now, with the 
slaves, allowed by all men in Virginia, to have 
been the ruin of themselves and their country: the 
almost total want of capital, among this descrip- 
tion of people, forbids all improvement on a great 
scale,and want of the knowledge of agriculture, pre- 
vents its slow but certain songesins Fe show what 
some of this land would submit to before it became 
exhausted, and the mode pursued to accomplish 
it, I will take the cultivation of a gentleman, pos- 
sessing a considerable tract of land, originally as 
fertile as any in nature, on the foot of the Blue 
Ridge, who complained that much of his estate 
was Worn out. After clearing and burning the 
woods, seven crops of tobacco were taken, in as 
many years; in some instances, ten crops; four 
crops of wheat; and ten crops of maize and wheat 
alternately, in ten years. After twenty-one years, 
the land refused to yield any more grain; but in a 
twelvemonth, too benignant nature clothed his 
property with a matchless sheet of’ white clover. 

o such modes of cropping, the poverty of the 
people, and sterility of the soil must be atiributed: 
crops may be seen where each ear, frightened at 
its neighbor, keeps that awful distance, which 
would admit of a person’s walking through the 
field without breaking down a stalk, in a climate 
and soil well calculated for the produce of wheat. 
In many of the states, the Hessian fly bears the 
blame, which, if properly placed, ought to stand to 
the account of the ignorant and greedy land owner; 
but no one pretends to say, that this insect has 


committed any material (if any) depredations on 
this state. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
ys ene . , Average produce 

of wheat. Maize. Buckwheat. 
Bushels. 

In the state of New York, - - - - 12 per acre 25 15 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, - - 8 ditto 15 

Virginia (east of the Blue Ridge,)  - - - 7 15 25 oats 

Ditto (west of ditto,) - : - - 12 20 25 








The average of the above, according to the 
number of districts, is nine bushels and three-quar- 
ters of wheat per acre; but as the first and last dis- 
trict, which are the most productive, are consider- 
ably less in extent than the two which are the least 
productive, the average of the whole, in propor- 
tion to the extent of surface, cannot be estimated 
at more than nine bushels per acre; to the other 
crops itis not necessary to pay attention. Now, 
that a country situated in the finest latitudes of the 
globe, with a soil certainly, by nature, as capable 
of producing, as the climate is of bringing to ma- 
turity,far greater crops, and certainly, in both res- 
pects, better calculated for grain than many parts 
of Europe, which produce from double to treble 
the quantity on an average, should yield crops 
which there, would be looked upon as scarce worth 
the collection, renders the cause of it deserving of 
our notice, 

When inquiring into the subject, among the 
most intelligent people of the different states, | 
found this inferiority pretty generally attributed to 
a deficiency in the vegetative powers of the soil: 
it was said that a country, fresh out of the hands 
of nature, was not fertile; that it would bear a few 
tolerable crops when first cleared, but soon ceased 
to do it; and that it required the cultivation of ages, 
to render it as fruitful as old countries; so little were 
the best informed aware of their own defects, or 
the merits of the soil, or willing to acknowledge 
either of them. Some of the northern states, 
who remembered the days of greater fertility, at- 
tributed the visible decline to the depredations of 
the Hessian fly; but in Virginia, they scarcely 
know this insignificant aia and therefore on it 
cannot cast the blame; and Virginia has probably 
experienced a greater failure of crops than any 
other state. In Virginia, this sudaabihediinn has 
not injudiciously been ascribed to the culture of 
tobacco and maize; the first it has been observed, 
enriched the planter, but ruined the soil; the last 
ruined both; but the culture of tobacco and maize, 
as the staple articles of the country, has only been 
partial, being confined to some of the southern 
states, while the decline has pervaded the whole 
of them; therefore, however injurious these may 
have been, we must look deeper for the root of the 
mischief; that I venture to state,as likely to be 
found in the present constitutions of the states, and 
the manners of the people. 


Betore the revolution, I have reason to believe | 


that the average produce of the soil would have 
stood considerably higher than at present, and 
there is no doubt that the owners of it were more 
opulent: at that time, the capital of the country 
was vested in the lands; and the landed proprie- 


quently Europe, could afford them; their estates 
were sufficiently extensive to make it worth their 
while to bestow their time and their money upon 
them; and the estates in return repaid with inter- 
est the attention and expense. ‘The law of Eng- 
land* generally prevailed with respect to the de- 
scent of property; an aristocracy was formed of 
capitalists, well calculated for improving, cultiva- 
ting, ornamenting, and enriching the country; great 
exertions and great improvements cannot be made 
in any country but by persons of this description; and 
no country requires such exertions and such im- 
provements, as a new one. Since the revolution, a 
new order of things has taken place; new people,and 
people of very different occupations and pursuits, 
have taken the lead in the government, both of the 
confederation and respective states. ‘The capital, as 
well as the government of the country, has slipped 
out of the hands of land owners; and these new peo- 
ple are now employed in very different, and, in 
the present state of things, more productive spec- 
ulations than the cultivation of lands; in specula- 
tions frequently at variance with the best interests 
of the country. In some of the states, the gentle- 
men of landed property have passed into perfect 
oblivion;in none of the states do they bear the 
sway, or even possess their due share of influence, 
except perhaps in those of New England; and 
there, they only take it incidentally, as the lands 
are divided with much equality among every de- 
scription of people, and are rather a secondary ob- 
ject, even with the principal —_ of the country, 
who generally, with a small occupancy of land, 
are obliged to follow other more lucrative pursuits, 
on which they place their chief dependence. 
Before the revolution, real estates descended to 
the eldest son; the law, since that period, has or- 
dained an equal division of them among males and 
females in equal degree, except in one or two states, 
where the eldest son takes two shares. This law 
has already had a very extensive, but a very mis- 
chievous influence; it has had the effect which the 
authors of it intended, in introducing a greater 
equality among the people; but it has had another 
also, which they might not have foreseen, and 
could not have intended; that of reducing them to 
an equality of poverty, and their soil almost to a 
Caput mortuum. Fewer people of landed proper- 
ty of any considerable opulence, are to met 
with, than heretofore, and their numbers must be 
continually diminishing, from the influence of this 
law of descent; for though some people will not 
from custom acquiesce in it, and the wisest, from 


— 





*In the state of Connecticut real estates were al- 
ways divided, as at present, among the children, male 





tors held the first rank in the rsa: § for opulence 
and for information, and in general received, the 
best education which America, and not unfre- 


and female, the eldest son taking two shares; the evils, 
however, of minute division of real property, are there 
fully perceived and felt at this time. 
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a sense of the evils arising from it, which they al- 
ready feel and lament; yet the law will occasionally 
have its course; and the estate once divided, can 
never again be united. The consequence of this 
is, that landed property is no longer an object of 
profit or pleasure; few choose to possess more than 
is necessary for their own convenience; fewer live 
in the country than heretofore; no houses, in many 
pete of the country, of any consideration, are 

uilding; and no improvements of any kind taking 


place. ~With the decline of this class of people, 


and their property, is also that of the produce of 


the soil; forthe poer and the ignorant must una- 
voidably wear it out; the opulent and the intelligent 
alone can improve and ornament their country, and 
increase the produce of it. Such is the operation 
of the new constitutions on the higher orders; and 
it will be found, that manners too, have their full 
influence on the inferior orders; the mass of those 
we should call planters or farmers, are ignorant, 
uneducated, poor, and indolent: such an one who 
possesses an hundred acres of ground, will not in 
stock, furniture, or property, be worth £60; were 
he to possess such a capital, he would be esteemed 
a person of considerable substance; but he boasts 
of his independence, and enjoys inaction. 

Of the people of this, and of inferior ranks, ease 
is the greatest bliss, and a frolic the greatest spur 
to activity; with such inclinations, labor will afford 
but a bare subsistence; and with this, such people 
will sit down contented rather than toil. From this 





picture, must be entirely excepted the people of 
the New England states; they, with a more ra- 
tional love of independence, possess also an equal 
love of industry and order; consequently this ex- 
emplary and enterprising people, enjoy the natural 
attendants of such principles, knowledge, wealth, 
and power, in full proportion .to their respective 
stations. ‘The consequence of this state of things 
cannot be otherwise, than that the produce of’ the 
country must be stationary, if not on the decline; 
and that the supplies hereafter to be drawn from 
this, by other countries, cannot be greater, if so 
great, as they have been, unless some sudden and 
very material alteration of public principles and 
private practice should take place. It may account 
also, in part, for the excessive price which a de- 
mand not excessive, and no very great supply, has 
created in most articles of export from the United 
States, and especially within the last two or three 
years; and it may perhaps also appear, that this in- 
creased demand, and excessive price, have not ma- 
terially added to the quantity exported* of articles 


— 





* The following is an account of the export of the 
staple articles of the United Sates, in the first and last 
years, in which it can at this time be obtained; in the 
first year, public disturbances in Europe had not had 
any material influence on commerce; in the last, a vi- 
gorous and general war had called for all the sapplies 


ithat America could afford. 
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Y di Maize. Tobacco. ; Ri Flour. Wheat. Beef. Pork. 
Sep. 30. Gadhelo. Hogsheads. Cattle: Horses. Therese: Banke. Bushels. Barrels. Baris. 
1790 2,102,137} 118,460 5,406 8,628 100,845 | 724,623 | 1,124,458) 44,662 | 24,662 
1794 1,472,700; 72,958. 3,495 1,828 *134,611 828,405 696,797 | 97,779 | 47,242 
Loss, | 629,437 | 32,402 | 1,911 6,800 427,661 
Gain, 33,766 93,782 53,117 | 12,780 
* The return of this article being defective in 1794, that of 1793 is here taken. 
The United States are therefore 
Losers. Gainers. 
Dollars. | Byrice, at 18 dollars per tierce, - 607,788 
By maize, at 4 dollar per bushel, - 314,718,5 | By flour, at 64 dollars per barrel, - 609,583 
By tobacco, at 40 dollars per hogshead, 1,416,080 By beef, 64 dollars ditto, : - 331,981,25 
By cattle, at 20 dollars each, : 38,220 By pork at 84dollars ditto, - - 108,630 
By horses, at 40 dollars each, - 272,000 
Buckwheat, at 1 dollar per bushel, 427,661 Dollars 1,657,982,25 
2,468,779,5 
1,657,982,25 
The dollar 4s. 6d. sterling. 
Dollars—810,697,25 








Therefore, though a bounty from 50 to 100 per cent, has been offered on the export of their chief articles 
of produce, in that great increase of price that was paid for them in 1794, yet in five years the United States 
have declined in the*value of theirexport to the amount of upwards of eight hundred thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to the peace price. The price has augmented the export of articles of chief demand by the belligerent 
powers, but an immense loss in other articles, the produce of their soil, so as toleave the above great balance 
against the owners of it. If this be fairly stated, and the writerapprehends that the authorities from whence it 
is derived, cannot be disputed; surely it behoves the government of the United States to pay more attention to 
the landed and agricultural interests of their country; to remedy principles of law, so destructive to them, to 
occupy their minds on certain and immediate benefits, rather than attend to uncertain and distant speculations, 
before habits have become fixed in the mass of the people, which cannot afterwards, when wanted, be coun- 
teracted; before the ena ty people have sbendonelt a country life, as no longer affording them an occupation 
worthy of their attention; before their estates cease to be objects of rational pleasure, by being split into por- 
tions no longer worth possessing; and before they feel that their property and pursuits no longer afford them that 
influence, which their rank in society ought to give them. 
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of primary necessity to the countries demanding 
them, which they would have done, had the sup- 
ply been naturally adequate, or capable of being 
forced. 

“The husbandry of every country depending 
mostly onthe market for cattle and sheep, and 
wool; how far is the bad culture of America owing 
to a want of them? Is there a demand for beel, 


mutton, and wool, in any quantities for exportation, | 6s. 9d.; 
And how far does the existence of | 
these circumstances, inthe vicinity of large towns, | 


or otherwise? 


remedy such bad cultivation? 
The answer to this has, in a great degree, been 


anticipated in the answer to the last question; what 


farther is requisite, will be found in detailing the 
prices of articles in the different parts of the coun- 
try when I was there. 

1794, September. New York city. Beef, 34 
fsd. to 33 42d.; mutton, 33 12d.; veal, 5 ;4d. to 5 
*,d.; land, per quarter 2s.; pork, 5 ;‘,d.; pigs, live 
weight, 24d. per lb.;butter, ls. 1}d. new milk 33 ;§d. 
ver quart; chickens, 10d. to 1s.; hay, £25s. to £2 

6s. 3d. per ton; wheat, 5s. 7$d.; barley, 3s. 11}d.; 
maize, 2s. 93d.; rye, 3s. 14d.; oats, 1s.84d.; per bush- 
Cl, 

New York State. Beef, 3 ,§,d.; mutton, 23 ;4d.; 
butter, 9d.; wheat 5s. 4,5,d.; pair of good oxen, 
five or six years old, from £13 10s. to £14 12s. 6d.; 
three years old, £6 15s. per pair. Fat sheep which 
may weigh 14lbs. per quarter, 6s. 9d. each; wool of 
good staple 4lbs. per fleece, 1s. 53d. per Ib. 

1794, October. Albany. Beef and mutton, 
24 .4,d.; butter, 84 12d.; wheat, 5s. 99d. 

1794, November. New England. Beef and 
mutton, 3$d.; butter, from 84d. to 105d.; wheat 6s. 
9d.; a drove of lean cattle going into Pennsylva- 
nia to be fed, some of which cost £18 a pair; and 
when fat would weigh 1500 lbs. or upwards, hide 
and tallow included. 

About Chesterfield and Massachusetts, the best 
sheep in the United States, weigh as high as 20 Ibs. 
per quarter, fleeces as 7 Ibs. each, long wool but 
coarse, used for combing, sells for 2s. 3d. per lb. 
In Rhode Island, extremely fine wool fleece, from 
1} Ibs. to 2 Ibs. sells for 1s. 1}d. per Ib. unwashed, 
hay, £1 10s. per ton. 

Boston. Beef and mutton, 44d. per lb.; butter, 
Is.; butter in barrels, from 84d. to 93d.; used to be 
3d. and 33d.; geese, 2s. to 2s 3d.; turkies and fowls 
43d. per lb. ready for the spit. Cattle for the cu- 
ring-houses in all parts of New England, in the 
drove, calculated at 18s. 9d. per hundred Ib.; hide 
and tallow included. Beef from 31s. 6d. to 45s per 
barrel of two hundred pounds nett each, according 
to quality; the first is very bad, the last excellent; 
the demand is far greater than the supply, pork 
per barrel, not surpassed by any in the wad, 72s. 
to 76s. 


1794, December. New York City. Wheat, 7s. 


10 $d. 

Philadelphia. Beef 43 1d. to 7 4d.; mutton and 
veal, 34 2d. to 54 3.; best flour, 38s. 3d. per barrel, 
of 1 cwt. 3 quarters nett; wheat 8s. 43d.; best tim- 
othy hay, £3 12s. per ton; maize, 2s. 8} 3d. but- 
ter 9d. to 10} 4d.; milk, 49 4d. per quart; bread of 
superfine inspected flour, 1 lb. 7 oz. for 3} 2d.; of 
inspected common, IIb. 80z. for ditto; of inspected 
rye, 2lbs. 3 0z. for ditto. 

1795, January. Common meadow hay, £3 per 
ton; best timothy, £4 10s. 

March. Wheat 9s.; flour, 47s. 3c. per barrel; 








fowls, 3s. to 4s. 6d.; ducks, 5s. 83d.; butter, from 
104 4d. to 1s. 14d. 

Prices current at Trenton, the depot for Phila- 
delphia; wheat, 9s.; rye, 4s. 95 7d.; maize, 3s.; oats, 
Is. 9} 2d.; buckwheat, 2s. 8} 3d.; ditto meal, 4s. 95 
2d. per hundred Ib. 

May. Virginia, most part of the state. Beef, 
2d.; mutton, 2}d.; wheat, (east of the Blue Ridge) 
flour, 36s. per barrel; maize, Ils. 84d. per 
bushel; wheat (west of the Blue Ridge,) 4s. 14d.; 
flour, 25s. 14d. per barrel; rye, 3s. 4$d.; maize, 2s, 
74d. Richmond. Beef, 43d.; mutton, 6d.; veal, 
81d.; lamb, 5s. 3d. per quarter; wheat, 7s. 6d.; flour, 
42s. 9d. per barrel. 

June. Maryland, Baltimore. Beef, mutton, 
and veal, according to quality, from 543d. to 7 
#d.; butter, Is. 24 3d. to ls. 43 3d.; wheat, 9s.; 
flour, 49s. 6d. per barrel. 

July. Philadelphia. Wheat 10s. 2} 3d. 

New Jersey. Mutton and veal, 3} 2d.; beef 
scarce at this season; butter, 113d. 

New York City. Beef and mutton, 63d. and 
7% ,d.; veal somewhat cheaper; butter 114d. and 
ls. 04 {',d.; wheat, 9s. 10d. 

From the above detail of prices, it will not only 
be evident, that the demand for exportation must 
be greater than the supply; but that the consump- 
tion of the great towns, affords a price more than 
sufficient for all the articles that are carried to them. 
A very large proportion of the supply, both for ex- 
portation, and the consumption of the large towns, 
is brought from very great distances; cattle from 
the Chinessee country on lake Ontario, and from 
Kentucky, into the neighborhood of Philadelphia; 
the former not Jess than six hundred miles, the 
latter about seven or eight hundred. The chief 
part of the flour comes in barrels, from the heads 
of the rivers that fall into the Atlantic; and some 
by land carrige, from the neighborhood of Fort Pitt 
to Philadelphia, a distance of three hundred miles. 
That a supply in itself’ moderate, when compar- 
ed with the vast extent of country, should be col- 
lected from such great distances, is sufficient proof 
that the large towns have not beneficial effect on, 
or power to remedy, the bad cultivation of the 
country, even in their own vicinity. 

“It is said that all the better soils in the central 
states, when exhausted and left, cover themselves 
with white clover; ascertain the fact; and observe 
what soils they are, upon which this fact occurs 
most.” 

In every part of America, from New Hamp- 
shire to Carolina, from the sea to the mountains, 
the land, whether calcareous or argillaceous, 
whether wet or dry, whether worn out or retain- 
ing its original fertility, from the summit: of the 
Allegany ridge to the sandy plains of Virginia, is 
spontaneously covered with white clover, growing 
frequently with a luxuriance and perfection that 
art can rarely equal in Europe. In the northern 
States, it affords an herbage throughout the year; in 
the southern, the seed ripens about July; after which 
time the heat of the sun scorches it up, and I be- 
lieve itis no more seen til] the spring following. 
The climate or soil, or both, seem particularly fa- 
vorable to this genus of plants; the trifoliwm repens, 


pratense, arvense, alpestre, are abundant, and se- 


veral others are tobe met with. It is probably too 
late now to ascertain whether white clover be a na- 


} tive of this, as well as the old continent. 


Iam told it is never met with far back in the 
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woods, but immediately on their being cleared 
away, either by fire or otherwise, it takes posses- 
sion of the ground; which should prove that it 
was natural to it; that the seed lies there, but can- 
not vegetate till the ground is cleared: but again 
I have been told, that by some tribes of Indians it 
is called white man’s foot s; from an idea, 
that wherever he has trodden, it grows; which 
should prove at least, that it had not been known 
in the country longer than the white man. 
“Timothy produces immense crops in America: 
would it not worth while to try some of the 
seed in England, and to sow it on the same kind 
of soil?” 
Timothy grass* is extensively cultivated in the 
middle and northern states of the American 
Union, and [ apprehend it to be the same as the 
phleum pratense, cat’s-tail grass, of’ European bo- 
tanists. I have frequently seen extraordinary crops 
of it, growing thick as it could stand on the ground, 
3 or 4 feet in height, and in some instances coarse 
as wheat straw, however, in this state, as it is cut 
before maturity, and as in the climate of America 
hay is always well cured, however succulent at the 
time of cutting, horses preferit to every other kind 
of hay, and thrive better upon it. I cannot there- 
fore but think it worthy of some fair experiments 
in this country. No other grass approches it in 
produce; and it is particularly useful when mixed 
with red clover, in preventing it from falling too 
close to the ground. 
‘Clover seed from America ought to be-tried, 
Seger d on ground that is tired of English or 
utch clover seed: can such be procured?” 3 
Clover, growing with such remarkable luxu- 
riance as that in America, must produce good seed, 
and such may prove an useful change. Seed has 
frequently been sent from America to England; 
probably will be scnt in future without any partic- 
ular demand; and will hereafter be certainly sent, 
whenever ordered or required here. The price at 
a York in the autumn of 1794, was about 7d. 
per lb. 


‘Might not Great Britain be supplied with hemp 
from America?” 

No supply of hemp can be drawn from the Uni- 
ted States, since the quantity grown there is very 
inconsiderable, near the whole of their consump- 
tion being imported from the Baltic. No count 
seems better calculated for hemp than the states, 





*(1799.) Ihave cultivated the American Timothy 
rass, and English cat’s-tail , in my garden for 
three years; and I find not the least difference between 
them, except that the timothy is about a fortnight ear- 
lier than the cat’s-tail; the effect of the change of seed 
and climate. They are the phleum pratense of the va- 
riety g. nodosum of Withering. This variety, I find, is 
not well founded, as the bulbous root is acquired both 
in the timothy and cat’s-tail, by luxuriant growth; and 
the bulbs or knots on the roots become larger and more 
numerous by age; young 
theirgrowth by a poor soil, have them not. The bul- 
bous cat’s-tail, is not common in meadows, at least in 
this part of England; but where found, is in patches in 
most rich ground, and is always productive of an heav- 
ier crop than any other part of the field: and I do not 
find but that cattle eat that part,.as close as any other. 
This grass appears to thrive in the garden; but should 
it grow when cultivated in the field with American lux- 
uriance, I should doubt of an English sun being able to 
cure the hay to American perfection. 


ry |to increase the culture, that the bounty for not 


lants, and those stinted in| i 


as far south as the southern boundary of Virginia; 
beyond that, the climate is too hot for it; every 
where to the north of this, in every waste spot, 
hemp grows spontaneously, with a luxuriance I 
never met with elsewhere: I have seen single plants 
upwards of ten feet in height, with branches in 
every direction four or five feet in length, and with 
a stem more than four inches in circumference. I 
do not mention this kind of growth as an excel- 
lence in the hemp, because such branching would 
' be injurious to it, but to show how congenial the 
| climate and soil is to the plant: such excess of ve- 
| getation would be prevented in cultivation, by the 
closer growth of the plants. 

Kalm, in his travels in America, remarks the 
luxuriant growth of wild hemp, particularly about 
the remains of Fort Saratoga, (by which I sup- 
pose he meant Fort EXardie, tormerly built by 
the French at Saratoga;) at that very place, up- 
wards of forty years* afterwards, I saw hemp at 
least eight feet in height growing wild, which pro- 
bably had annually shaken its seed, and annually 
grown from that time to the present. 

Notwithstanding this natural inclination in the 
soil to produce hemp, next to none is cultivated; 
this probably arises more from the indolence of the 

eople, than any othercause. Hemp affords much 
abor in the winter, on which account it would be 
articularly valuable to an industrious people; but 
ere, particularly the reverse. Winter is the sea- 
son at frolic and dissipation, with which nothing 
must interfere. ‘These habits do not appear likely 
soon to be eradicated, and till that change takes 
place, no hemp will be cultivated. American hemp 
is said to be peculiarly soft, silky, and pliable; and 
therefore better adapted than any other, for the 
running rigging of ships, and it 1s used for that 
purpose in most American vessels. 
emp is said to be much improved in its bright- 
ness and silky quality, by being rated [rotted] in 
brackish water, which is always the case in Ame- 
rica when possible: experiments of that nature, 
might in many instances be tried in this country. 

While the United States were under the domin- 
ion of Great Britain, bounties were offered for the 
raising and exporting of hemp, but I believe with 
little etfect; and are at this time continued by the 
state of Massachusetts, but with so little tendency 





more than one hundred tons, has been claimed in 
a year. 

“Might not immense quantities of oil-cake for 
manure, and the feeding of cattle, be got from 
America?” 


The only oil-cakef used for manure is the resi- 





*Not having Kalm’s Travels by me to refer to, I do 
not know the precise date. 


t (1799.) In consequence of the above recommen- 
dation, the importation of oil-cake was allowed by 36 
G. III. chap. cxiii. entitled, “An Act for allowing the 
pe. 8 of arrow root, from the British plantations, 
and also of linseed cakes and rape cakes, from any {o- 
he ie country, British built ships, owned, navigated, 
and registered according to law, without payment of 
duty.” But this act has had no effect as far as relates to 
the importation of linseed cakes and rape cakes from 
America; probably from a mistake in the wording of the 
act, which confines the importation to British ships 
alone. To import arrow root, the produce of the Brit- 
ish plantations, it is requisite, according to the naviga- 
tion laws, that it should be imported in British built 
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duum.of rape seed, afier the oil has been ex- 
pressed; but as rape is a plant unknown in any part 
of America, though without doubt it might be 
cultivated there to great advantage, no oil-cake for 
manure can be procured from thence. 

Much linseed oil is used in the United States, 
where the houses, mostly built of wood, are paint: 
ed on the outside. 

A great quantity therefore of whatis called linseed 
cake, or oil-cake, being the remainder of the lin- 
seed after the oilis pressed out, might be purchased 
there; and would be highly useful in England, in 
fattening of cattle, and for other purposes: it is 
chiefly consumed there by milk-cows, in the neigh- 
borhood of the great towns, and sometimes in fat- 
tening cattle hogs. The present price of it in 
America is 40s. per ton; while the price of the 
cake here is not less at this time than £8 8s, 

A gentleman in this country, aware of the ad- 
vantage of importing this article from America, 
was lately desirous of accomplishing it; but on ma- 
king the necessary enquiries, found that those cakes 
came under the description of one of the non enu- 
merated articles, and consequently were liable to a 
duty, (I believe £27 10s. per cent. on their value, ) 
which amounted to an absolute prohibition. This 
prohibition seems in good policy proper to be taken 
off; and I cannot do less than recommend the 
subject to the consideration of the board. 

“Irrigation is much practised; the method, soils, 
effect, and every other circumstance, should be at- 
tended to.” 

Irrigation, as far as I could learn, is known only 
in two parts of the United States, and in neither of 
them practised to any considerable extent. It of- 
fers no material circumstances worthy of imitation, 


not at this time much better understood in this 
country. Connecticut is the most northern state 
where it is met with: the practice was probably 
carried thither by the first settlers, most of whom 
emigrated from those counties in the west of Eng- 
land, where it is now best understood; but they do 
not appear to have kept pace in improvement, with 
their kindred on this side of the Atlantic. 

The German tract in Pennsylvania, is the other 
part where it is practised, and the knowledge was 
carried thither from Flanders or Germany. Two 
crops of hay are always cut where lands are thus 
artificially watered. 

The law has ordained the right of the water to 
be in him who possesses the spring head, or the 
highest part of the stream; he may consume what 
quantity he pleases, but must convey the remain- 
der into the ancient channel; he must not divert 
the stream, or waste the water to the prejudice of 
those below him. ‘The mode of applying the wa- 
ter is different in the two states: in Connecticut it 
is turned on the land as soon as the weather begins 





ships; but, the oil-cakes, being the produce of foreign 
countries, ought agreeable to the same navigation laws, 
to be allowed to be imported in the vessels of the coun- 
try that produces them, as well as in British vessels; as 
all other importable articles,the produce of such coun- 
tries, are allowed to be imported: no doubt the words, 
British built ships, where they refer to linseed cakes, 
and rape cakes, have been inadvertently inserted. I 
must 
sideration of the board, as the importation of linseed 


and rape cakes, appears an object well worth their con- 
sideration. 


. . , 
erefore again recommend this article to the con- 
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to be warm in the spring; but it is not allowed to 
flow for more than twenty-four hours at a time: 
it is then taken off for a few days, then turned on 
again for twenty-four hours, and so on, till the 
meadow is nearly fit for cutting; immediately alter 
which, it is applied again in like manner for a se- 
cond crop, and then again to force the aftergrass 
in autumn but it isalways found to have the great- 
est effect upon the spring crop. 

In this state they also apply water to their lands, 
in another very different and unusual manner; they 
flood great tracts of low meadows, situated on 
running waters, just before the winter sets in, to 
the depth of two or three feet, by stopping the 
course of the stream, and Jetthem thus remain co- 
vered till the spring, in order to keep them warm, 
and defend them from the frosis. These lands pro- 
duce the following year a considerable quantity of 
coarse hay; which, in consequence of the fine cli- 
mate in summer being very well got, is eagerly 
consumed by the cattle in winter; after the hay is 
cut, these fields for the remainder of the year are 
pastured. 

In Pennsylvania the water is usually turned on 
the meadows about the middle of April, and is al- 
lowed to flow about two months; a few days after 
which, the ground having got dry, the crop is cut: 
as soon as the crop is off, the water is again turned 
on for three or four weeks, or till the land gets a 
sufficient covering to defend itself from the sun, at 
that season very powerful; a second crop is then 
soonready for the scythe; after which the water is al- 
lowed again to flow over it, till within a short time 
before it is wanted for pasturage, when it is turned 
off, in order that the ground may so harden as not 


rth to receive injury from the treading of cattle. Which 
nor is it conducted on any principles, that are 


of the two methods of applying the water may be 
most productive, I know not, not having seen the 
meadows of Connecticut in the summer season; 
but those of Pennsylvania bear abundant crops. 

Water issuing from limestone in Pennsylvania, 
is thought preferable to any other running stream; 
but the warm half putrid water from the reservoir 
made for this purpose, which is not unfrequent, or 
a mill dam, in which it becomes sott, slimy, and 
muddy, is greatly preferred to all others; water of 
this kind, at this season of the year, will in Penn- 
sylvania be heated as high as 85° by Farenheit’s 
thermometer, and must have a great eflect in 
forcing vegetation 

No art is used in conveying the water beyond a 
channel, carried on a level as far as it can be done 
conveniently, over one side of which it can flow: 
no means have been taken for raising it above its 
natural level, which in many places might be per- 
formed with much facility. 

Since the introduction of clover, these meadows 
are falling fast into disuse, many of them having 
been already ploughed up and converted into til- 
lage; no farther improvements are therefore hereaf- 
ter to be looked for in this branch of rural econo- 
my. 

«To examine how far, to what cause owing, 
and the effects of an indigent poor in the United 
States, is an object of great political importance, 
and whether such are ready to emigtate to, or be- 
yond the mountains?” 

There are no indigent poor in the United States. 
In a country, where in every part the demand tor 
labor greatly. exceeds the supply, where wages are 
high, and provisions not in proportion to them, no 
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one can want, that will labor; and the able, who 
refuse to work, will there meet with no support. 
In the country, I never heard of poor; in the 
great towns, there is a reception for such as want 
it; in which-are a few people, chiefly negroes and 
foreigners, whom the accidents to which the lower 


classesare liable ina town, or the diseases of a nes 


climate, compel here to seek a refuge. These 
poorhouses are either maintained by a tax on the 
inhabitants, or more generally by the corporation 
of the town, or by the state. 

None emigrate to the frontiers beyond the moun- 
tains, except culprits, or savage back-wood’s men, 
chiefly of Irish descent. ‘This line of {rontier-men, 
arace possessing all the vices of civilized and sa- 
vage life, without the virtues of either; affording 
the singular spectacle of a race, seeking, and vol- 


untarily sinking into barbarism, out of a state of 


civilized life; the outcasts of’ the world, and the dis- 

race of it; are to be met with, on the western 
frontiers from Pennsylvania, inclusive to the far- 
thest south. 





GREAT DEPTH OF THE BED OF MARL LYING 
, UNDER NORFOLK. 


Having recently learned in a conversation with an 
intelligent gentleman of Norfolk, Va. that the boring 
for water in that town had passed through a bed of 
marl for more than 70 feet, without reaching its bot- 
tom, we were anxious to ascertain the strength of the 
body: and requested to be furnished with specimens 
(which had been preserved) from the upper, mid- 
dle, and lowest part. These have been received, en- 
closed iy the following letter, which, though private, 
we will make free to publish, as it states what is desi- 
rable to know, both clearly and concisely. The three 
specimens were so simall that no larger trials could be 
made than are stated below—and nothing was sought 
but the carbonate of lime, which is contained in very 
small and yet very regular proportions, for such great 
difference of depths. The earth when mixed with di- 
luted muriatic acid, is of an unusually vivid green co- 
lor—and probably contains more green sand, than of 
carbonate of lime. This however is merely loose sup- 
position. The depth at which this great bed of niarl 
lies, and its small amount of calcareous matter, render 
the facts of less importance toagricultural, than they 
may be to geological investigators. 

The carbonate of lime found was as follows. 

At 70 feet deep—20 grs. contained 2 of carb. of lime. 

102 34 34 

140 27 3 
Or proportions varying between 10 and 11 per cent. 


Norfolk, July 18th, 1835. 


Dear Sir—It affords me much pleasure to be 
able to comply with my promise, as regards the 
marl found in boring for water in this place. 

I have seen one of the gentlemen who conduct- 
ed the operation, and have obtained from him 
some information as to the different strata through 
which the auger passed, which I submit. 


“For 14 feet below the surface, fine sand. 
— 16 feet more, marsh mud and shells, chiefly 
clam and oyster. 
— 10 feet more, unable to judge—the pipe be- 
ing filled by upper mud. 


12 feet more, fine quick sand, unmixed. 

12 to 16 feet more, a diflerent stratum of 
gravel, in size from less than an eiglith, 
to three-quarters of an inch, the longest 
diameter—varying in color, but chietly 
clear white, much resembling crystal. 

Thence to the depth when the auger broke, say 
70 or 80 feet, green marl.” 


This information is not given from notes, and is 
not exact as to distances, making the depth 138 
to 148—the true depth reached being 143 feet. 

I have received 12 samples of the following 


depths: 43 feet—47—49—57—62. ‘These five 
are all of sand and shells, or pure sand. ‘The 


others are 70 feet—82—¥92—102—108—128— 
140. . These are all of marl, of nearly the 
same uniform appearance as to color, and of the 
consistence of putty. The only perceptible dif- 
ference was that the upper part of the bed seemed 
to have more undecomposed shell in it, although 
shells were found at every depth. 

I enclose small quantities of the marl at 70— 
102—and 140 feet. Should you wish others [can 
supply you with them-at any time. 








THE THREE-SHIFT SYSTEM.—ON SPAYVING 
HEIFERS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


White Marsh, Gloucester, July 10, 1835. 


If IT had leisure and the ability to convey my 
thoughts clearly and forcibly, I should certainly 
make some remarks for publication (and you are 
at liberty to use these if you think proper, and will 
take the trouble to correct and improve, holding 
me responsible for the facts*—) upon Mr. John 
A. Selden’s communication in the first No. of the 
third volume of the Register; because it is calcu- 
lated, I think, from the high standing and charac- 
ter of the author, as a gentleman and agricultu- 
rist, to mislead most farmers of the salt water re- 
gion. His system may answer very well at West- 
over, and upon the fine wheat and clover lands on 
James River, after leaving the salt water, but as 
far as my observation extends, I do not think it 
will answer below. I have uniformly observed 
that the mostsuccessful farmers with us, those who 
live best, and accumulate most, (and I go for re- 
sults altogether, ) have been large Indian corn ma- 
kers. That is a very certain crop on tide-water, 
whereas wheat is a very uncertain, at any rate a 
very unproductive one. On the White Marsh es- 
tate, producing from seventeen to eighteen hun- 
dred barrels of corn annually, it has not varied 
five per cent. for the last four years. There has 
been some improvement in the cultivation, which 
has enabled me to reserve a part of’ the former 
corn land for fallow and improvement, during sum- 
mer, and still make about the same quantity of 
corn, as communicated to you in the early part of 
your useful publication. 

I suppose Mr. Selden has stated the average 
corn crop made, and not what was sold, (I enter- 
tain the opinion of an old friend who considered 


*We take this liberty whenever it is deemed neces- 
| sary, as fo matters of mere form. In this case it is in 
; ho respect called for. Ep. 
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the bill of lading as the best evidence of what was 
made,) by which it appears, the corn made on his 
estate would produce little more than one-third of 
the wheat made, whereas my corn crop would sell 
for about double the wheat and barley, (taking his 
price for corn and wheat, and the real price at 
which the barley was sold.) This year the dis- 
proportion would be much greater in favor of the 
corn, which clearly shows the difference in our sit 

uations, and the propriety of yielding to circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Selden informs us that he keeps twelve 
mules, and makes an average crop of four hundred 
and thirty-five barrels of corn. My regular 
plough team consists of six mules and six horses: 
two extra horses are kept, and another plough 
used at busy seasons. ‘The average crop for the 
last four years, as before stated, is from seventeen 
to eighteen hundred barrels of corn. Mr. 
Selden complains that none of the advocates of 
the three-shift system will descend to particulars, 
and I consider myself decidedly one of them with z 
little variation, in having standing pastures and re- 
serving a part of each shift in succession for fal- 
low and improvement during summer. My three 
divisions consist each of about three hundred acres 
of low grounds, and a high land lot of about 
twenty-five acres, of which a part is for fallow, 
and that being in the corn fields is not grazed at 
all. From two hundred and seventy-five to eigh- 
ty acres being in corn, the average product of 
course is a little above six barrels’ per acre. One 
of Mr. Selden’s objections to the corn crop, ‘that 
it will not answer as a sale crop for persons living 
at a distance from navigation,” is a strong recom- 
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expect them to be satisfied afterwards with pork 
and bacon. 

For Mr. Selden’s favorite fallow system, the ox 
is admirably calculated. Four good oxen with 
one of Davis’s large bar-share ploughs will exe- 
cute more, and better work than any team of 
mules I have ever seen. When broken to, and 
kept exclusively for the plough, they*walk nearly 
Nds fast as mules, and by working half the day and 

changing, lose no time to feed, and will keep in 


i? 


good order on the very land they are fallowing: 


for it either has, or ought to have, to justify the 


fallow, a good cover upon it. [I am not a very 
nice calculator upon this or any other subject, but 
when we consider the first cost of a good mule, or 
work horse, the annual expense to keep him pro- 
perly, the diflerence in gear, the interest upon the 
cost, and that the capital itself is lost upon an 
average in ten or twelve years, and then contrast 
him with the ox, we must decide in favor of the 
latter. 

The mule is recommended by Mr. Selden on 
account of his longevity: but the ox may be said 
to live forever. If taken care of, an old ox will 
more than purchase a young one. I keep employ- 
ed the greater part of the year, upon an average, 
thirty oxen (including spayed heifers, which my 
people prefer to the ox, as more active, and of bet- 
ter wind, and they are greatly preferable for the 
table.) ‘They cost me nothing, and return to the 
land at least as much as they take from it. 

It is so important to separate the young from 
the old cattle (until they are three years old at 
least,) without which you cannot get the females 





mendation to us upon the sea board. My small 
grain crop (that is, wheat and barley,) has aver- 
aged for the last four years about three thousand 
five hundred bushels per annum. The latter crop 
has been very unproductive for some years past, 
and on that account has been generally abandon- 
ed. About two hundred acres of cornJand, and 
about sixty-five acres of fallow, are seeded in 
barley and wheat, the average of course about 
thirteen bushels per acre. I seed sixty to seventy 
acres of the corn land in oats, but not for sale, or 
very few. ‘They are fed in a chopped state 
throughout the year, to every thing of the horse 
kind, mixed with a little ae I have no doubt 
that much of the level tide-water country should 
be cultivated in two shifts, one year in corn, and 
the next in oats. A very improving bean under 
that system succeeds the oats,which is not the case 
under any other. 

The most objectionable part of Mr. Selden’s 
communication, in my estimation, is the reflection 
cast upon that valuable animal the ox, without 
whose services I would abandon agricultural pur- 
suits. [am as devotedly attached to that species 
us we generally are in Virginia to that of the 
horse. ‘The labor performed by oxen, when well 
taken care of, fis incalculable; and the patience 
with which it is borne, always excites much feel- 
ing with me in their behalf. Nothing is consumed 
by them that can readily be sold from the estate. 
I would not permit half the quantity of corn ne- 
cessary to keep them in good order to be given to 
mine, if it was furnished gratis; and never feed 
with it. A small quantity only serves to destroy 
their relish for coarse strong food. I would as 


at any rate of good size, that I keep three stand- 
ing pastures, one extending to the river for the 
purpose of salting all the stock occasionally. An- 
other consists of an extensive wood with a small 
portion of open land, and is useful in winter and 
spring, particularly for sheep, which are very inju- 
rious to pasture early in the spring. I never graze 
the cultivated land until late in June—( August 
would be much better—) when it is well covered, 
and the stock can make very little impression up- 
on it. 

I am sure the annual profit by sale, derived from 
my stock, in addition to the supply of my family, 
would more than pay every expense of the estate, 
and almost entirely from Mr. Selden’s despised 


race, (the sale of oxen, milch cows and butter, ) 


for I give to my people in addition to a moderate 
quantity of beef and mutton, all the pork we can 
raise over and above the consumption of the fam- 
ily. I made the arrangement as an inducement to 
take care of and increase the quantity, and find it 
succeeds very well. ‘The hams which we do not 
use, (more than half) are sold ata high price, 
and the —— invested in midlings, which are 
preferred. All the wool, with enough cotton both for 
the summer and winter clothing of the slaves, is 
manufactured on the estate, so that if we do not 
sell much, we purchase little. 


JOHN TABB. 


P.S. Since writing the above, the No. of the 
Register for July, has been sent me from Norfolk, 
in which I observe a communication on the sub- 
ject of spayed cows. I have often thought it 
strange the practice of spaying was not more com- 
mon. About sixteen years ago, my father, Philip 





soon think of feeding laborers on mince pies, and 


Tabb of this county, who was in the habit of 
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spaying two or three heifers every year for beef, 
at the proper age, had the experiment made on a 
cow with her first calf, which succeeded; and he 
sent herto meat Norfolk, after keeping her a year 
or two, thinking she would be desirable for a town 
cow. She gave as much milk as ordinary cows, 
and I thought at first she would be a great acqui- 
sition, but soon found one inconvenience attend- 
ing her which had not occurred to. me. Having 
no calf to attach and accustom her to my lot, it 
was necessary to send afier her whenever requi- 
red, or keep her up altogether, which was incon- 
venient, and being (as most spayed animals gen- 
erally are) in fine order, I lost her in afew months, 
and have no doubt she was sold to the butcher. I 
have always regretted the loss, not so much on 
aceount of the value, but that I might have as- 
certained how long, and in what quantity she 
would have continued to give milk. I have now 
on this estate eighteen spayed heifers, (and I kill 
two or three every year for beef,) from one to se- 
ven years old. ‘The operation is performed when 
they are about a year old, say in the month of 
May, and with the single precaution of keeping 
them entirely from food or water for twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours before—is not attended with the 
least risk—is performed in the same way, and may 
be done by any person in the habit of spaying 
hogs. They go to their food immediately after, 
and require no attention. The operation has been 
imperfectly performed two or three times, and 
they had calves afterwards: but I have only lost 
one, and that in consequence of keeping it sus- 
pended a very long time, in order to teach, and in- 
deed, to permit an inexperienced hand to operate. 
We select the most indifferent calves to spay, 
which isone way toimprove the stock. You increase 
the size amazingly. They become as large as ordi- 
nary oxen—are easily kept—make the finest beef— 
and as they are not in perfection till six or seven 
years old, we work them afler three or four, to 
make them gentle, and consider them superior for 
that purpose, to the ox. 

I have had so little experience in farming, and 
am necessarily so much absent in the performance 
of other duties, that I am loath to make any com- 
munication for publication, and certainly should 
not, but for my knowledge of the hberal and cha- 
ritable feeling amongst farmers toward each other. 
One of the greatest objections to landed estates in 
Virginia, consists in the difficulty of procuring first 
rate managers. The difference between good 
and bad management is, abundance and wealth 
in the one case, and want and poverty in the 
other. I have been very fortunate in that respect; 
and acknowledge myself under obligations to Mr. 
Anthony Smith, my manager. For industry, hu- 
manity, care and attention to the people and stock, 
he cannot be surpassed; and I take the liberty to 
sugvest to every farmer who hasa good manager, 
the propriety of selecting one or two boys of in- 
telligence and good character, to place under 
him. Patriotism and self-interest should prompt 
them to do so, as the best mode of increasing the 
number of good managers, and their ‘chance of 
obtaining one, and of improving the country. It 
is impossible for the proprietor of a large estate to 
attend to the details; and perfectly useless for him 
to read, think, and plan, unless he can procure an 
agent who can understand and execute. 


J. T. 





——— 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
REMARKABLE FECUNDITY OF A EWE. 


Mr. William Nottingham, sen. has at his farm 
near Eastville, Northampton, Va.) a ewe which 
| has brought 20 lambs in 7 years and 2 months, 
‘from the first to the last yeaning; and omitting the 
last, the first 19 lambs were produced in less than 
6 years. The following dates and numbers were 
copied from the written memoranda kept by Mr. 
Nottingham, on whom, as a man of observation 
and accuracy, the most entire reliance may be 
placed. 

The ewe was yeaned in February 1827. 





In February 1828, she brought 2 lambs. 
February 1829, { 
November Ist, 1829, 3 


(being 7 in 19 months.) 


February 7th, 1831, 3 
March 10th, 1832, 3 
January 18th, 1833, 2 
December 31st, 1833, 2 
April 13th, 1835, ] 


None of these were supposed to be premature 
births, and as large a proportion of the lambs lived 
as could have been expected in ordinary flocks, 
from births as they usually occur. Great care was 
generally taken of the mother, but owing to par- 
ticular occurrences, she was sometimes great! 
exposed. Her four lambs were yeaned at a birth, 
when out in a severe snow storm, and all (I be- 
lieve) died in consequence. ‘The ewe was raised 
as a house lamb, and is of the common breed. 
She was the only ewe kept on this farm, and has 
been always fed abundantly. When giving milk, 
her udder was stated to be more like a cow’s in 
size, than that of asheep. But if her fecundity 
was caused altogether by high feeding, it would 
seem that the same eflects may be contin- 
ued in her race by like treatment. Some of the 
female lambs of this ewe were given to Mr. Not- 
tingham’s sons, and have been kept as breeders, 
with the like abundant supply of food. Of these, 
“one has had 4 lambs at one time, and 3 at ano- 
ther time—another had 4 lambs at her first and 
only yeaning—and a third has had 3 lambs at one 
yeaning.” ‘These latter facts were also furnished 
me in writing by Mr. Nottingham’s son. I omit- 
ted asking what proportion of these were raised— 
and did not note down the proportion of those 
lost by the old ewe. 
~ Mr. Nottingham’s flock of sheep is kept on 
grazing land on the sea side, and the mother of 
this family has been the only ewe kept at his 
house. In addition to this peculiar situation, she 
had the company every year except the last, of 
more than one male—as several ram lambs were 
brought home from the sea-side pasture at shear- 
ing time, to be killed in the course of the year. 
Upon these facts, and his observations, Mr. N. 
has formed the opinion that the several lambs of 
each yeaning, had different sires—and that the 
number of males in fact determined the number of 
lambs. Whether this strange opinion is well 
founded or not, Mr. N. isso sure of it, that he has 
latterly more than once before the yeaning stated 
correctly the number of lambs that would be pro- 
duced. The last time there was only one male 
with her. 





| 


gE. R, 





July 13th, 1835. 
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“a DEED WITHOUT A NAME.” 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Having derived much useful information from 
your valuabie periodical, the Farmers’ Register, I 
have thought 1t the duty of the whole fraternity of 
agriculturists to contribute each his portion of in- 
formation for the benefit of the rest. Indeed, my 
mite would have been thrown into the general 
cofler before this, but for my thorough aversion to 
placing my proper name to any paper which pos- 
sibly might get me into difficulty, or which might 
involve any sort of responsibility. Shall I tell you 
the reason? A friend of nine. gave me a mortal 
aversion to its vain glorious use. Some sixteen 
years ago I visited Richmond, and was invited by 
2 gentleman of that city to partake of his good 
cheer, and being somewhat fond of the good 
things of this life, I indulged as far as a reasona- 
ble man may be supposed to have done. At the 
winding up of the feast, my friend invited me to 
unite with him in a note for $10,000 at one of the 
banks, which he would at a proper time redeem. 
‘The request was reasonable enough—the name a 
mere matter of form. Besides, it was quite a cre- 
ditable thing to be the endorser—aye the endorser, 
of such a good fellow, and one who spoke of'thou- 
sands as I now do of dollars. Well! sixteen years 
have passéd away—my friendis a bankrupt—his 
property made over to a favored few: and if you 
have any curiosity to know who the author of this 
paper is, on the first discount day in August, a 
small man, of a sorrowful countenance, wearing a 
broad brimmed straw hat, and riding a gray mare, 
may be seen on the turnpike, wending his solitary 
way to Richmond to renew this very note. ‘True, 
it has been clipped a little, but the sum of $6450 
still remains due. Can mortal man wonder at my 
aversion, therefore, to write my name in full on 
any paper?, Such is my abhorrence, Mr. Editor, 
to any unnecessary display of the sort, that in ad- 
dressing my own dear children [ subscribe myself 
generally, simply “your father.” I know them to 
be wise, and rely on their knowledge of the old 
man. 

With these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed 
to give in my experience as a tiller of the earth. 
I have marled, Mr. Editor, God be praised, [have 
marled. Not to the extent of thousands, but a 
cool hundred or two. Now mark me. In one of 
my best fields, I had a gall, a washed knoll, pre- 
cisely such a spot as every judicious farmer most 
sedulously avoids when showing his crop to his 
neighbors. Now, sir, one of my first operations 
with the precious mineral, was to apply it to this 
knoll, or gall. And what suppose you is the con- 
sequence? Why, sir, when a neighbor comes to 
see me, and a walk is proposed, I generally man- 
age to take him by a sort of circumbendibus, 
around to this poor despised gall, where on this 13th 
of July, the corn is actually tasseling, and proba- 
bly will produce six or eight barrels per acre. I 
could not have believed it on the testimony of 
others.* Mortal man would scarcely believe it. 











* Neither can we—and it is presumed that our cor- 
respondent will permit others in this respect to assume 
what is precisely his own ground. Farther—we 
would not believe our own eyes in such a case—and if 
more respect could be paid to the eyes of another, it 
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And now my good sir, when my spirits are de- 
pressed, I generally take a walk to look at the 
corn on the marled land. When the cashier‘in- 
forms me that on such a day my note falls due, I 
walk to the marled land. If any thing crosses 
me there I go, morning, noon, or night. Upon my 
word I begin to think marl will cure half the ills of 
life. My wife says it has prevented the chickens 
having the gapes. She declares that never had she 
so little trouble with the young turkeys: and in fact 
she verily believes the health of the children is great- 
ly improved. All this, my dear sir, she attributes to 
themarl. And now, sir, fou straining every nerve 
to fertilize every arable acre of my farm, by its im- 
mediate application. Anox cart is generally devoted 
to this business: and I regret that my means will 
notenable me apply double the force to this beneficial 
purpose. 

I entreat you not to regard this as an exagger- 
ated statement.: I am incapable of an untruth, or 
any manrer of deception. 

SUBSCRIBER. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


ANALYSES OF SOILS [FROM ALABAMA] MADE 
BY DR. R. W. GIBBES. JULY, 1835. 


Colberton Plantation of Col. F’. Elmore. 


1. Black or Slue Prairie—(from Big Slue—) 6 
to 8 inches below the surface. 

Vegetable matter 26 per cent. 

Carbonate of lime 32 “ 

Silex, alumina, oxide of iron [the remainder. ] 


2. Hammock Prairie—( between House and Ce- 
dar Ridge.) 

Vegetable matter 36 per cent. 

Carbonate of lime 22. * 

Silex, &c. &c. 

3. Open Prairie—mahogany colored—(be- 
tween Gin House and William Colbert’s field. 

Vegetable matter 38 per cent. 

No limestone. | 

Silex, &c. &c. 


4, Hog Bed Prairie--( William Colbert’s land.) 
Vegetable matter 26 per cent. 

Carbonate of lime 8 “ 

Silex, &c. &c. 





Of course our amount of faith as to such effects of pure 
marl alone, is (like our correspondent’s interest in the 
bank,) a quantity largely minus. 

But though holding as nought the only agricultural 
fact of our unknown correspondent—and supposing 
that his object is to make light of those whom he may 
deem marl-mad farmers—his communication is freely 
given a place; and if for no other reason, as evidence 
that we are willing to bear our full share of good hu- 
mored reproof, whether desefved or not. In this it is 
hoped that a profitable example is offered to some of 
our “thin-skinned” friends. Whenever our new corres- 
pondent will give his true name, or authenticated 
facts, he will be received with hearty weleome—(and 
the more so if his hand writing should be more legi- 
ble—) for however well he handles his present subject, 
it is not altogether suited to this journal, and would 





would not be to a correspondent without a name. | bearing.—Ep. Farm. Ree. 


not have been admitted, but for its apparent personal 
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5. Post Oak Prairie—(near Goodson’s.) 
Vegetable matter 38 per cent. 


No limestone. 
Silex, &c. 


6. Moulton Plantation of Dr. J. H. Taylor. 
Black Slue Prairie—( W oodland’s—best.) 
Vegetable matter 28 per cent. 

Carbonate of lime 12 “ : 
Silex, &c. - 


7. Prarie—(scattering last post oak) mingled 
with red clay. 

Vegetable matter 32 per cent. 

Carbonate of lime 6 4 

Silex, &c. 


8. Open Prairie—from a hill or ridge. 
Vegetable’ matter 32 per cent. 
Carbonate of lime 18 “ 

Silex, &c. 


Chisholms. 


White Open Prairie—from near surface: soi: 
not more than 18 inches. 
Vegetable matter 28 per cent. 
' Carbonate of lime 42 - 
Silex, &c. 


All the specimens except the last, taken from 
about 6 or 8 inches below the surface. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PRAIRIE SOILS OF AR- 
KANSA. 


‘To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Hempstead Ark. Ter. 
June 27, 1835. 


The May No. of your valueble journal being re- 
ceived, 3 attention was attracted by “State- 
ments of the constituent parts of soils of the prairies 
of Alabama,” and more particularly fixed by the 
editorial remarks soliciting information on the sub- 
ject of prairies in general. 

In anticipation of Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
forthcoming report of his geological survey of 
Arkansa, —— I much fear from the rapid 
manner of his travelling among us, his investiga- 
tions have been neither accurate nor minute,) I 
will endeavor to give you such an account ol 
those in my vicinity as a sixteen years’ residence 
among them, without any pretensions to science, 
enables me to do. 

The prairies of Arkansa exhibit every variety 
of soil, surface, exposure, and degree of produc- 
tiveness, when under the hand of culture. ‘Those 
that border the Red Rivér are nearly a perfect le- 
vel, formed of alluvion, composed of a dark red 
clay and sand, a little elevated above the sur- 
rounding timbered land. ‘They contain no re- 
mains of'.shells, but the soil resembles in all re- 
spects, that of the timbered alluvion adjoining. 

Another description of prairies occupies eleva- 
ted situations, the surface composed of a mixture 
of rounded smooth pebbles, oyster shells and 
their fragments, a pale yellow clay, and a litie 
sand. ‘They are broken into ridges’ and valleys, 
and rounded knobs surmounted with post oak tim- 
ber. 

The Mound Prairie, and those that extend for 
some miles around it, are found of gently swell- 
ing ridges, divided by timbered valleys. They ex- 

Vou. HI—35 


.| of veteran post oaks had been able to resist the an- 
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hibit considerable variety of soil. On some the 
surface is mixed with sand; others are nearly or 
quite destitute of it: some are adeep black; others 
a light gray; others again are of a yellowish 
brown; and the whole of them rest on a founda- 
tion at various depths from the surface, from one 
to six feet, of a pale blue rock, that is soft enough 
to cut with a knife, but hard enough for hearth 
stones if kept out of the weather, but which 
slacks and crumbles into powder on exposure. IL 
have seen corn and cotton of the rankest growth, 
standing in an unmixed bed of this substance that 
had been thrown up from the bottom of a deep 
well. This rock lies in strata of from four to 
eight inches thick, in alternate layers of harder 
and softer matter, and of a darker and lighter co- 
lor. ‘The lighter colored masses have been burned 
into a superior quality of lime, and the deeper into 
good potter’s ware. Oyster shells and pieces of 
coral are every where found upon the surface, and 
imbedded im the rock; as well as petrified bones, 
and a very heavy black substance that resembles 
blacksmith’s cinder, and entirely volatilizes by 
heat, with a strong sulphureous smell.* This sul- 
phur ore, as it is called, when exposed to the air 
under shelter, incrusts itself with crystals of cop- 
peras. Masses of crystalized gypsum are also 
sometimes found deposited in chasms of the rock 
penetrated in digging wells. This rock, varying 
but little in appearance, underlays the whole of 
this section of country, timbered land as well as 
prairie. Large trees torn up by storms, many 
times contain, entangled among their roots, oys- 
ter shells and their fragments, rounded smooth 
pebbles, red clay and sand. When the timbered 
lands join upon the prairie, the roots of the timber 
are imbedded in a stiff red clay, and elevated ge- 
nerally about a foot above the edge of the naked 
prairie, exhibiting the appearance of this super- 
stratum having been washed away from the space 
occupied by the prairie. ‘The roots of the timber 
however, strike some depth below the red clay, 
into the shelly substance tall 

These prairies when I first saw them in 1819, 
were clothed with a tall fine grass, and ornament- 
ed with flowers, without any mixture of timber or 
shrubbery, except at long intervals, where a clump 


nual fires. Now, a large proportion of the prai- 
rie is in cultivation; and what is left out as com- 
mons is nearly divested of its native grass, by nu- 
merous herds of domestic animals. ‘The fire has 
ceased to sweep over them, and thickets of crab, 
thorn, persimmon, mulberry, elm, honey-locust, 
peccan, the different oaks, the vine rose, grape 
vines, rattan, green brier, and blackberry bushes, 
render them in most places impassable. In the 
oldest thickets, the more vigorous trees are alrea- 
dy destroying those of weaker growth, which die, 
fall, and the fire thus furnished with nutriment, 
begins to thin out the underbrush, and give this 
recent growth the appearance of young open 
woods. ‘Thus, as soon as the native grass is so 
much eaten out as to prevent the fire from run- 
ning over the prairie, these sprouts spring up- 
pierce with their roots the shelly substance be- 
neath, loosen and dissolve its texture, elevate its 





*This is sulphuret of iron—also found in the Alaba- 
ma prairie soils. See Essay on Cal. Man., 2d ed. p. 22. 
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surface, change its color, and fogm and accumu- 
late a rich vegetable mould. @Fhe new lands 
lately cleared of these thickets, and put into culti- 
vation, are much richer and more productive than 
the naked prairies formerly were, that were put in 
cultivation before the thickets had grown; and the 
prairie fields that have been many years in unin- 
terrupted cultivation, in corn, cotton, wheat and 
oats, and so managed, by ploughing in all the ve- 
getable rubbish every year, as to prevent the soil 
from washing, are continually improving. I know 
of one field of fifty acres that was at first a naked 
gray prairie, that has been constantly cultivated in | 
cotton for the last ten years, that produced last 
year a bale of cotton to the acre. The rust in 
cotton has never been seen in the country. ‘The 
soil of this field has become black. ‘The black 
timbered land of the valleys, however, the soil of) 
which is composed of the wash from the prairie | 
hills, mixed with the decayed vegetation of the 
low grounds, is that which is the most valuable. 
The oldest fields show no symptom of decay, nor 
are they much influenced by excessive rain or 
drought. ‘They have been proved to be equal to 
any soil in the world, in any climate, for corn, cot- 
ton and wheat. The vast extent of new wild 
land that remains yet to be put into cultivation, 
has as yet prevented us from paying any atten- 
tion to improving the quality of our soils, for in- 
deed, they are so rich by nature as to seem not to 
require it. The crops of last year were fully 





equal to any ever before produced; and those on 
the oldest fields were the best. For this reason, | 


the crops of wheat, though few, and on a small | 


scale, might vie with those of the middle states in | 
the best seasons. We have now, at this time, had | 
no rain to moisten even the surface of the ground | 
since the 30th of April last, yet our corn and cot- 
ton on the low groundsare not in the least injured. 

Thus have T given you a statement of facts 
respecting the southern portion of Arkansa, as 
they have come within my personal knowledge. 
1 regret much my inability to give you a chemi- 
eal analysis of the different soils, and still more 
ihe want of a proper conveyance for specimens. 
1 want to send you, or the editor of the Farmer 
and Gardener, larger quantities than are proper 
for the mail, and | would with pleasure remit a 
box during next season, to any gentleman in New 
Orleans, whom you will name to me for the pur- 
pose, 

From the sensible properties of our best prairie 
soil, without using chemical tests, I judge it to 
coitain a large proportion of carbonate and sul- 
phate of lime; a due proportion of alumine, and a 
small proportion of silex and iron. A. strong 
euell of sulphur is also sometimes perceived from 
fresh ploughed ground in a hot day, and lumps of 
carbonate of magnesia I have found imbedded in 
a red clay, 

Intelligent strangers that come among us, gaze 
at every thing they see with wonder and delight. 
They find many things new and unheard of, in 
the appearance and sensible properties of’ the soil, 
the vegetable productions, and the indications of! 
minerals, ‘They are captivated with the transpa- 
rency of our atmosphere, and the rosy glow of 
smiling health that animates the countenances of 
the inhabitants. 

m. 


D. SMITH. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AGRICULTU- 
RAL PROFESSORSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Barboursville, July 23, 1835. 


Sir: 

It has been a settled conviction on my mind for 
years, that a professorship of agriculture—a_ pat- 
tern farm, and such a paper as yours, united 
therewith, would be productive of incalculable 
benefit to the commonwealth. The space of a 
letter is too confined to admit of one-half being 
siated. Suffice it tosay, it would elevate the sei- 
ence—add dignity to the pursuit—call off from 
encumbered vocations a portion of the mind of our 
citizens now lost to the community—present a ral 
lying point for all the scattered information of the 
land—vreduee to the test of experiment every the- 
ory plausible enough to justify iti—by the same 
standard to prove the value of every discovery or 
improvement—promote economy by causing one 
experiment for many-——a certain and rapid com- 
munication, through the state, of the results—fur- 
nish a sure means of ascertaining the nature of 
our climate—the quantity of rain falling in the 
year—the seasons when drought most generally 
prevails—and by consequence, furnish data to 
cuide the hushandman in the cultivation of crops, 
both as to time and kind. ButI must stop—for I find 
no end tothe advantages that would result from such 
an establishment. Let me, however, add one more. 
All these things are to be done before the youth of 
Vireinia—the future men of the commouwealtb, 
destined eventually to influence her destiny. A 
portion of’ these, selected from every part of the 
state (say one to each congressional or senatorial 
district,) of promise, but unable, from poverty, 
to educate themselves, to become the adopted 
children of the state; would be able by alternate 
labor and study, alike to keep up the farm, and to 
improve themselves. Indeed, it is worthy of the 
profoundest consideration, whether every student 
of the University would not profit by a few hours’ 
work daily, in the proper season. ‘These being 
my views, I submit to you whether it does not be- 
hoove the tillers of the earth to make an 
effort to induce the legislature to attend to their 
neglected interests. How is this to be done? I 
answer, as every other sect eflects every thing by 
conventions—to that alternative we must also re- 
sort. Whatsay you to such aconvention, to meetin 
Richmond the first Monday in January? Let any 
one who feels an interest in the object attend. Let 
each agricultural society in the state be represent- 
ed there. [If it be asked what good can come of 
it, the answer is, let us try it. A free communion 
ofthe intelligence of the land cannot be altogether 
unproductive of good fruit. Apart from what can 
be done by such a convention on its own means, 
an nana | may be made to the legislature under 
the weighty sanctions’of their united wishes, to do 
something for us. If the view which [ suggest 
is esteemed impracticable, they may incorpo- 
rate an agricultural society in each congres- 
sional district, and award a smallsum to each, to 
be distributed in premiums, afier the manner of 
New York and other states. 

But it is objected that it will cost something. 
Ilave we not as a elass offered our fleece annual- 
ly, without a murmur, to be appropriated to other 
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improvements? [s it unreasonable that in turn we 
should require a small portion of our own to be 
applied to our peculiar benefit? A small portion 
of the interest paid annually by the University, 
would in a few years put our scheme cnauiee 
in operation, and I verily believe after that it 
would be able to support itself. However, all 
these things might be discussed in convention, and 
digested in a form that would be most acceptable. 
And I may be permitted to add, that for once we 
should have a convention whose sole object would 
be the good of the country—a spectacle so singu- 
lar in these times, that it could not fail to be as 
consolatory as the oasis to the weary traveller of 
the desert. 
if you agree with me on this point, you can 
greatly promote the object by inviting the meeting 
in your journal, If f thought my name would be 
of any service, you would be at liberty to use it 
with my remarks. But I fear not. However do 
as you please. I have it much at heart to do 
something. Better heads than mine may sug- 
gest better plans, to which I will most cordially 
submit. 
Accept assurances of my high consideration, 


JAMES BARBOUR. 


We concur entirely with the foregoing views and 
recommendations, and shall be pleased to aid them, as 
has before been attempted, through this journal. We 
are also clearly of the opinion that nothing in aid of 
agricultural interests, or agricultural science, is to be 
expected from our legislature, unless prompted and 
urged by the expressed wishes of their constituents: 
and therefore the more ready admission of the necessi- 
ty, and probable advantages, of consultation among the 
zealous and intelligent friends of agriculture—ei- 
ther in the mode proposed above, or in some other. 
There is is no individual whose voice is entitled to be 
heard with more respect on this matter, than our cor- , 
respondent; but it is desirable that others should also 
present their views, both as to the objects to be sought, 
and the mode of seeking them. Though willing to 
support, and lend our efforts to further any other plan 
of combining our force that may be found more pleas- 
ing to the greater number of the agricultural commu- 
nity, we see no reason now to object to the particular 
plan proposed above, viz: a meeting and free confer- 
ence of all the members of the agricultural interest in 
Virgima, who may have enough zeal to join in the ef- 
fort, for the purpose of determining on what aidof go- 
vernment agriculture most needs, and of asking it re- 
spectfully of the legislature. In the mean time the ex- 
pression of different views on this subject, and discus- 
sing the comparative merits of the different ultimate 
ebjects in view, will greatly facilitate the operations 
of such an agricultural conference—and we invite to 
our pages, the expression of opinion of any of those 
who feel interest in this important subject. 

It is hoped that the several societies will take the 
proposal into consideration, and give it their support. 
In whatever manner the meeting may be constituted, 
there can be no sound objection to the qualifications of 
any individual asa member. The agricultural inter- { 





estin Virginia, however overlooked and neglected by 





the government, is still the national interest—and no- 
thing can be derived for its benefit, by the whole or by 
any portion of those belonging to it, which would not 
be as beneficial to the commonwealth, as to agriculture. 
Such a meeting could not do otherwise than honestly 
labor for the good of the country—because that would 
be most effectually done by supporting their own. All 
bodies of men may bé trusted implicitly when their 
private interest is to be promoted by the same measure, 
that will support that of their country—and none ought 
to be trusted when these interests are separate and op- 
posed. 





A STRANGE FISH. 


A sea monster has been caught somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Norfolk, whichis thus des- 
cribed by the Norfolk Beacon: 

‘Its general outline is that of a turtle, the fins or 
flappers being much longer. The whole fish is 
covered with a shining black cuticle or outer skin, 


(easily removed, ) with the exception of the top of 


the head and the spinous processes of the back, 
which are white, with irregular outlines, as if it 
had been rubbed in three places. Immediately 
under the skin is a bony covering, extending over 
the back and down the sides, ridged with seven or 
nine bony prominences or spines, running nearly 
parallel with the back bone. 
a turtle, with the upper lip or bill notched, so as to 
form two prominent pointed teeth or tusks, ‘The 
throat eof ham part of the mouth is fretted with 
spikes about two lines thick at the base, an inch 
long, of a horny substance, hanging loosely, but 
looking towards the thraat, so as to permit a ready 
entrance, and i ma preventing regurgitation, 
or egress. It measured eight feet in length, and 
nine feet from tip to tip across the fins.” 





From the Hartford Patriot. 
ERIE CANAL, 


In consequence of the great increase of busi- 
ness upon the Erie Canal, the Legislature of New 
York, at their last session, passed an act directing 
ihe Canal Commissioners to commence the con- 
struction of a double set of lift locks, as soon as in 
the opinion of the Canal Board the public interest 
should require it, and the enlargement ol the Ca- 
nal itself; the dimensions of the canal and locks to 
be determined by the Board. On the 30th ult. the 
Canal Board convened at the Comptroller's office, 
in the city of Albany, and adopted several resolu- 
tions, among which is a resolution that the public 
interest does require the construction of a double 
set of lift locks and the enlargement of the Canal. 
It was resolved to commence the construction of 
the locks immediately, and the enlargement of the 
Canal as soon as a sufficient sum shall have been 
collected from the canal revenue, to discharge the 
Erie and Champlata Canal debt—that the width of 
the Canal shall be in general sixty feet on the sur- 
face of the water, giving a depth of water of six 
feet. Several other resolutions were adopted for the 
purpose of facilitating the work. ‘The Board ad- 
journed to hear the report of the Mngineers until 
the 20th of October next. The time required for 
- 


The head is that of 
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the completion of the locks from Albany to Syra- 
cuse is estimated at three years—and six years to 
complete the Canal. The enlargementit is sup- 
posed will be commenced in about one year. By 
this arrangement the width of the Canal will be 
increased twenty feet and its depth two feet. It is 
believed the expense of this great work will be 
paid out of the canal revenues by the year, 1845, 
which is the time fixed for the redemption of the 
original canal debt. 


. 


WHEAT AND CHEAT GROWING FROM THE 
SAME ROOT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Pampatike, King William, June’22, 1835. 


As there seemed to be a great difference of opin- 
ion sometime since in the Farmers’ Register 
among some of the farmers with regard to chess 
or cheat in wheat, [ think the following ought to 
decide the matter. My manager found this morn- 
ing a bunch containing three heads of cheat and 
two of wheat, growing from the same root. It 


has always been my opinion that cheat was de- 


generated wheat. 


THOMAS CARTER. 


White Sulphur Springs, July 21, 1835. 


Dear Sir—Yours of the 28th ult. has just 
come to hand, and I am sorry the plant alluded to 
was not preserved, or it would aflord me pleasure 
to send it to you. It was found by my manager, 
and not taken care of. He says he has seen the 
same thing before. 


I am, yours respectfully, 
THOMAS CARTER. 


Being desirous of establishing truth, and not our own 
particular opinions, and considering with Mr. Carter 
that such a fact as this, fully established, would decide 
the controversy, we wrote immediately after receiving 
his first letter, to ask that the entire plant might be sub- 
mitted to such scrutiny as would leave no suspicion of 
a mistake. This request was dictated by no doubt of 
the good faith either of Mr. C. or of the person who 
stated to him the circumstance—but by the remem- 
brance of a mistake of our own making. Before ha- 
ving formed a decided opinion on this disputed matter, 
we once found a bunch of wheat, then just getting in- 
to head, and of which some heads were of cheat. The 
fact seemed conclusive: and if the bunch had been 
then thrown aside, after what was deemed close exam- 
ination, we prebably would have been always willing 
to swear to its truth, and of course to the fact of the 
transformation. But intending to preserve the bunch 
as a curiosity, and for permanent evidence, it was car- 
ried to the next brook to be well washed, soas to clear 
the roots of all the adhering dirt. In this operation, 
and without applying any force, or having any expec- 
tation of such a result, the roots separated, and showed 
two distinct bunches, so closely interlocked that they 


before had seemed to be one, and to have sprung from 
the same seed. 


MANURE ON POOR SOILS. PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND POLITICAL JOBS. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 
Caroline county, Va. July 27, 1835. 


Your remarks on my letter, (Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, Vol. Il. page 614,) have, I have learned, dis- 
heartened many farmers on poor land, and [ as- 
sure you, sir, | saw nothing in them to cheer my 
spirits, or increase my ardor in attempts to im- 
prove lands naturally poor. The consumptive pa- 
tient does not always despair after an unfavorable 
prognosis. “Hope ever lingers in the hectic 
breast.”” Your experience, it seems, as well as 
my own, goes to prove the difficulty, if not im- 
practicability, of enriching lands naturally poor, 
‘(and exhausted too, by long cultivation) by vege- 
table matter alone. You have, pursued the four, 
and I the three-shift system. You have fortunate- 
ly found a remedy in marl: I have not. Youseem 
now to pursue a course calculated to make amends 
for all your former errors and disappointments, as 
well as your toils and losses. In this situation, 
sir, I think you seem to abandon us to our fate, if 
not with disgust, at least with but little or no hope 
for our success. Without marl or lime, we are 
doomed to poverty or emigration: and to add to 
our sufferings, your “Commentator” laughs at our 
calamity. ‘his is more than we can bear. You 
are elated with your discovery of the catholicon— 
he with a smile points you to the opprobrium medi - 
cine. Whatever may be the success of your pa- 
nacea, we cannot but hope that the God of na- 
ture has provided other available remedies. Do 
not too hastily conclude that human genius and 
human eflort must centre in lime. Do not believe 
that all lands naturally poor are doomed to their 
present condition without lime. Would you, sir, 
presume that you have fathomed the depths of 
nature, or spanned the circle of human ingenuity? 
Remember the story of the three clergymen and 
the setting sun in St. Piere’s “Studies of Nature.” 
How do you know, sir, but your discoveries (and 
great | must call them) are but the platform: the 
mighty edifice is yet to be eretted. Damp not 
then, | beg you, human effort; nor doom not to 


endless poverty the descendants of poor-land-far- 
mers in our native state.* 





*We could not state our views more clearly than was 
done at the place referred te above (Vol. II. p. 614,) 
—and indeed, though condemning their having been 
so exprersed, our correspondent seems to concur en- 
tirely in their general correctness. When declaring 
that the putrescent manures alone, furnished by a 
farm of soil naturally poor, could not enrich it—and 
that calcareous matter being added would serve to pro- 
duce that effect, certainly and profitably—it was not 
thought necessary to state also (what we now readily 
admit) that there may be other substances or means, 
though as yet unknown, which may serve the same or 
even a better purpose than calcareous earth. We then 
knew of one means only, and therefore spoke of no 
other. We were aware that the views expressed were 
likely to be unpalatable to many—and certainly the 
expression was not calculated to aid the popularity, or 





add to the profits of this journal. Our correspondent 
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When I spoke in my letter of lands originally 
poor, f enclosed in a parenthesis ‘J may say com- 
pared with much.” Now if most of those lands 
were poor enough originally “to make a rat cry,” 
{ do not know it; whatever they may do now. I 
had heard of’ one or two generations preceding the 
present, with large families, some of them buried 
in the forests of the west, and some of them bu- 
ried by the sepulchres of their progenitors. As 
poor then as these lands may have originally been, 





i 


knows well that the physician who would always ho- 
nestly tell his patients when he considered their dis- 
eases past the aid of his skill, or who refused to prescribe 
for what he knew to be incurable maladies or infirmi- 
ties, would soon lose his practice. The rule applies as 
well to land doctors, as to body doctors. As there are 
plenty of the latter who will always give their patients 
hope, even when help is out of the question, so. the 
great body of prescribers for the diseases of soils al- 
ways promise relief, and a state of vigorous health, 
and to be gained easily, cheaply, and profitably. Such 
flattering promises are always more impressive than 
statements of opposite character—and if any readers 
desire to get rid of all despondency produced by ow” 
former croaking, let them read the first address to an 
agricultural society that comes to hand—and ten to one, 
but they will find the proper remedy, in the prospects 
exhibited, of certain, speedy, and cheap agricultural 
improvement, on the poorest and most intractable 
soils, 

But for our part, we cannot hold out what are be- 
lieved to be delusive hopes—and we consider that the 
only solid expectation for a cure must be founded on 
the full knowledge of the malignity and strength of 
the disease, and of the nature of the medicines pro- 
posed to be used. We do not say to the tiller of nat- 
urally poor soil that there is no hope for fertilization or 
profit—but that he will fail in reaching both, if reliance 
is placed solely on not grazing, and otherwise apply- 
ing putrescent manures. 

But even if any region is so situated, that making the 
soil generally fertile cannot be reasonably expected, 
there are particular kinds of’products which might 
be there obtained, and yield as much profit asan equal 
amount of capital vested in richer land elsewhere. 
Much of the land of New England furnishes examples 
of this truth. The soil is so destitute of lime, that it 
is not only naturally poor, but is incapable of produ- 
cing wheat to any profit. Yet these lands yield great 

profits, and command high prices. Two of the most 
profitable parts of agricultural business pursued there, 
are silk culture and sheep raising—and both of these are 
much more opposed there, than here, by the long and 
severe winters. These are only named as examples. 
In Virginia, we scarcely ever think of a.change of 
crops, products, or habits, no matter how much re- 
quired by difference of soil. We almost every where 
aim to raise corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, or cotton, for 
market—and seem to have no choice except among 
those very few of all the numerous and varied produc- 
tions of the earth, and of agricultural industry. 
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as poor as they now are, should they be abandon- 
ed, without more than a single eflort being made 
to restore them to their pristine, or a much higher 
degree of fertility? Last of all, should statesmen 
and politicians ridicule them? Shonld the farmer 
himself? Should the agricultural chemist? Not 
yet having discovered a system, a remedy, ought 
not this very failure to excite the compassion of 
the statesman and the patriot? Although, sir, I 
consider myself but a poor politician, t had reflect- 
ed a little upon the condition of the tarming inter- 
est of our native state, the bone and sinew of the 
commonwealth. I thought I had discovered that 
under the present system (or rather want of sys- 
tem,) our state was, and had long been, on the 
decline. That great numbers of her most wealthy 
and intelligent farmers had moved to the rich 
lands of the west and south-west, carrying with 
them their wealth, and intelligence or knowledge, 
which is said to be power, and lefi only their de- 
preciated lands—whereby the sources of taxation 
tor the support of all state expenses were daily di- 
minishing. In addition too, the learned proles- 
sions must necessarily have a more scanty sup- 
port: and [ had for years seen the young lawyer, 
physician, and perhaps the more useful divine, 
wending the same way. When, in fine, | saw a 
rapid decline of our state, both physical and moral, 
I was constrained to ask the political questions, 
with suggestions, from which, **Commentator’’ 
with so muck kindness and confidence informs us 
that I “appear less at home.” IL hope “he will 
pardon me for saying,” that after reading his com- 
mentary [ am “of the same opinion still;” and I 
believe [am so, not because his views are ‘‘a- 
gainst my will.” I feel no disposition, nor have f 
the information or ability to enter into discussion 
of this subject: yet I will say, that although [have 
not “consulted the most approved writers on the 
subject, nor statistical comparisons of the two me- 
thods of conducting internal improvements by pri 
vate chartered companies, or entirely on state ac- 
count,” yet f should suppose afier all that has 
been written by “the most approved writers,” that 
there is opening for dwo opinions upon the sub- 
ject, from the fact of some recent internal improve- 
ments (in other states) on the “state account”’ 
principle being in progress, or that “the most ap- 
proved writers on this subject”? must have very re- 
cently come to light. 

As regards the trial of our sister state who has 
involved herself in a debt of some fifteen or twen- 
ty milhons of dollars, I conceive the trial as yet 
by no means concluded. ‘Commentator’ may 
suppose after the completion of these important 
works, the tolls will never be sufficient to pay the 
interest and necessary expenses, much less to ex- 
tinguish the debt or loan. If’ so, the trial will be 
conclusive. Should the tolls not only pay the in- 
terest and expenses, and extinguish the debt, and 
ever after bring a handsome revenue into the 
state treasury, then I suppose ‘Commentator’ 
would not object; even too, if many of those un- 
dertakings have been made poltical party jobs, 
with incompetent undertakers and superinten- 
dents, and the expenses much greater than those 
of any private company or companies. [ say so 
for this reason, that where a state undertakes all 
these internal improvements, some of them might 
fall far short of expectation, and be unproductive, 


either after the strongest presumptive evidence that 
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they would be profitable, or from incompetent un- 
dertakers and superintendents, and exceeding great 
expense: yet when the whole be completed, if the 
result be an income not only sufficient to pay ofl 
the debt and expenses, but to relieve the citizens 
of the commonwealth from direct taxation, what 
more could be wished. 

The last important objection with “Commenta- 
tor” is, that ‘almost all matters of internal im- 
provement when undertaken on public account, 
are forced to subserve, in locality, in the choice of 
agents to conduct them, and in the expenditures 
lavished on them, the popularity of the occupants 
for the time being of political power.” ‘This I 
presume would be true in a greater or less degree. 
rhisy however, is one of the evils attendant upon 
fallen man. It may be traced to the principle of 
self-love, which prevents men from doing unto 
others, as they would that others should do unto 
them. As these favors depend upon the occupants 
for the time being, and the occupants depend upon 
popularity, and popularity (1 am truly sorry to say 
it) upon the wind,* and the wind blows from dil- 
ferent points in a short time, so it may not be long 
before these favors are pretty equally divided. At 
any rate | see no good reason why through fear 
of partizan favors, varying with the popular 
breeze, we should have all the control, profiis and 
emoluments (which may be great) permanently 
fixed upon a few individuals and their heirs, in- 
stead of the profits being thrown into the public 
treasury for the common weal. When I penned 
the questions above alluded to “on certain topics 
of political economy,” I had not the smallest ex- 
pectation of ever hearing of them again. Yet as 
they have been thought so erroneous by ‘“Com- 
mentator” as to excite his attention, and as I veri- 
ly believe with a view of correcting the error; and 
as he has failed to convince me, I thought it but 
proper to state some of’ the reasons why I had not 
retembraced his views. I assure you, sir, as I 
a before said, that I am no great politician. I 
should be unwilling to introduce the subject into 
your paper on party grounds, and should be sorry 
io see it in these days of excitement, introduced 
by others far before me in political acquirements. 
I hope so far as we have gone, we have not trans- 
cended the limits of political eeonomy—one of' the 
branches not improperly introduced for the general 
good. 

If t have wandered from “home” into a wilder- 
ness, | have met with a native of our-own state, 
(in No. 3, Farm. Reg. pp. 138, 140,) whose com- 
pany cheers me in the desert; who, upon the sub- 
ject of the improvement of the James and Ka- 
nawha Rivers, says: “I have no hesitation in say- 
ing it would have been better for Virginia to have 
borrowed the whole sum instead of raising it at 
home by subscription; for I have no doubt that 
the tolls on the improvement will ultimately pay 
much more than interest on the money wns ve 
&c.” Again the same writer, Professor Dew, 
says: “I do not, however, by the remarks made, 
wish to be considered as censuring those who fa- 





* We think that our correspondent does great injus- 
tice to the wind in making it the cause of such effects. 
The wind is honest and “straight forward’”—and, 
whether it is doing us good or harm, we can at least 


| 





vor the joint-stock scheme of our state. It was 
the only plan perhaps which could have been suc- 
cessfully carried through, and therefore ought cer- 
tainly to have been supported rather than leave the 
state without any improvement at all.” 

T. B.A. 


P.S. My remarks have run in rather a differ- 
ent enaitGee that I had intended. I wished 
to have speculated a little upon your theories in 
your work on Calcareous Manures. I wished also 
to ask the favor that you would collect and publish 
in your Register, the best information upon the use 
of quicklime upon diflerent soils. 


From the last London edition of the “Complete Grazicr.”’ 


ON THE BREEDING, REARING, AND FATTEN- 
ING OF SHEEP. 


{Continued from p. 222 Vol. IfI.} 
On the treatment and rearing of house-lambs. 


In the preceding chapter, the treatment of 
lambs intended to be kept for stock, has been 
chiefly regarded; but, as the price given in the 
winter, in the metropolis, ao in other places 
where there is a demand for young lambs, is often 
very considerable, we shall, at present, confine our 
attention to the rearing of those animals, under 
cover, in which case they are denominated house- 
lambs. 

In this branch of rural economy, two cireum- 
stances are worthy of notice: 1. ‘To put the rams 
and ewes together at such a time, that the lambs 
may fall at the proper season; an object which 
may be easily effected by any skilful shepherd: 
and, 2. ‘That appropriate places be provided for 
their reception. Where the suckling of house- 
lambs is intended to be regularly followed, it will 
be necessary to erect a house of such proportions 
as the probable extent of the business may require, 
and to divide the building into pens, in order that 
sach lamb may be more conveniently suckled; 
but when itis nota primary object of attention, 
any airy building may be made to answer the 
purpose. Care should also be taken, not to 
crowd too many into one house at the same time; 
as the increased degree of heat, thus occasioned, 
will render the place unwholesome. 

The breed of ewes, best calculated for produ- 
cing house-lambs, is the early Dorsetshire sort, 
particularly those whose lambs die fair, in the 
language ofthe market; ie. whose flesh is of'a 
delicately-white color: and from this prolific va- 
riety the demands of the luxurious in the metrop- 
olis are supplied. The dams are fed with hay, 
oil-cake, corn, cabbage, or any green food aflorded 
by the season; which is given in an inclosure ad- 


joining the apartment where the young lambs are 


confined. ‘The light is excluded from the lambs 
excepting at the intervals when the shepherd 
suckles them upon the ewes; and some feeders 
confine them in separate stalls in order to prevent 
them from playing, and thus promoting their fat- 
ting, but others deem the exclusion of light to be 
sullicient. 

Where the system of’ suckling is carried on to 
a great extent, it will be advisable to mark the 
lambs, in order to ascertain which has been long- 


always tell which way it is blowing for the time being. | est sucking on the bastard ewe; (i. e. such as 
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suckle strange lambs,) as such lambs ought to 
suck a-head, or be permitted to take the first milk. 
There is great difficulty in compelling the ewes to 
suckle strange lambs; but when they have lost 
their own by accident, they may be deceived by 
stripping the skin from the dead lamb, and _ stitch- 
ing it round the body of a live one. 

in the intervals of suckling, some wheat straw 
may be given to the lambs in racks, either with 
wheat or bruised peas in troughs, together with a 
piece of calcined chalk for them to lick, but as the 
ewe’s milk is the chief support of their young, 
especial care must be taken to supply her with 
turnips; or, in case these or other roots cannot be 
procured, besides turning her into a good warm 
pasture, she should be ted with brewers’ grains, 
to which may be added a little hay, oats, or bran; 
but the last mentioned articles are greatly inferior 
{o turnips, or any of the succulent roots, in pto- 
ducing a flow of milk. 

The ewes ought to be conducted to the lambs 
three or four times in the day, at nearly equidistant 
periods; and if any one have a more than ordina- 
ry flow of milk, she may be held by the head, 
while asecond lamb draws the udder. During 
the whole of the treatment, the strictest attention 
ought to be paid to cleanliness; to promote which, 
the pens should be well littered with fresh straw; 
and, by this simple expedient, the animals will, if 
kept free from all disturbance, speedily fatten, and 
their flesh becomes exceedingly white and delicate. 
Some estimate may be formed of the profit arising 
rom rearing house-lambs, from the prices given 
per quarter inthe London markets. ‘These, re- 
tail, vary from ten to fifteen, or twenty shillings, 
according to the demand, so that each lamb sells 
at from two to four pounds; though the prices af- 
terwards gradually decline, till the ensuing spring 
allords an abundant supply for the table. Yet, 
whether from the great trouble of the requisite at- 
tendance, or from the precariouspess of the result, 
it isa remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of population, the rearing of house-lambs 
has, of late years, materially fallen off. 


On the feeding of sheep. 


The successful feeding of sheep must greatly 
depend on the quality of the pasture intended for 
their reception, and upon the resources which the 
farmer has for supplying them with food during 
the trying winter months. Hence, as already in- 
timated, it will be necessary to suit them to the 
pasture, and on no account to purchase or procure 
sheep from the grounds of a supe¢ior quality to 
those which are destined for their support. With 
sheep, as with other cattle stock, ithas been found 
that the larger breeds are calculated only for the 
richest and most luxuriant grounds, while the 
smaller sorts are best adapted for the less fertile 
tracts, where the grassis shorter; and as the breeds 
that are most beneficial for particular situations are 
detailed in the introductory view prefixed to this 
book, we deem any further remark on that subject 
unnecessary. 

In the grazing of sheep, as well as neat eajile, 
various methods are practised, and with different 
success. ‘Thus some farmers buy two, or thiree- 
shear wethers, early in May, which, for several 





weeks, are indiflerently kept till all the grass has 
been mown off the meadows, when they are turn- | 


ed into the rowen, and are allerwards forced or fit- 
tened off on turnips, hay, and oil-cake, during the 
Winter months, so as to be fit for sale at the com- 
mencement of march. ‘This practice is very ben- 
eficial, if conducted with care, as mutton fetches 
the most advantageous prices in that month. 

Others purchase pregnant ewes towards the close 
of summer, or early in the autumnal quarter; and 
keep them on inferior grass lands, stubbles, or fal- 
low, till the beginning of’ the following year, when 
they are kept in good condition through the lamb- 
ing season, and after that in the best manner that 
circumstances will admit; so that the lambs may 
be ready for sale in sullicient time for the dams to 
be fattened for the butcher early in autumn. 

Another profitable practice on good soils is, the 
buying of lambs of forward breeds, about the end 
of August, or in the beginning of the following 
month. ‘The animals thus acquired are, by some 
graziers, kept in an indiflerent way throughout the 
winter, till the following spring, when they are 
turned into rich pasture, and fattened so as to be 
ready forsale before Christmas, at which time the 
as stock are cleared off the land. Others how- 
ever, adopt a system altogether the reverse of this: 
having purchased the sheep, as already stated, 
they force them with the best keep that can be 
procured, and dispose of them as quickly as pos- 
sible, Each of these plans has its separate ad- 
vocates; they are all good; and the preference to 
either can only be determined by relative cireum- 
stances of soil and situation, the quantity and the 
nature of the feed. 

In grazing sheep, the fine grasses produced on 
downs are, undoubtedly, the best and most conge- 
nial food for these animals; and, on such soils, both 
the finest wool and the best mutton are produced; 
but in order to bring sheep forward at an earlier 
age than would be possible on such herbage, and 
for the larger breeds reared on lowlands, richer 
pasture is necessary: good hay alone will fatten 
wethers; but they may be yet more advantageous- 
ly prepared for the butcher by means of grass and 
hay together. Great attention, however, is ne- 
cessary, that sheep be kept from all grass that is 
grown in marshy places, otherwise they will be- 
come allected with the rot. And here it may not 
be amiss to remark, that the late Mr. Bakewell at- 
tributed this fatal disease solely to flooded lands, 
and the premature, but unsubstantial, herbage al- 
forded by them. Whenever, therefore, particular 
lots or parcels of his sheep were thus allected, his 
practice was to fatten them for the butcher; and, 
probably from motives of jealousy, in order that 
he might be certain the animals would be killed, 
and not got into other hands, he was said to rot 
them belore they were disposed of: ‘This he etlect- 
ed by overflowing a pasture or meadow in the 
summer, in consequence of which the soil thus 
flooded inevitably rotted the sheep that were fod 
on it in the ensuing autumn: but this, it should be 
observed, does not apply to irrigated land, if pro- 
perly managed.* 

Beside humid situations, and the acid grass ve- 
getating there, the tufts of long, rank grass that 
usually spring up after horse-dung, are injurious, 
unless the grass has been previously exposed to a 
few nights’ frost, alter which they may be turned 


——— Ow 
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*See Book VIII. Chap. XI. 
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in without danger. It is also improper to suffer 
sheep to browse upon fallows that are wet and un- 
sound, as they frequently pull up unwholesome 
herbs by the roots, which they eat with the dirt 
adhering to them. This has been thought to give 
them the rot; though there is much reason to doubt 
the accuracy of that supposition, which, indeed, is 
manifestly at variance with the fact, that sheep fed 
on turnips, with which they necessarily lick up 
dirt, are not thereby affected with it, though they 
may be injured by the weeds. ‘The origin of the 
rot, so far as it has been ascertained, is solely attri- 
butable to the. wetness of the land on which sheep 
are fed; and its immediate effect is the production 
of insects, termed flukes or flowks, which prey 
upon the liver; but whether these are generated in 
the animal by the nature of the food, or are de- 
rived from animalcule absorbed with it, is still un- 
known. It is observable that salt marshes are ex- 
empt from this malady; and therefore salt has, not 
unreasonably, been conjectured to afford a preven- 
tive, but its eflects have not been sufficiently tried: 
the best is a dry pasture. In such pastures, how- 
ever, as are subject to give sheep the rot at certain 
times, it will be advisable to let the lambs run with 
the ewes; the longer the better; for though these 
tender animals are more susceptible of injury in 
these unsound places than full-grown sheep, yet they 
are seldom attacked with the rot, suckling having 
been found a preservative against it. 

In turning sheep into pastures, particularly wa- 
ter-ineadows, and also into those places that are 
subject to rot, it will be necessary to pursue the 
Same precaution as with neat cattle, viz. previous- 
ly to satisly the craving of appetite, by giving them 
hay or cut straw; and, after the dew has been 
evaporated by the rays of the sun, to drive them 
gently round the field for two or three hours, be- 
fore they are suflered to feed. But, whenever any 
sort of dry food is given, they ought to be supplied 
with pure water, particularly during the intense 
heat that usually prevails during the dog-days, and 
which often renders the grass as dry as subble. 
lor this purpose, clear, light running water is al- 
ways to ba preferred, where it can be obtained; 


though, in general, whatever water presents itsell’ 


is made use of.* 





* The watering of sheep is on the continent, regard- 
ed as a circumstance of the greatest moment, and ac- 
cordingly receives that attention which it requires. 
Thus in Sweden, and at the national farm at Ram- 
bouillet, in France, they are daily watered with run- 
ning water, or with that obtained from lakes and 
springs; stagnant water being most properly and rigo- 
rously prohibited. In some of the Saxon sheep-farms, 


the sheep are watered in the cots or folds during the 


winter, instead of taking them to watering-places. 
Spring or well water is conducted, by means of pipes, 
into troughs, out of which the sheep drink at pleasure; 
they in consequence drink oftener, and each time take 
less water, which is favorable to their health. The or- 
dinary mode of watering sheep in that, and, we may 
add, in many parts of our country, is attended with 
many inconveniences. The animals refuse to drink 
water in the winter, if it be too cold; they hurry while 
drinking; and do not take enough when the weather is 
very windy, or hail, rain, or snow falls. Besides which, 
they often disturb the water with their feet; this dis- 
gusts them, and at length, one part of the flock com- 
pletely prevents the other from approaching the water- 
ing-place. 


—_ 


The best time for turning sheep into summer 
pastures is in May, when every attention should 
be paid to proportion the number according to the 
luxuriance of the grass; and, as these animals are 
with difficulty restored-to good condition when in- 
jured by want of sufficient food, it will be advisa- 
ble rather to understock than to overburthen the 
land. It is, however, worthy of notice, that. b 
pursuing a system of close feeding, the plants will 
be prevented from running up to seed, and those 
grasses, which are naturally coarse and unprofita- 
ble, will thus be kept down, and become sweet and 
valuable. ‘The number to be allotted to an acre 
depending on the weight of the stock, the richhess 
of the soil, and the forwardness of the pasture, it 
must be evident that no general rule can be appli- 
cable to this portion of management, which must 
be wholly regulated by the combination of those 
circumstances. . 

Of late years, it has become a frequent practice 
to soil sheep during summer with the various ar- 
uficial grasses, and to supply them with corn, as 
well as green food, during winter. In this view, 
barley-meal, when abundant and cheap, may be 
advantageously combined with green meat, and 
will speedily fatten wethers: pulverized oil-cake 
has also been given; but has been objected to, as 
it is ‘apt to impart a peculiar flavor to the mutton. 
Pea-haulm is much. relished by sheep; and pota- 
toes, particularly if steamed, would rapidly con- 
tribute to fatten them, were not the operation at- 
tended with two much trouble for the feeding of a 
flock. Borecole and burnet also supply an excel- 
lent food for sheep during the winter, particularly 


towards the close of that season; but in most situ- 


ations turnips form the farmer’s chief dependence 
for the winter-keep of his sheep-stock. 

There are various methods in the use of giving 
turnips tosheep. By some farmers, they are promis- 
cuously turned into a field, and allowed to eat the 
roots at pleasure; either previously picking these 
out of the ground for their use, or leaving the 
sheep to do that themselves. Others divide theirland 
by hurdles, and inclose the sheep in such a space 
as these can clear in one day, advancing progres- 
sively through the field till it is cleared. But, in 
either case, care should be taken not to turn them 
in until the dew is off in the morning, as by their 
eating the turnip-tops they would be subject to 
become hoved. Another method is, to pull up 
such a quantity of turnips as they can consume in 
afew days, and cart them off the land to the sheep 
pastures; and in wet weather, or when it is an ob- 
ject to feed off the turnips on the ground on which 
they are grown, this is an advisable mode. 

Each of these methods has its advantages; but 
a more profitable plan than either, is to eat off the 
crop by two successive flocks of fattening and store 
sheep. By allowing the first the range of the field, 
they will scoop out such turnips as they preter, 
and will thus satisfy their appetites better than 
where the turnipsare dug up: a most material point, 
it may be observed, to be considered in fattening 
all cattle, which should always be indulged, when 
that is possible, with such food as they prefer. 
The store sheep may then follow, and the roots 
and pieces left by the former should then be taken 
up for their use. One man with a common picker, 
used for the purpose, will turn out and break as 
many as will serve a large flock, and his hire will 





‘be more than compensated by their being eaten 
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clean up; while, if that were done by the fattening 
flock, it would perhaps rather check than forward 
their improvement. When the turnips are hurdled 
off to be eaten on the land, they should always be 
taken up; as otherwise, in so small a space, they 
would be trodden under and spoiled; if not taken 
up, the sheep should be allowed more room. 

But the fattening of sheep cannot be conducted 
to advantage without regularity in distributing, and 
economy in the management of, the various ar- 
ticles that compose their food. Hence it will be 
found useful to have troughs, with partitions in the 
middle and racksannexed, about two feet high trom 
the ground, the whole being firm and steady, so that 
it cannot be overturned. 

The sheep-cribs and racks in common use, are 
too well known to require description. Considera- 
ble benefit may be derived from their adoption for 
the purpose of feeding sheep; for it not only ef- 
fects a material reduction in the consumption and 
expense of provender, which is thus prevented 
from being trodden under foot, or soiled with 
dung; but also, in this state of separation, the 
stronger sheep cannot drive away the weaker, as 
each js secured by the head. 

But whatever system of management may be 
adopted by the farmer, whether at home or in the 
field, he ought on no account to withhold salt from 
his sheep; for not only does the continual use of 
that article contribute to the digestion of succu. 
lent vegetables, and of course preserve the ani- 
mals in constant health, but it is also said to im- 
prove both the quantity and the quality of the 
wool, and it ought to be particularly used in those 
moist situations, the produce of which is liable to 
rot sheep, of which malady it is affirmed to_be both 
a preventive and acure. Rock-salt is unubted- 
ly preferable; but, where this cannot bé*eonve- 
niently procured, it will be advisable to dissolve 
common salt in water, and afier mixing it with 
fine, pure clay, or with pulverized and sifted chalk, 
to form the whole into masses or lumps, which 
may be placed under shelter, so that the sheep may 
lick it at pleasnre. 

The importance of salt in preserving the health 
of sheep is not generally known, or appreciated, 
by many breeders of’ this island, who do not give 
it in any form. The same prejudice exists in Prus- 
sia and Holland, where no salt is allowed to these 
animals.* On the contrary, at Rambouillet, in 
Silesia, Saxony, Sweden and Spain, salt is con- 
sidered as a most important article, and the 
use of it is most strongly recommended. In Swe- 


den, they give salt, particularly in rainy or damp | 


weather, and frequently add to it wormwood, or 
some other bitter vegetables, juniper seeds or ber- 
ries, and even pitch, which articles are reduced to 
powder, and, afier being diluted with water, are 
carried to the sheep house, and put into the trunks 
of trees, which are excavated expressly for this 
purpose: the preparation is considered as an ex- 
cellent preventive of several distempers, particu- 
larly the dropsy, to which the Swedish sheep are 
very liable. Inthis country, the high duty on salt 
has hitherto prevented its employment for many 
agricultural purposes, to which it might be benefi- 
cially applied; and to none,more advantageously 





—_ 


*In Holland, the use of alder leaves, which the sheep 
eat with uncommon avidity in wet weather, is said to 
prevent the rot. 
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than in the feeding of cattle; but as that objection 
now happily, no longer exists, it is to be presumed 
that it will fe dually brought into use. 

The preceding statements have been given 
chiefly with reference to the fattening of sheep 
profitably for the market; but it ought never to be 
forgotten, that the growth of the wool is liable to 
be materially aflected by the systém of feeding 
pursued. It is essential to the evenness and 
strength of the staple, that the feeding of the an- 
imal should be uniform, without any sudden inter- 
ruption or transition: for, where this is suffered to 
take place, the natural progress of the wool is 
checked; a second pear succeeds; and the point 
of contact becomes so weak as to snap under the 
operation of the manufacturer; who, being aware 
of this disadvantage, cannot of course aflord such a 
price for wool of this description, as he could for 
that of a more perfect staple. Much wool is in- 
jured in this way between summer and winter keep, 
which should be made to blend as gradually as pos- 
sible, that the mischief above described might be 
prevented, and a sudden transition from rich to 
owe diet or from poor to rich keep, ought careful- 
y to be avoided. 


(To be continued.) 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


TO PRESERVE CELERY THROUGH THD WIN- 
TER, 


Get up the celery on a fine dry day before it is 
injured by frost, cut off the leaves and roots, and 
lay it in a dry, airy place for a few days; then re- 
move it to a cool cellar, where it will be quite se- 
cure from frost, and pack it up with sand, putting 
layers of celery and of sand alternately. 





STEAM-DIGGING MACHINE, 


M. Wronski, a celebrated mathematician at 
Paris, has, according to the Paris papers, discover- 
ed a new system of applying steam to carriages, 
digging machines, hoes, picks, ploughs, &c.; so 
superior to any thing hitherto known, that a 
French company has bought his patent for four 
‘millions of {rancs.—Le Z'emps. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 


LIMING IN LEHIGH. 





In speaking more particularly of Lehigh county, 
jit may be assumed, that the introduction of the 
use of lime in farming, and the culture of clover 
about 20 years ago, wrought a most salutary revo- 
lution, and saved the second and third rate lands 
from being deserted for the far west. Ever since 
that period agriculture is rising. Every summer 
adds to the number of solid and capacious barns, 
and old ones are enlarged. A considerable part 
of the county, especially on the borders of the Le- 
high and its tributaries, is limestone land, but the 
trouble and expense of carting the stones the dis- 
tance of 14 miles is not thought too much, thus al- 
most the whole of our county is provided with 
this commodity. As soon as winter sets in, or as 
often as during surnmer the other farm operaiions 
are suspended, the quarries present a lively scene, 
land wagons or sledges are seen toiling along up 
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and down through the country, broken and hilly as 
it isin many parts. ‘The consequence is, that you 
see beautiful farms not only in hollow Jands, but 
in situations where you never would look for them, 
on the tops of the mountains as well as on their 
declivities. Wheat however is not the only sta- 
ple article; we produce a great quantity of rye for 
sale and home consumption, for man and beast; 
for be it remembered that we eat rye bread in pre- 
ference, even when we have both sorts on the ta- 
ble. The effect of lime upon rye land is quick 
and immediate, hence whoever is improving his 
land begins with rye. On the Lehigh land quar- 
ried limestones are sold at the quarries for 25 cents 
per ton. In other sections, the common way 1s 
for farmers to do all the labor themselves and pay 
to the owner of the quarry 6 cents for — ten 
bushels of quicklime they draw from the kiln, or 
they engage hands paying to them from 1 to 1) 
cents per bushel of quicklime, the hands to find 
their own tools and powder where necessary— 
this is in addition to the fees of the owner of the 
quarry. ‘The work at the kiln to be done by the 
farmers. If you wish to buy quicklime you can 
have it deposited on the fields at ten cents per bush- 
el and upwards, according to distances. We put 
irom 40 to 60 bushels on the acre, repeating the 
operation every five yeas. From the time that 
stone coal from Mauch Chunk has been furnished 
in abundance along the Lehigh canal, and that its 
use in burning lime has been understood, agricul- 
ture has received a new start. Previously, the 
scarcity of fuel—though rather prospective than ac- 
tual, operated as a check upon the universal use of 
lime. Now the coal is mixed with the lime stones, 
und no more wood is .required but what is necessa- 
ry to ignite the coal, which may be done with 1 
or 1} cords, thus not only a mass of fuel is saved, 
but a great deal of hard labor—the coal when 
once fairly burning requiring no farther atten- 
dance. 

Timothy is not much raised on dry land, as its 
effect upon the land is not so beneficial as that of 
clover. Common rotation, Ist. clover, 2d Indian 
corn, 3d oats or flax; and potatoes, manure, 4th 
wheat, 5th and 6th clover, 7th wheat, without 
manure; 20 bushels of wheat—50 bushels of In- 
dian corn, 2 tons of clover per acre, are good crops, 
though there are many instances of more having 
been produced. Average somewhat below this. 

for the benefit of such as wish to sprout a few 
seeds of gama grass, let me add my recipe. Split 
the seed with asmall chisel, put the kernel in a 
tumbler with sand, keep it moist, and in 3 days, if 
the seeds are not covered too deeply, the grass ap- 
pears. ‘The splitting is easily done. ‘The seed of 
gama grass is inthe shape of a cylinder, on the 
surface of which you will observe a spheric trian- 
vie, two sides being formed by seams, and the 
third by the base of the seed, but the two sides or 
seams, one not quite connected with the base, 
make the connection with the chisel or knife, and 
the triangle will fall out like a trap door, the ker- 
nel adhering to it; take care not to separate it fur- 
ther, or injure it, which is very easy to avoid. 





From the Tennessee Farmer. 


TO DESTROY BRIERS. 


_ We are assured by a respectable and intelligent 
farmer, that from the repeated experiments of 





—— 


himself and his heighbors, he is able to state with 
confidence that briers, both the blackberry and 
dewberry, will be effectually destroyed by cutting 
them down or ploughing them up when they are 
in full bloom, which is ordinarily in the month of 
May. 


From the Tennessee Farmer. 
SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


Answer to Queries of a subscriber ened in 
the Farmer No. 6 page 91. 


The two great objects to be attended to, in, rais- 
ing clover seed with profit, are—first, to secure the 
production of as large a crop to the acre as prac- 
ticable—and secondly, to harvest the crop in such 
a manner, as to bring as large a portion of the 
seed into the barn and to leave as small a portion 
of it as possible in the field. 

To attain the first object, that of securing a large 
product, we have in our preceding numbers, in ob- 
servations on the culture of clover, given the ne- 
cessary directions; we will now only repeat, that 
the main things to be attended to are the following 
—Ist. ‘That the land be fertile. 2d. That it be well 
prepared before sowing the seed, as heretofore di- 
rected. 3d. That a sufficient quantity of seed be 
sown tothe acre. 4th. That it be evenly distrib- 
uted over the ground. 45th. That, whenever the 
land requires its aid, gypsum or plaster be sown 
on the clover—and 6th. That it be not injured by 
injudicious or excessive grazing. If these particu- 
lars be well attended to, an acre of ordinary land 
will produce three bushels of seed in a common 
season, olten more. 

We come now to speak of the more diflicult 
and laborious operation of safely and economical- 
ly harvesting and securing it. This requires care 
and attention. ‘The great objects to be aimed at 
are, to cut the seed at the period when there is the 
largest portion of the ripe seed on the ground, in 
that stage of maturity, which will admit of its be- 
ing collected into the barn, and so to handle it, as 
to prevent the seed from being shattered off and 
left on the field, while the straw -or haulm only is 
collected inthe barn. It is, we believe to the impro- 
vident and ruinous neglect of strict attention to 
these two latter objects, that most farmers may at- 
tribute their failure in making clover seed. We will 
lay before our readers the results of our own ob- 
servation and experience, on these important 
points, hoping that those of our patrons, who may 
have discovered a better mode of eflecting these 
objects, than the one recommended, will yet com- 
municate to us their practice in time to enable us 
to lay it before the public in our next number. 


Time of cutting. 


_ As the clover seed, from the time the first heads 
ripen, until the close of the season, are daily ar- 
riving at maturity, the great desideratum is, to as- 
certain -the precise period when there is on the 
ground the greatest portion of ripe seed, in a state 
which will admit of its being collected and brought 
into the barn. If the clover be cut before this pe- 
riod, there must evidently be a loss sustained, from 
the immaturity of too large a portion of the seed. 
If the cutting be deferred beyond this period, an 
equal, and perhaps a greater loss will be sustained, 
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from the impossibility of saving the seed first ri- 
pened, generally the best,on account of its being 
so easily shattered off. We.would recommend, 
as the most eligible time for cutting, the period 
when about two-thirds of the heads have become 
ripe and assumed a black color, many of the 
others, at this time of a brown color, will ripen 
alter cutting. 


Mode of cutting. 


Where the clover has not lodged, and is high 
enough to admit of it, by far the most expeditious, 
and in every point of view the most eligible mode 
of cutting, is to cradle it as we do grain, only 
throwing it into double swarths, that is laying the 
clover cut from two lands in one swarth. If the 
grass be so short as to require it, a strip of linen 
may be fastened on the fingers of the cradle so as 
io prevent the heads falling through them. 


Mode of curing. 


If the crop be not heavy: and the weather be 
good, the swarths may lie undisturbed for several 
days, until the hay be perfectly cured, it should 
then, in the morning.or evening while sufficiently 
moist from the dew, to prevent its shattering otf 
too easily, be gently raked into small bunches, 
such as can be conveniently raised with a fork and 
laid on the wagon. When not too damp, these 
bunches should be hauled to the barn, and either 
stowed away in mows, or, which is best, thrashed 
off, and either immediately ‘cleaned, or else the 
heads stowed away in a room prepared for the pur- 
pose until winter, to be then .thrashed or trodden 
out. But should there be rain on them, or should 
they be sutlered to remain in the field any consid- 
oaks length of time after being raked up, these 
bunches must with a fork be gently turned bottom 
upwards, and laid in a new place, after every rain 
to which they may be exposed, and afier every 
two or three days they may have lain in the field 
in fair weather. ‘This is necessary to prevent the 
seed from being injured by the heat and moisture to 
which they will have been exposed, from the sun, 
the rain, and the moisture of the earth. After 
being sufficiently cured, while dry, let the seed be 
gently laid on the wagon or sled, and hauled te the 
barn, using every necessary precaution to ensure, 
that as little of it as possible be left in the field or 
scattered along the road.. 


Mode of cleaning. 


Various methods are practised, for cleaning the 
seed from the chaff. The only two as far as we 
know, used in this country, are treading it out with 
horses, or cleaning it ina thrashing machine: The 
first is tedious, laborious, filthy and unwholesome 
both to man and beast, the latter is far preferable 
in every respect, but as all are not provided with 
thrashing machines and as therefore many must 
still continue to tread out their seed we will sub- 
mit a few observations on the mode of performing 
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no seed, and that from which the seed has been 
separated, but much the larger portion of the 
seed, still enveloped in the chat, will be found in the 
rear of the fan, this, having been separated trom 
the empty chaff adjoining it, must be again spread 
on the floor and having added another portion of 
untrodden chaff, the horses must be again put on 
and made to tread it another day when it should 
be again run through the fan as before, the pro- 
duce of this, will far exceed that of the first day’s 
treading, but still, much good seed will be found 
immediately in the rear of the fan not yet separa- 
ted trom the chaff—this must be again spread on 
the floor, and a new addition be made of untrodden 
chaff, and this process must be repeated until the 
whole crop is trodden out. The seed, alier pass- 
ing through the fan, should first be run through a 
sieve, sufficiently coarse to permit the clover seed 
to pass through, but retaining all larger seeds and 
trash. It should then be again run through a fi- 
ner sieve, retaining the clover seed, but permit- 
ting the passage through of all smaller substances, 
by these two processes, the clover seed will be 
thoroughly cleansed from all kinds of filth and pre- 
pared for market. The only advantages derived 
trom cleaning the seed rather than sowing it in the 
chaff, are the ascertaining with greater certainty the 
quantity sown and the ensuring a more equal dis- 
tribution of the seed—where theretore, a suflicient 
quantity can be afforded to insure the desired 
thickness in every part of the ground, sowing in 
the chaff, will not only do as well, but is to be pre- 
ferred, as it is believed more likely to come up and 
to stand. 





From the Silk Culturist. 
SEED TIME FOR THE MULBERRY. 
South Coventry, ( Conn.) June 25th, 1835. 


Sir—The scarcity of mulberry seed the present 
season having prevented many persons from sow- 
ing nurseries in the spring, I take the liberty of in- 
forming them, through the medium of your 
paper, that from experiment, I am satisfied that 
the month of August is a suitable season for 
sowing the seed. If sown any time during the 
month of August the seed will vegetate quickly, 
and by the time of the early autumnal frosts, the 
plants will have grown to the height of three or 
four inches. ‘They may then be easily covered 
with straw and horse manure, which will suili- 
ciently protect them through the winter. In co- 
vering them but little straw should be used, other- 
wise, the rats and mice may be induced to burrow 
in it, in which case they will most assuredly de- 
stroy the plants. If the seed is sown at this sea- 
son and protected in this manner, they start early 
the following spring, grow vigorously through the 
summer, and by autumn attain about the same 
height as though sown the preceding spring. An- 
othér advantage from sowing in August is that 
seed of the same year’s orowth may be obtained, 
which is more sure to vegetate. 


J. W. BOYNTON. 








this operation. Having covered the barn floor with 
seed inthe chaff to the depth of from 12 to 18 
inches, put on the horses and tread one day, the 
next morning run the chaff through a fan, much 


of it will have been beaten to dust and will be 
blown away, as will also the light chatl, having 





SELECTION OF SEED. 


| The important topic, of the 
selection of seeds, opens this number, [of the 
New York Farmer] examples are quoted to show 
‘that the successive selection of seed from choic 
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plants grown in the same situation, is to be prefer- 
red to any benefit which changes of. seed from dis- 
tant localities can produce. We in the South prac- 
tice on the opposite system very a the 
planters of Bayou Bceul grow cotton seed from 
Mexico, and furnish seed to the planters of Petit 
Gulf; these in their turn supply Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama, and from them our Petit 
Gulf cotton seed comes—gradual changes take 
place in iis character here, and the genuine varie- 
ty is kept up by annual importations. 

It isnot to be doubted that instances occur of re- 
markable improvement’ both in the ars and 
quantity of our rice crops upon the use of North 

‘arolina seed rice. And it has been the settled 
habit of our rice planters from the commencement 
of that culture on our River Swamps, to draw their 
supplies of seed from the Inland Swamps; this 
shows a deep conviction of the advantage derived 
from change of seed. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gibbes, of Chester dis- 
trict, in this state, grows corn known there as the 
three eared corn, which his neighbors buy for its 
prolific tendency; this he obtained by selecting 
stalks having three ears; and every body knows 
that of late our Sea Island planters have been 
zealous in the selection of fine samples from their 
crops for seed; so far was this intent examination 
carried in one instance, that the long use of mag- 
nifying glasses, to aid in selecting the finest fibre, 
threatened blindness to one gentleman of Jolin’s 
Island, as we are told, he is rewarded by sending 
to market a “fancy brand.” —South. dgr. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS, AND INQUIRIES, 
ON THE [IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 


Charlotte, Va. dug. 1, 1835. 


We are disputing in this section of country 
whether the three or four-shift system is most 
suitable to our lands, and I propose making a few 
remarks relative to this question, as wel! as some 
desultory observations on other matters connected 
with the subject of agriculture. 

In order to arrive at any thing like accurate con- 
clusions, it is necessary first to define the terms 
three and four-shift system, as used in this com- 
munication. By the three-shift system, we mean 
a farm divided into three equal parts, cultivated 
pce one year in corn, one in oats, and one 
in grass. By the four-shifl system, we mean a 
farm divided into four equal parts, cultivated suc- 
cessively one year in corn, one in oats, and two in 
grass. From this it will appear that on the three- 
shift plan there is in fact but one year’s rest—and 
on the four-shift plan only io-—ehith in my hum- 
ble opinion, is but a slender chance for improve- 
ment—that is, where we depend on grass alone. 

The farm on which I now reside, has been un- 
der what is called the four-shift system, for some- 
thing like fourteen years—eleven of which, I can 
safely say, there has been little or no grazing du- 
ring the spring and summer. Occasionally in the 
months of November and December I have _per- 
mitted my cows, and sometimes a small head of 
horses, to glean the fields. My stock of hogs ne- 
ver yet enjoyed the pleasure of the harvest field 
more than twice or thrice during the fourteen 
years; and strange to tell, } have never bought 
wh or bacon, except the two first years of my 

itile farming career. The different shifis have 
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been tolerably well set with herds grass or clover, 
- aserween either of these grasses would grow) 
or the greater part, if not the whole time above 
mentioned. Sull my lands are poor and unpro- 
ductive—and I am now in what is commonly call- 
ed a quandary. Shall I continue my efforts on the 
four-shift plan—or shall I abandon all hope, and 
try the three-shift system? 

It would, Mr. Editor, be-a source of much gra- 
tification not only to the writer of this article, but 
also to many other readers of your valuable Re- 
gister, to see this subject fully discussed by some 
of’ your able and practical correspondents from the 
tobacco growing country. ‘The excellent remarks 
already published in your columns, relative to the 
three and four-shift systems, apply. more particu- 
larly to the wheat growing country. My opinion, 
though entitled to Dut little weight, if any, rather 
inclines to change; and the reasons which influence 
my mind in relation to this important subject, will 
be candidly and plainly submitted to you and 
your readers. 

The first which suggests itself in favor of the 
three-shift, is, a greater proportion of the best land 
of the farm will annually be brought into cultiva- 
tion. Now, in order to elucidate this idea as clear 
as possible, let us take for example, a tract or farm 
containing 320,000 corn hills, and where tobacco, 
corn and oats are cultivated, (as is common here) 
8,000 per hand of each, is considered fair crop- 
ping for an average parcel of hands, although 10, 
and sometimes 12,000 per hand is cultivated. This 
320,000 divided into four-shifts, and worked by 
ten hands, gives four shifis of 80,000 each. If the 
same farm Ke divided into three-shitts, and man- 
aged by the same force, we have three shifts, con- 
taining about 106,000 hills each. Out of this we 
may select the best 80,000 for the year’s work. 
The remaining surplus of 26,000 may be sowed 
down in small grain, which will not materially in- 
terfere with, or affect the general management of 
the crop; or it may be suffered to improve by rest, 
and be occasionally cultivated, as time and _eir- 
cumstances may direct. From this view of the 
question, it would appear a matter easily decided: 
but then another question arises—does the land 
improve as much when cultivated once in three 
years, as when cultivated only once in four? Ex- 
perience, as.aiready remarked, is but a small in- 
ducement with me to hope for much improvement 
to our common lands from grass alone; and we 
may add to this, the combined advantage of non- 
grazing and deep ploughing. ‘These remarks are 
intended to apply only to the common corn land 
of this section of country, or to lands of a midling 
quality, for there is not the least doubt that fresh 
land of good quality, or even old land in good 
heart, under judicious cultivation, with the use ef 
clover, may be not only kept up to its original fer- 
tility, butis susceptible of a high degree of im- 
provement. But on the common corn land let me 
ask what is the improvement of three or four years 
worth, when, as before remarked, that of ten or a 
dozen is scarcely perceptible? 

Another advantage which the three-shift system 
oo consists in the great saving of labor 

th in the preparation and cultivation of the crop. 
It generally requires the greater part of my hands 
to shrub and clean up the briers, bushes, &c. near- 
ly the whole time of the ploughing season, (say 
from the 15th November till the 15th of January, ) 
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in order to keep the ploughs in motion. This la- 
bor would be considerably diminished under the 
three-shilt plan, for the plain and obvious reason, 
that a bush or shrub is easily cut off, or taken up, 
at one ortwo years old, when if permitted to grow, 
and increase in number, another twelve-months, 
the labor would be increased nearly two-fold; and 
we all know the difference between working a field 
recently cultivated, and one that has not been dis- 
turbed for a longer period of time. 

Again the three-shift system offers a great in- 
ducement tu abandon that pest on all stiff high 
land, called herds grass; for on the four-shift sys- 
tem with this grass, we only reap the advantage 
of the grass the last or fourth year, it being hard- 
ly discernable the year afier seeding; whilst on 
the three-shift plan we may avail ourselves of the 
use of clover, which springs up earlier, and affords 
a much better covering to the land. The clover 
crop on good high land, and with seasonable 
weather, may be used moderately the year it is 
seeded, and yields one of its best crops the suc- 
ceeding year—which may be called a ‘nimble 
shilling,” and according to the old adage,is worth 
at least a “slow dollar.” 

Lastly by adopting the three-shift plan, the far- 


mer is enabled to turn his attention more to the; 


subject of manure, which to the vegetable king- 
dom is of the same importance, and sustains the 
same relation, that bread does to the animal king- 
dom. And we are here led to ask what is the 
best application of manure, or what is the best 
system of manuring? “Shall we apply the little 
that is made to the poor worn-out spots? or shall 
we give it to those parts of the field which are in 
better condition? It surely cannet be sound policy 
to give one bushel of manure to a gulley which 
will scarcely compensate us for the time required 
to scatter it on—especially whilst we have so 
much land of a better grade, that will, on a mod- 
erate calculation, pay us double. 

I have thought, Mr. Kditor, for a long time, 
that many of us who make great pretensions to 
the subject of improvement, commence at the 
wrong end of the chapter. What would be the 
diflerence of product in applying manure to an 
acre of exhausted land—and applying the same 
quantity to an acre in good condition? Suppose a 
certain small quantity of manure applied to an 
acre which will produce without that aid, one bar- 
rel, and the gain should be one-tenth—would an 
acre capable of producing two barrels, gain only 
one-tenth? But if each acre gains one-tenth, 
does it not follow as a consequence, that we have 
tuken the wrong end first? Does manure increase 
the productive capacity of soil in proportion to the 
quantity applied; or is it in proportion to the fer- 
lility of the soil previous to the application of ma- 
nure? I do not suppose the productive capacity of 
soil can be the law regulating the increase, unless 
by that capacity we mean the fertilizing matter 
already contained in the soil, which possibly may 
he the case, and is perhaps exemplified in the ap- 
plication of plaster—for we can scarcely believe 
the very small portion of plaster generally used, 
could have the effect’ so frequently seen, unless 
We reason on this hypothesis. But as a general 
rule, Lam disposed to think the increase from ma- 
hure, is in proportion to the fertilizing matter al- 
ready contained in the soil, and a particular adap- 
lation of this manure to the soil. Let us take four 





lots of land Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, diflering in point 
of fertility according to their respective numbers; 
that is, No. 1, producing one barrel—No. 2, pro- 
ducing two barrels, &c. Now, supposing that the 
same small quantity of manure is applied to each 
of these lots, which lot will give the greatest re- 
turn for the application? The gain of No. 1, ta- 
king a tenth for the increased production, is one- 
half bushel—No. 2, gains one bushel—No. 3, 
gains one and a half—whilst No. 4, gains two 
bushels, thus showing an increase of product for 
the same labor and expense, of 300 per cent. ‘This 
perhaps would be the result until the soil is 
brought up to its highest point of productiveness, 
or nearly so, at which time we might take the 
next number, and so on, until we shall have com- 
pleted the rotation. 

The policy of this course arises from the simple 
fact, that under present circumstances, we are put 
up to all that we can do, to make both ends meet, 
and the plan proposed provides for the present a 
more plentiful return, whilst for the future we 
may remember the proverb—‘Sufficient unto the 


day is the evil thereof.” 


Opinions on these matters, from any of the rea- 
ders of the Farmers’ Register are respectfully so- 
licited by a subscriber trom 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY. 





ON SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Granville, N. C. Aug. 1835. 


The following extract of a letter was handed 
me by a friend, a copy of which I send you for in- 
sertion in the Farmers’ Register. The cause of 
agriculture is to some extent interested in the dis- 
semipation of information upon the subject of this 
letter. ‘There exists in this section of country a 
strong prejudice against the use of clover seed 
sold by the merchant, from the danger of intro- 
ducing nettles, and other pestiferous plants—and 
besides, the cost is in a great many instances, an 
objection to the buying of them. I hope some 
one of your readers is in possession of a more 
convenient and speedy means of saving these 
seed, than the one described below. If so, he 
would confer a favor on the public by publishing 
it through the columns of the Register. 1 shoul 
myself De particularly gratified, by seeing a com- 
parative estimate of the trouble and labor of sa- 
ving the seed, with the cost of purchasing them. 


Extract of a letter from Dunkerque in France, in 
answer to inquiries respecting the culture and 
manner of saving clover seed in the north of 
France, and kingdom of Belgium. 


DuNKERQUE, Jan. 7, 1834. 


“The seed is sown from the month of March 
till about the 20th of’ May, in’ ground sown with 
wheat or oats. It ought to be sown in cloudy, fog- 
gy, or rainy weather, as hot sunny weather is apt 


samme to burn os of the seed, and of 
course make the crop thin on the ground at har- 
vest. 


W hen the wheat or oats are cut, the _ tee re- 
mains covered with the clover plant, which does 
not require the least care or trouble during the 
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winter, unless being passed over by a wooden or 
iron roller, where the frost has rendered the ground 
too light. In the month of May of the following 
year, they pull out all the thistles, and other de- 
structive weeds, and plants that may_ be likely to 
impede its growth, or be troublesome afterwards. 
In the beginning of July they cut the first crop of 
hay. ‘This first crop does not give any seed, but 
the plant grows again, and it is in the second cut- 
ting or crop that they find the seed. It is for the 
farmer to judge when the plant is ripe enough to 
cut for seed: However, it appears necessary it 
should be quite ripe, or apparently dead. ‘They 
then dry it well and stack it, and when dried or 
deadened,they thrash it out with flails, in the same 
way they formerly used to take out grain in Scot- 
land. It is, however, very difficult to part the 
seeds from the husks of the clover plants, and 
then it requires all the skill and ingenuity of the 
farmers, with their fanners, rakes, sieves, &c. to 
cleanse it so as to please the English, and more es- 
pecially the Scotch farmers. This plant is gen- 
erally sown in land which requires rest, and is fol- 
lowed by a crop of wheat. ‘Thus they will in the 
year 1833 have wheat in which they sow clover 
seed in 1834. They gather the harvest of clover 
seed in 1835—they have wheat again,and in 1836, a 
crop of flax. This mode of culture generally pro- 
duces the finest quality of flax, but the land must 
be good and rich. 

“If any further information regarding this or 
any other of our productions, can be useful to you, 
or your American friends, you know you have on- 
ly to say so, and to command my services.” 


T. 


The above you will publish or not, at your dis- 
cretion, in the Farmers’ Register. ‘The subject at- 
tracted my notice from its being the first account I 
have seen of a method of saving clover seed. I 
hope (more for the benefit of my neighbors and 
others, than of myself, for I never expect to ga- 
ther the seed, although I sow it to some extent, 
and intend to do so quite extensively hereatter, ) it 
will turn out that the ingenuity of some of our 
Yankee brothers has already invented a machine 
ora mill, for the purpose. If they have not it 
seems to me from the nature of the thing, a mat- 
ter of surprise. ‘The introduction of clover into 
the county of Granville, is of recent date, andun- 
til the last two or three years, its successful culti- 
vation was regarded as an experiment. ‘This ex- 
periment has, however, been fairly made, and its 
success has fully realized the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, so that the crop is now coming into 
common, and in some instances, into extensive 
use; and [ doubt not will, with the herds grass 
and other artificial grasses, in the course of a very 
lew years, greatly improve our system of agricul- 
ture. ‘The doubts heretofore entertained with re- 
spect to the culture of clover, were formed with re- 
lerence to the heat of our summer months, and 
not to the character of our soil, which is general- 


ly well adapted to the growth of tobacco and | 


wheat, and of course, in the absence of other op- 
posing influences, to clover. 


{There are several objections to mowing clover to 
save the seed, for the farmer’s own use. The stalks 
and leaves, which, if left, would help to enrich the land 


ee 
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where they stood, are taken off, and with much labor, 
to be carried out again for the same purpose, even if 
not wasted. A large proportion of the seeds are har- 
vested green, or, if waited for, to ripen, the early ripe 
will have been mostly wasted. Bad weather, after 
mowing, will cause much more loss of seed, either by 
shattering or sprouting. The seeds then must be sep- 
arated from the stalks by treading or trashing, and fan- 
ning, at considerable cost of labor. Finally, all the 
seeds of bad weeds, ripe about the same time, are sa- 
ved with the clover seed, and carefully sown over the 
other best parts of the farm. 

There are contrivances to pull off the ripe heads of 
the clover, by means _of an edge formed into long 
teeth like those of a comb. The smaller kinds are 
worked by hand—the larger drawn on wheels by a 
horse. This plan seems to be free from most of the 
objections stated above, and to promise well in theory. 
Nevertheless, in 40 years it has not worked its way 
any where into general use, and very few farmers in 
Virginia have used, or continue to use this plan. 

There is another mode which would seem the most 
slow and tedious of all—but which we think decidedly 
preferable both to buying the seed, and to saving them 
by mowing and thrashing. This is to pull off the 
heads by hand. When there is plenty of crop to ga- 
ther, and there is no objection to leaving a large pro- 
portion—and even though tie growth is irregular or in 





spots—women, stout boys, and girls, will gather from 
eight to ten bushels each a day, These are of course 
only the heads containing ripe and perfect seed—and 
no seeds of bad weeds are mixed with them. The 
seed live and thrive better by being sown in the chaff 
—and the only objection is the great difficulty of regu- 
lating the quantity. If equally distributed, six bush- 
elsin the chaff are enough for an acre. In this man- 
ner every day’s work is saved, by putting the seed in 
a house as fast as gathered. No bad weather causes 
loss, except by interrupting and preventing the ga- 
thering. Where there is the proper kind of labor to 
spare in August (which however never can be where 
there is cotton to pick out,) it is seldom so profitably 
| employed as in this seemingly slow way of saving 
| clover seed. ] 








(\THE IMPROVED POCKET CHONDROMETER.— 
SKINLESS OAT. 


_— 


| . ‘ * 
| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


This being a very. useful little implement, and 
probably not generally known to your subscribers, 
‘I take the liberty to send you a description of if, 
together with a copy of the printed table pasted 
on the inside of the small box containing the im- 
plement itself. Its use is to ascertain the weight 
/per Winchester bushel, of all kinds of grain or 
seed, which it does very aceurately. © The princi- 
ple on which it is constructed is that of the steel- 
jyard. It consists of a very neat little brass stan 


dard, six inches high, with a cireular bottom about 
| two inches diameter, a small bar about nine inches 
long, part brass and part steel—the brass part gra- 
duated, and having a small brass weight made to 
slide on it so as to mark by its edge the number ol 
pounds per bushel, of the grain or seed intended 
to be weighed. 


For the other end of the bar 
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there is a little brass bucket made to contain about 
a gill, struck measure, which is to be carefully 
filled with whatever you design to weigh, when 
the bar is fixed on the standard, and the brass 
weight being moved until it balances the filled 
bucket, ascertains precisely, the weight by the 
struck Winchester bushel. 


Copy of the accompanying Table. 


Seventeen specimens of marketable grain and 
seed. 


Wheat is from 55 to 63 Ibs. per bushel; mean wt. 59 


Rye, 50 3656 53 
Barley, 45 49 47 
Red clover, 60 G64 62 
White do. 66 70 638 
Dutch clover, 65 71 68 
Hemp, 38 42 410 
Linseed, 44 50 47 
‘Turnip, 48 50 . 49 
Oats, 35 42 384 
Meadow grass, 10 18 14 
Rye do. 12 20 , 16 
Cingue foil, 22 28 25 
Peas, 62 67 644 
Small beans, 60 66 63 
vanary, 54 56 55 
Rape, 4750 48} 


The use of this little implement will be obvious, 
1 think, at first sight; for it furnishes, at once, a 
moreconvenient and expeditious mode than any 
{ have known tried, of ascertaining the compara- 
tive weight of all our varieties of wheat, corn, 
rye, and oats; and as their value generally, is in 
proportion to their weight, it is a matter of some 
importance, as well as curiosity, for every farmer 
10 possess so easy &@ means of ascertaining which 
is the heaviest. [ have very often used this im- 
strument, and in several instances, have sold: my 
wheat by it—the purchaser being perfectly satis- 
fied with this mode of determining the weight. 
By this I find the weight of the skinless oat to be 
\7 Ibs., whereas the heaviest oats in England, (as 
you will see by the table,) weighs only 42 lbs. As 
you may never have seen this new variety, which 
has lately been introduced into England from Chi- 
na, and cultivated with great success, I send you 
a few grains as a sample. Last spring I purchas- 
ed from one of William Prince’s agents, In our 
neighborhood, a single quart, at the rate of $16 a 
bushel! One pint of’ these I drilled in my garden, 
nine inches apart, the wide way, and two inch- 
es the other, as nearas | could prevail on the hands 
employed to drop the grains at that distance; but 
they were probably nearer. In this way the pint 
sowed 247 square yards, and produced 116 pints 
of such grain as I send you. ‘The produce would 
have been something more; for three spots, each 
about six or seven feet square, were lodged, and 
consequently injured. ‘The average height, when 
ripe, was about four feet, and the appearance then, 
by far the most beautiful of any small grain T ever 
saw. From the looks of the grain I should judge 
't would make very good flour; but for horse feed 
it must certainly be vastly superior to any other 
oat yet discovered. To judge by my single trial, 
they will make at least as much, by measure, as 
iny of the kinds we cultivate, and will so far ex- 
“eed them in weight as to give them a very de- 
‘ided preference. Be all this, however, as it may, 
| have determined to sow as many bushels of them 


— 
next spring, as I can procure: not however, at six 
teen dollars a bushel. 


JAMES M. GARNETT. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE ABOLITION SOCIETIES; 
AND ANTICIPATED RESULTS. 


For some years past, the small, but growing and ac- 
tive sect of abolitionists in the Northern States, have 
been bringing their theories respecting slavery into 
practical operation: and the effects have recently as- 
sumed an importance which threatens seriously to af- 
fect both the agricultural interests and_ political rights 
of the Southern States. This sect, composed of bi- 
goted and reckless zealots, who avow their aim to ef- 





slavery, at all hazards, and without regard to conse- 
quences—has ‘increased rapidly in numbers and 
Strength. Noris this strange. The detestation of sla- 
very, in the abstgact, is a feeling almost inseparable 
from man’s best feelings; and thousands of slave hol- 
ders—who will, if necessary, defend their rights 
against the attacks of the abolitionists, at the bayonet’s 
point—would make far greater personal sacrifices, in 
any feasible and proper manner, to mitigate the evils, 
or remove, if possible, the existence of slavery, than 
those who condemn and denounce them. It is the ea- 
siest thing in the world to be charitable at the ex- 
pense of other people—and there never will be a lack 
of fierce advocates for the removal of this evil, though 
by producing evils ten times greater, so long as all the 
losses and dangers from the change, whatever they 
may be, must fall on those far removed from the zeal- 
ous and ferocious “philanthropists” —who are striving 
to put fire to a train of gunpowder, because they are 
in perfect safety from the awfuland destructive explo- 
sion that may follow. 

These societies, lately deemed so contemptible, and 
now perhaps as incorrectly elevated to a most impo- 
sing station of power and influence, are now using 
systematic efforts to reach their end. More than 200 
affiliated abolition societies in the Northern States, 
have already been organized, to labor for the good or the 
illof the South: large amounts of money have been ccl- 
lected—secret emissaries are employed in the South— 
from their presses numerous publications are issued, 
filled with misrepresentations and falsehoods, address- 
ed to the supposed feelings of the slaves, and to the 
degraded understandings and besotted prejudices of 
the lower class of their northern countrymen—and 
these publications, through the mails, are sent free of 
carriage (to the publishers) to every part of the south, 
as well as of the north. These violent and open pro- 
ceedings, and the strong suspicion that even worse are 
in secret operation, have roused the south, and drawn 
forth a burst of indignation, and expression of deter- 
mined resistance, which will be universal. In this 
matter, at least, there are no party divisions to distract 
our views, and to prevent a united effort to maintain 
our interests and rights. Whatever may be the issue, 
the people of the south will, in defence of their rights 
iand property, act as one man. Public meetings are 

every where called. ‘They have been already held in 
| Richmond and Petersburg, and with a unanimity with- 
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fect, if possible, the entire and immediate abolition of 
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out precedent, resolutions have been passed expressive 


of their feelings of indignation—and of approval of. 


such legal and proper measures, (and perhaps rather 
exceeding the legal limit,) as may be deemed neces- 
sary to guard against these assassin-like attempts. The 
circumstances of the very recent discovery of an in- 
tended insurrection of slaves in Mississippi, instiga- 
ted, planned, and intended to be led (as is alleged) by 
white men, some of whom were emissaries of the 
northern abolitionists, have served to add fuel to the 
flame, and to increase the bitterness of denunciation, 
and of hostile feeling. | 

So far as the opinions of the South, (as proceeding 
from public meetings, and from the press generally,) 
are expressive of indignation at the movements of 
the abolitionists—and of determination to resist, at all 
hazards, and to any length, the practical execution of 
their theories, (even in the slightest particular,) they 
command our entire and hearty approbation. But we 
greatly doubt the propriety and the policy of giving so 
much importance to the ravings of the abolitionists, 
and to their circulation through the press and the mails. 
The violence of effort openly exhibited in endeavor- 
ing to suppress these publications (even if entirely 
successful in the attempt,) may have as ill effects on 
those for whom these publications were designed, as 
their circulation: and perhaps we may be thereby in- 
creasing the apparent importance of these societies, 
and possibly their influence and power, far more than 
their own labors could as yet have effected. 

We do not intend to discuss the question of right, or 
policy of the institution of slavery as it exists in these 
states. We should disdain maintaining the argument 
to defend our rights, or to urge our claim of property. 
Whatever may be the evils of our system of slavery, 
(and we deny not that they are many for the slaves, 
and still more for their masters,) the matter is our own 
concern—and we will not consent to its regulation be- 
ing touched by the people of the north. And while 
they will confine their efforts to mere words, they will 
meet with no success in exciting the slaves (of Vir- 
ginia at least) as a body, to insurrection. There 
would be at least as much prospect of success, if the 
attempt was made, by writing and printing on this side 
of the Atlantic, to stimulate the peasantry of Ireland, 
or even the better informed poor population of Eng- 
land, to cut the throats, and seize the property of the 
rich. But though the object of the abolitionists is al- 
together visionary and impracticable—and would be a 
subject for derision and contempt, but for its probable 
accompaniment of horrors—still they can, and proba- 
bly will, (if at all countenanced by the better judging 
majority of their countrymen,) produce effects of awful 
importance, and affecting deeply and permanently, the 
welfare of the people of the United States, and the 
permanency of their present general government. The 
utmost direct effect of the efforts of the northern pro- 
vokers of insurrection, would be conspiracies of slaves, 
detected before maturity, as recently in Mississippi, 
and visited awfully, illegally, and without just disecrim- 
ination, on the heads of black and white—of the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty—or partial massacres by 
the blacks, as in Virginia in 1831, which however a- 
trocious, and afflicting to individuals, would be nothing 
as a war measure, and would draw down most certain 





vengeance and destruction on the heads of the murder- 
ers. Whether such effects may be great or small, the 
sure and inevitable result must be, that whatever evils 
may be brought on the whites, will eause ten times as 
much ta the race which the “philanthropists” are aim- 
ing or professing to serve. If any one desired the 
greatest possible amount of misery to be inflicted on 
the slaves of the south, by any means, and without re- 
gard to other consequences, he ought to wish for the 
increase of the numbers, strength, and power of the 
abolitionists of the north. 

The Southampton massacre is often brought forward 
as proof of the impending danger of insurrection. To 
our understanding of those deplorable events, and-the 
consequences, (and we had good means of knowing 
them,) they prove directly the contrary. ‘The insur- 
rection of Southampton was gotten up and sustained 
through its brief course of thirty-six hours, by the 
concurrence of several circumstances, some of which 
are so rare, that they never can be again looked for. 
The leader was a man of uncommon power of mind, 
yet touched with something of insanity—a religious 
enthusiast, who had persuaded himsélf, and some 
of his ignorant followers, that he possessed prophetic, 
and perhaps other supernatural gifts.. While this de- 
lusion (and this alone,) served to gain him his first few 
followers, he had cunning enough not to impart his de- 
sign, even generally, but to two, until the day of the 
out-break—and to but six or seven in all, before com- 
mitting the first midnight murders on the sleeping and 
unsuspecting victims. If the secret had been com- 
mitted to even fifty, and for a single week, there is no 
doubt but it would have been divulged, as in every 
other case of conspiracy. A powerful aid, also, to this 
most successful of insurrectionary movements in this 
country, was that it was the season for distilling; on 
every farm new brandy was found in abundanée, and 
its maddening power was kept in full operation to gain 
recruits, and to stimulate them to acts of butchery. 
Their whole bloody progress manifested the deeds of 
men made frantic by the conflict of drunken valor,and 
the cowardice of their nature, or of education. The 
band never reached fifly in number, and half the re- 
cruits were. forced by threats into their ranks, and 
most of the others were deluded by false statements of 
their force and success, which were almost equal in 
power to actual constraint. They murdered fifty-five 
persons, all surprised and defenceless, and mostly wo- 
men and children, before their movements were 
enough known to cause resistance—and as soon as the: 
least effective resistance by armed whites was made, 
the whole band broke and fled, scattered in dismay, 
and not the slightest attempt was made to rally, or re- 
peat the effort. All the guilty perished—and unfortu- 
nately more than the guilty, from the madness of the 
times, such as will always be excited by such events 
—and of which awful fruits will always be produced, 
when an infuriated people (as lately in Mississippi,) 
take the execution of law and justice into their own 
hands—which is equivalent to having both law and 
justice completely put aside, and their place taken by 
the ignorance, delusion, and worst passions of men. 

The efforts of the mad abolitionists of the north, (or 
of their more temperate countrymen, who claim to be 
friends of southern interests, because they are for at- 
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tacking slavery slowly and gradually, ) may cause rep- 
etitions of such events, and their equally deplorable 
consequences: but they will only serve to destroy 
whatever amount of happiness and contentment is now 
enjoyed by our slaves, and produce to them misery,,if 
not destruction, without there being a semblance of 
hope for effecting, by any of their efiorts, the object of 
a peaceable extinction of slavery, and elevation of the 
condition of the blacks to equality of right and power 
with the whites. | 

It would be useless toremonstrate with the abolition 
societies and their leaders—to address ourselves to the 
reason of men who insantly expect to reach their ob- 
jects through the desperate means which they use— 
or to appeal to the sense of rectitude of any, who, 
even for a desirable end, would willingly resort to 
means so abominable—so murderous in their tendency. 
But we would address our language of complaint and 
of warning, to the great majority of the citizens of the 
northern states—who declare themselves friends to the 
south, and utterly opposed to the schemes of the abo- 
litionists—in the hope of inducing them to exert their 
counteracting influence, and to put down the nuisance— 
to use the power which the great body of any commu- 
nity on the right side must always have over a very 
small portion, considered by that majority as altogeth- 
er inthe wrong. We would ask of the reflecting, to 
say whether the movements of the abolition societies 
are likely to effect their avowed object, even if the 
object is thought desirable—and of the prudent and 
calculating, to consider whether any results disastrous 
to the interests of the south, would not also necessarily 
and greatly injure the interests of the north. 

We are assured, from the north, as with one voice, 
that the abolitionists are but a few, scorned and con- 
temned by the people generally, and by all of worth 
and high character. Still this despised handful of men, 
call and hold public meetings to disseminate their doc- 
trines, in every town—have openly established, and 
keep in operation, presses to flood the south with incen- 
diary publications—and instead of being put down by 
the force of what is said to be the public and general 
opinion, are permitted to proceed in their course without 
impediment of any kind. The reply is ready, that 
these acts, however detestable, are not in violation of 
existing laws, and therefore cannot be restrained. It 
is not for us to point out the remedy—but we beg 
leave to submit a similar case for illustration. 


this iniquitous policy of our government, as openly to 
league for its destruction, by inflicting loss and destruc- 
tion on the interests and persons supported and enrich- 
ed by protecting duties—that they provided materials 
and employed agents to burn the factories of the north, 
and to poison the proprietors and superintendents: that 
under a philanthropic horror of the enormous mass of 
suffering which is certain soon to reach, and then for- 
ever to attend the laboring manufacturers, (far worse 
than the sufferings of our negro slaves—) that all 
means of seduction were addressed to this class, in- 
cluding the plunder of their employers’ property, to 
urge their joining in and becoming the most efficient 
agents of the work of destruction. Suppose that the 
preparation of means for these ends was carried on 
without disguise—that proselytes to the hellish design 
were continually and zealously sought by public meet- 
ings, and publications, in many southern towns—that 
the leaders and principal actors were all known, and 
even proud of their notoriety—and that nothing was 
hidden except the operations of their emissaries, at- 
tempted or executed in the northern states. Suppose 
farther, that with all this unlimited malignity of inten- 
tion, the actual effects produced were comparatively 
trivial, and that the northern manufacturers, in fact, 
feared their enemies as little as slave holders have to 
dread the now avowed abolitionists: still—would such a 
state of things, and its evident increase, be patiently 
borne by the north, and the southern states be held as 
friendly? Would the plea be valid that ‘these villain- 
ous plotters were but a few, held in detestation and 
contempt by the great body of southern people, who 
would rejoice no less than their northern brethren, to 
see such miscreants meet with merited punishment, if 
the laws were such as to permit any to be inflicted: 





‘but that no existing laws had been violated by the 


known acts of these men in the south—and when they 
carried their proceedings to the northern states, it 
would be for the latter to apply the proper punish- 
ments—in the propriety of which, (and in aid of which, 
if necessary,) the south would heartily concur.” It 
such declarations would serve to justify us in the opin- 
ions of our northern brethren, we ought to receive as 
equally entitled to respect the reasons given for the im- 
punity and unmolested progress of the bold and open 
conspirators and incendiaries of the abolition school. 








The people of the southern states are very generally 
opposed to the policy of forcing manufacturing, or 
other pursuits of industry, by protecting duties—by the 
operation of which, itis considered, that they and their 
country are heavily, unjustly, and illegally burdened, 
to furnish millions in indirect bounties, to northern 
capitalists. Very many of us in the south, upon gen- 
eral principles, as well as in regard to our general in- 
terests, are as hostile to this policy, as any calm and 
dispassionate abolitionists can be to the existence of 
negro slavery. Now suppose that a few thousand of 
our zealots—(for they are to be found in all parties and 
sects—) were to carry to such excess their hatred of 
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From the Arcana of Science. 


HOUSE FLIES. 

On April 7, the Secretary of the Entomological 
Society read a paper by Mr. Spence, detailing a 
a curious mode, adopted in Italy, of excluding the 
house fly from houses. ‘The plan consisted simply 
in straining a net, made of white thread, across 
the aperture of an open window: the meshes of 
the net were about half an inch in diameter. It 
had occured to Mr. Spence, whether it could be the 
dread of a spider’s net which caused the flies to 
avoid the thread net, but on consideration he had 
determined otherwise; and he was totally at a loss 
how to account for so singular a circumstance, 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 
MACHINE FOR RAISING MARL. 


In your Essay on Calcareous Manures, you 
ive instructions for digging and carting marl. 
This method [ pursued for several years, but found 
the labor hard on my hands, and tedious. Mar! 
here is generally found in deep ravines, or in wet 
grounds. My operations have been slow, from 
the difficulty of making firm and lasting ways, 
and the labor of ascending steep hills. Last win- 
ter I made a model, and this spring I built a ma- 
chine for raising marl, to be worked by a horse. I 
have been using it to advantage, and now send 
you adraught of it, as it may be useful to those 
who have wet marl pits like mine. By means of 
a pump to throw off the water, pits may be work- 
ed at a considerable depth; and even if marl is 
dry, if it lies deep, I think it may be used to ad- 
vantage. I use two boxes, and by means of 
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hinges and a latch, the marl is discharged from 
the bottom.- I have double blocks: the rope pass- 
es through the swoop about eighteen inches from 
the end, and runs down to the post which sup- 
ports the swoop, and passes through it, on a small 
roller, and in like manner through the next post, 
to the cylinder, to which a reel is attached to in- 
crease the motion. The post which holds the 
swoop and the cylinder, runs on iron pins let into 
thimbles. ‘The lever is in two pieces, one fastened 
in the cylinder with a groove at the end, into 
which the other is let, and secured by a sliding 
iron clamp. When the marl is discharged from 
the box, and the swoop swung round over the pit, 
in nautical phrase, by unshipping the end of the 
lever, the rope unwinds, and the box descends 
without moving the horse. The circle in which 
the horse travels ought to be twenty-one feet in 
diameter, and the second and third posts support- 
ed by side braces. 
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The cost of the machine is small, though I can-|pedition, without stoppage to mend roads, or to 


not make an exact estimate. The carpenter who 
did the work, was hired by the day on the farm, 
and was taken off with other jobs: but his bill 
could not exceed eight dollars. The cost of’ the 
iron work was ten, and one hundred and sixty-five 
feet of inch rope, at eighteen and a half cents a 
pound. The timber, taken from my own woods, 
may be estimated at five dollars. The rope I find 
soon wears out, and [ intend to supply its place 
with a light iron chain. 

When the mar! is uncovered, with one efficient 
hand in the pit, and a less efficient one to discharge 
the boxes and drive the horse, five hundred bush- 
els may be raised ina day. ‘The work is not op- 
_—— to the laborers. The teams stand on 

igh, dry ground: no sloughs to plunge through, 
and no hills to climb. 'The swoop is turned by a 
small rope over the carts, and the marl immedi- 
ately discharged into them. I work four carts, 
with two sets of oxen to each. They came out 


clear ditches. 


WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 
Wye, Queen Anne’s co. Md. July 15, 1835. 


CULTIVATION OF BEET-ROOT SUGAR IN 
FRANCE. 


A hectare of land (nearly 2} acres) sown with 
beet, produces, in most cases, 2,400 kilogrammes 
of the root, which is equivalent to 47 ewt. 36 lbs. 
avoirdupois; and there are many instances in which 
a single grower raises from 8U,000 to 90,000 kilo- 
grammes (6,260 to 7,098 cwt.) The cultivation 
costs the farmer about 8s. the 1,000 kilogrammes 

20 cwt.) The quantity of sugar extracted by 
the present process is in the proportion of se- 
ven or eight parts of saccharine matter out of 100 
parts of the rawroot. From the molasses, sugar 





of the winter lean and weak; and now with green 
clover for their food, at the distance of a half to 
three-quarters of a mile, I draw out from four to 
five hundred bushels a day; and my oxen have 


improved. My work goes on with ease and ex- 


is obtained, and the pulp furnishes neatly as much 
fattening food for cattle as the root in its simple 
state; the leaves also are much sought after by the 
grazier for his cows during those months of the 
year when green fodder is not easily obtained.— 
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From the Silk Culturist. 


CLIMATE AND SOTL OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Almost every newspaper in the country has an 
occasional paragraph on the culture of silk, and 
in many of them we notice the elimate. and soil 
of New England, spoken of as admirably adapted 
to rearing the silk werm and the cultivation of the 
mulberry. Remarks of this kind have a tendeney, 
not only to make an erroneous impression but to 
mislead other sections of the country into a belief 
that there is something peculiar in our climate and 
soil, which gives us advantages and facilities, in 
this respect, not enjoyed by others, while, at the 
same time, precisely the reverse is true. That 
providence in the distribution of its gifts has given 
us a Climate and soil congenial to the production 
of silk is a matter of fact, and ought to be of grat- 
itude and thanksgiving; but that it has lavished 
them upon us in greater, or even equal prolusion 
with some of our sister states is not true. 

The middle, southern, and western states, have 
natural advantages for the culture of silk, which 
the northern can never enjoy. The white mulber- 
ry will grow luxuriantly in all parts of the United 
States, and so far as its foliage is depended upon 
for the subststence of the worm, the natural ad- 
vantages of all the statesare equal. But with re- 
spect to the Chinese mulberry, it cannot be culti- 
vated in the northern states, without much addi- 
tional labor and expense; while at the south no 
extra care or precaution is indispensable to its 
propagation. ‘This gives the southern section a 
decided advahtage over the northern, which no 
amount cf skill or experience. can counterbalance. 
The whole truth about it is, a portion of the pop- 
ulation of New England, and especially of Con- 
necticut, have been for about half a century en- 
gaged in the culture of silk, and their experience 
and observations have constituted a fund of prac- 
tical information on the subject, which cannot be 
found in any other part of the country. ‘The suc- 
cess of the silk business in Connecticut, is there- 
fore attributable to this cause, and not to any pe- 
culiar adaptation of climate and soil, for in this 
respect we wre far less favored than most of the 
other states. 





From the New York Times. 
CULTIVATION OF SILK. 


It is litthe more than fifty years ago, since an 
American vessel was- seized at Liverpool for 
having on board eight bales of cotton, it not being 
believed that the article could be produced in this 
country. At present about 600,000 bales are car- 
ried to the same port. ‘To the culture of this ar- 
ticle the country owes a great part of’ its wealth 
and prosperity. Where fifty years ago eight bales 
of cotton were produced, one million two hundred 
thousand are now produced. If filty years ago a 
man had ventured to predict that the article of cot- 
ton would become the grand staple of the country, 
and add millions upon millions to its wealth, he 
would have been laughed at asa madman. It 
has lately been predicted that before many years 
are passed, the production of silk in this country 
will equal the production of cotton; and we see no 





reason to question the justice of the calculation. 
The cultivation of this article has been commenced | 
by the enterprising men of the east. ‘Thesoil and cli-. 


mate of New England are admirably adapted to its 
cultivation. Those who have thus far engaged in it, 
have reaped good profits, and have every reason to 
persevere. It hascommenced in apart of the coun- 
try where thrift and industry have never failed to 
succeed. Ithas been commenced under far more 
favorable circumstances than those which attend- 
ed the first cultivation of cotton. It requires but 
little labor, and the principal part of the labor re- 
quired may be performed by females and children. 
The experiment has thus far proved successtul, 
and.it has been attended with but a triiling degree 
of expense. 





A MODE OF DESTROYING ANTS. 


A writer by the name of Roughly, says: “Poi- 
soning with argenic is the most expedient mode of 
getting rid of ants,as the living will feed on the 
dead, so that the whole nest, (by devouring one 
another) are thus killed.” 





From the Northampton Courier. 


PLOUGHING UNDER GREEN CROPS FOR MA- 
NURE. 


Being the owner of a small farm, most of which 
was in a low state of cultivation at the time I 
commenced making experiments, and feeling desi- 
rous of enriching it faster than I could with stable 
and barn yard manure, the quantity made being 
small I therefore resolved to try the etfect of plough- 
ing under green creps. The piece upon whch I 
tried my experiment contains nearly four acres, 
and is of a hazle-nut colored loam, lying near the 
Connecticut river. 

In 1831, the lot above mentioned had wheat and 
rye reaped from it; about 1} were of wheat, and 
produced 17 bushels, yielding 93 bushels to the 
acre. ‘The 2} acres of rye yielded about 27 bush- 
els being 12 bushels to the acre—total of wheat 
and rye, 44 bushels. ‘The ground for the wheat 
was ploughed three times and had the same num- 
ber of harrowings. ‘That for rye was ploughed 
but twice, with two harrowings; clover and herds- 
grass were sown on the whole piece. At the time 
of raising the grain, I did not intend trying any ex- 
periment; but the grass seed not having come up 
well, the lot was ploughed once in August, 1832, 
and sown with rye, was fed down with sheep in 
the fall and also in the spring, until about May; 
thus affording sufficient feed to pay the expense of 
the seed for the first crop. 

After the sheep'were taken from the grain, it 
was leli to grow until about the time it blossomed, 
when it was ploughed under, and the ground sown 
with gp a eh bushel of seed to the acre. 
When the buckwheat was in blossom, that was 
also ploughed under; after which the ground was 
suffered to remain until a short time before it was 
sown, when it was again ploughed once, sown 
with wheat and rye, October 3d. Previous to sow- 
ing the wheat, the seed was soaked about twenty- 
four hours in brine, and afterwards rolled in plas- 
ter, where it remained in a body twelve or sixteen 
hours. My object in treating it in this manner 
was to prevent smut, and the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly, which has several times destroyed some 
of my wheat; but fortunately the crops tne present 
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year were uninjured by them. The rye was sown | prospect of obtaining blubber, it should be re- 


in its natural state. 


tered with about two bushels to the acre. It was 
sown for the purpose of benefiting the young 
grass, and it has now (spring of 1835) come up 
well, and bids fair to produce nearly twice the 
quantity of feed usually obtained from it in a sea- 
son. ‘I'he quantity of grain which the piece pro- 
duced the past season is as follows: About one 
acre was sown with white flint wheat and yielded 
16 bushels—2# acres were sowed with red bearded 
wheat, and produced 33 bushels, making in all 49 


bushels or 144 to the acre—? of an acre was sown | 


with rye and yielded about twelve bushels, being 
at the rate of 19! bushels to the acre. ‘The increase 
of the wheat crop, according to the above estimate, 
was more than 49 per cent. and that of the rye 
more than 59 percent. Had the past season been 
favorable for wheat crops, I doubt not that i should 
have obtained eight or ten bushels more. Perhaps 
some may think the plaster caused the last crop to 
be better than the preceding one; but I do not think 
it was, as I sowed some on.a piece of rye the past 
season, a part of which was left unplastered, and 
it could not be discovered that the plaster benefited 
either rye or land—the soil was the same as that 
on which the wheat was sown. 


From the [British] Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


IMPORTATION OF THE BONES OF CETACEOUS 


ANIMALS FROM THE POLAR SEAS FOR THE) 


PURPOSES OF MANURE. 


The great consumption of bones occasioned by 
the increasing demand for bone-manure in the ex- 
tension of turnip husbandry to the more remote 
and inaccessible parts of the country, accompa- 
nied with the small indeed, but gradual, rise in the 
price of that valuable means of fertilizing the soil 
situate ata distance from large towns, naturally 
creates the apprehension that at no distant period 
the demand will outrun the supply. In order to 
anticipate such an “untoward event,” our thoughts 
have lately been turned to a prolific source of sup- 
ply which has hitherto been almost entirely over- 
looked—we mean the Polar Seas. Much valua- 
ble bone might be brought home in the whale 
ships from those regions. One large whale might 
afford several tonsof bones. We are quite aware 


that while the prospect of’ an abundant supply of 


blubber arrests the attention of the whale-fisher, 
he will be regardless of the bones of the animal. 
This state of the mind is natural. The fisherman, 
when so actuated, only fulfils the principal object 
of his voyage, and were he always certain of load- 
ing his ship with the most valuable part of the ce- 
taceous animals which he captures, no one should 
be so unreasonable as to request him to direct his 
attention in the short time he has to accomplish 
his object to any other subject. But we all know how 
very seldom whalers bring home bumperships, how 
much more frequently the ships are only halfloaded; 
while every year some come home clean. Now 
some of their time might be profitably, at least 
usefully, employed in securing a quantity of’ the 
bones, such as the jaws, ribs, and vertebra of the 
animals which they capture, and although it would 
not be desirable to occupy the most convenient 
parts of the ship with bones, while there was a 


_membered that no bones can be obtained without 
In the spring of 1834 the whole piece was plas- | in the first place securing the blubber. 


It will, 


/no doubt, not unfrequently happen that the most 
successful periods of the fishing, are those when 


the capture of whales takes place faster than the 
blubber can be removed from the carcass and 
stored by; and we have heard a whaler assert that 
they have had fourteen carcasses floating along- 
side awaiting the process of fleecing. But if the 
whole bodies can be kept floating alongside to 
await the convenience of the crew to remove the 
blubber, cannot the fleeced bodies in like manner 
be kept floating till it is convenient to disengage 
some of the bones? Bones are easily disengaged, 
and would be of easy stowage. ‘They could be cut in- 
to junks with cross-cut staws made for the purpose, 
and many of them used as wedges to secure the 
butts in the hold, while others could be stowed 
away in any space in which a butt cannot be 
stowed. In this manner any ship could bring 
home many tons of bones; and it might be an un- 
derstanding among the masters of the ships on 
the fishing ground, that if one ship was much 





taken up with the storing of blubber, while anoth- 
| er was less successful, the latter might get leave 
\to tow away the fleeced carcasses. to their own 
ship. We have heard it stated that the bringing 
home of bones would be a question of freight wit 
the owners of the ships. We think this is a mis- 
take, for the mode in which whale-fishers are paid 
has no reference to freight. ‘They are paid ac- 
cording to the tons of blubber which they bring 
home. Some bones have been brought home of 
late years; one ship trom Leith last season we saw 
brought four or five tons; but what is that trifling 
quantity compared to what she might have 
brought when she came home little more than half 
laden? The mode adopted by the owners for pay- 
ing for bones, is to give the crew one-fourth of' 
their value, so that the question of freight has no- 
thing to do with the matter. We wish the own- 
ers of the whale ships from Scotland would seri- 
ously take this matter into consideration, and en- 
courage their crews to stow as much bone as the 
conveniently can at their leisure. The value mae f 
ized by the bone might not only pay the expenses 
of delivering the ship, but might even reimburse 
the owners for the loss of the bounty, over and 
above the value of the blubber in an average voy- 
age. Ifa premium of a piece of plate from the 
Highland Society would be any stimulus to the 
captains who would bring home the greatest quan- 
tity of bones, and thus forward our views for the 
benefit of agriculture by aconstant supply of a 
cheap and efficient manure, we are sure they will 
be happy te grant such a prize to the successful 
competitor, and the owners we are assured would 
be proud that it was one of their ships which had 
carried off the honored prize. 





From the British Farmer’s Magazine. 
REMARKS ON THE SCARLET TREFOIL. 


Addressed to the Conductor of the Gardener’s Mag- 
azine, and communicated by Mr. Lovpon. 


As the scarlet trefoil (trifolium incarnatum) 
has already engaged the attention of agricultu- 
rists, and from its valuable properties is likely to 
be brought into general use, permit me through the 
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medium of your periodical, to offer a few observa- | before the public that all may profit by it hereat= 
tions on the best mode of cultivating it. | ter. f 

It is well known, that all the clovers like asolid| It is a custom among many farmers, when they 
bottom; and irom experience it appears that such is | drive in their flocks in the fall, to put the whole 
more particularly the case with the scarlet trefoil. | flock together in a single barn, shed, or whatever 
When theland upon which it has been sown has | place they may happen to have to keep them in. 
been rendered fine and light,by repeated plough- | Now it is very evident that the young, the very 
ings, the crop hastrequently been an entire failure. | old, and weakly, or in other werds, the most un- 
Such failures have been attributed to the depreda- | healthy of the flock, cannot possibly fare equally 
tions of grubs; but there is much reason to be-| well with the rugged, and it is a fact while the one 
lieve that, the plant perished in the winter, owing | is thriving the other is losing its strength. When 
to the lightness of the soil, as [ have never heard | kept in this situation, one alter another fulls from 
of a single instance of failure when the seed was | liunger, and other causes incident to this state of 
committed to an unploughed surface. In the be- | affairs, and they are no longer able to raise them- 
ginning of October, 1833, L sowed a plot of gar-|selves. Here the shepherd for the first time sep- 
den ground, the soil being strong and rich, upon | arates the almost lifeless sheep trom the multitude, 
a chalk bottom. ‘The seedlings came up well; but, | and endeavors to restore it to health. But it is too 
in the course of the winter, all perished, with the | late. He is soon convinced that “a stitch in time 
exception of a single plant. In September, of the | saves nine”—that ten thousand dying sheep, are 
same year; Colonel Beach sowed a few acres in a| worth no more than the wool on their backs. , 
field, about a hundred yards distant, which he had When sheep are brought in from the pastures, 
ploughed and dressed tor the purpose, the soil in| in the fall, they should be divided into four distinct 
this case being of asimilar nature to that men- | flocks, viz. 
tioned above, and here again the crop was a fail-| Ist. Meagre or sickly—whici should be kept in 
ure. At adistance of about two hundred yards,}a warm barn, with but few in a pen. They 
and upon soil precisely similar,and in the same} should have salt as often as once a week—should 
season, a stiff, unploughed wheat subble produced | have a handtul of corn each day through the 
as fine a crop as could be desired. ‘The farmer, | winter—as much hay as they can eat through the 
who had this crop, had previously pursued the | day, and should be watered as often as twice a 
same plan, and had realized from his produce up-|day. This will not fail to keep them in good 
wards of £40 per acre! [I find, also, that the | order: \ t 
crops have frequently failed in the county of Es-| 2d. The ewes also should be kept from the 
sex, where the ground had been ploughed before | rest of the flock and should receive the same treat- 
sowing. In September last, [ sowed four and a}ment with the exception of the green which 
half’ acres upon a barley stubble, without any prep- | may be given occasionally, though. it is not ne- 
aration whatever, and there is an abundant plant. | cessary. : A 
Ido not mean to assert positively that, no crop| 3d.° The bucks, intended for the benefit of 
will follow atier ploughing; but experience proves | the flocks, should be kept by themselves, that they 
that success is very doubtiul when thisis done. may be in good order, and for another reason that 

With respect to the properties of the trefoil, I | will suggest itself to all wool growers. 
do not believe that there isa more hearty green} 4th. And last of’ ali are the wethers which may 
food in existence. Cattle are extremely fond of it. | he, if healthy, kept entirely on hay and water. 
Farm horses, during their spring work, may be| j have for twelve years kept a large flock of 
kept in the highest condition upon it, and after af- | sheep, and have lost a great many; but since 1830 
fording abundant feed, may be cleared off in time | [ have adopted this course and have not lost one- 


for turnips or barley, both of which, upon trial, | tenth as many as! did in the same number of 


have succeeded perfectly well afier trefoil. years preceding that time. 
Should these observations prevent disappoint- 
ment, or be the means of drawing the attention of AN OLD FARMER. 


the farming interests to the facts of the case, it will 
be satisfactory to their friend, 


MATTHEW HARRISON. From the Annales des Arts et Manufactures. 
Church Oakley, 
Near Basingstoke, November, 1834. 
P. S.—Scarifying the ground has been found to 


answer well; and where the surface is foul, it is 
certainly advantageous. 


DURABLE WHITEWASH. 


Iam enabled to certify the efficacy of marine 
salt in fixing whitewash made of lime. In the 
year 1795, when I was director of the naval artil- 
lery at the port of Toulon, I was commissioned to 
= ascertain the utility of a method proposed by the 
From the Claremont, N. H. Eagle. | master painter of that port, M. Maquilan, for 
SHEEP. whitewashing the ships between deck, and like- 
wise their holds, in a durable nianner, by means 

{t is a well known fact, that wool growers in |of lime. Our report was in favor of this process, 
this section of the country, whose flocks exgeed | which consists in saturating water in which the 
200 sheep, lose a large number of their sheep each | lime is slacked with muriate of soda, (common 
winter. Some of them, we will allow, die of old | salt.) ‘The whitewash produced by it is very per- 
age; but too many of them do not live more than | manent, does not crack, nor come off upon one’s 
two years. There is aremedy for this loss of prop- | hands or clothes. The experiment was made only 
erty and that too directly in the hands of the shep-|on wood. It appears from M. St. Bernarde’s ac- 
herd. This being the case Iam anxious to lay it | count, that it sueceeded equally well on walls. 
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THE PITCHER PLANT. 


Few plants if we consider the structure of its foli- 
age,are more interesting than the pitcher plant, 


country, but 1 fear the hope of their breeding is 
very uncertain. . 


From the Arcana of Science. 


of Southern India. It is found in Ceylon, Java, 
and other islands in the Indian Archipelago. It 
has been transplanted into several gardensin Kng-| yo ‘ 
land, where it attains to great periection. Its _ Phere is no solvent of Indian rubber #0 good 
stem is eighteen or twenty feet. It branches out | for gardening and most other purposes, as refined 
over the wires prepared to support it; and bears | coal tar, sold under the name by drug merchants, 
numerous leaves, in the form of a pitcher, and | which is only common coal tar deprived of water 
which look more like art than the production of by boiling. 

nature. The leaf} including the stalk, is two feet 
long. The pitcher is rather an appendage to the 
leaf, than the leaf’ itself. It is hollowed out like 
an elongated pitcher; and is eight or nine inches 
long. Itis attenuated at its base, where it is curved 
or arched, and then suddenly turns upwards. In 
its young state, it is covered by a lid or operculum. 
After a time, the lip opens, and the mouth of the | 
pitcher is exposed to view. The color is pale 
green, but often tinged or spotted with red and 
purple. 


SOLYENT OF INDIAN RUBBER. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


The production of the fixed vegetable oils, has 
in all climate: been a source of wealth; and of 
course has attracted the science, industry, and 
capital of cultivators. The plants in use are con- 
fined to no zone, though growing in greater vari- 
ety and abundance, in tropical er hot countries. 

We, too, have indulged in speculating upon the 
agricultural value to us, of oil plants. These 
speculations have been generally discursive, or 
direeted to some individual of the class. The 
only methodical investigation of oil-bearing 
plants, known here or easily introduced, of which 
Weare indebted to.the attention of a corres-| we have ever been informed, was undertaken by 
pondent in Oban for the following account of the | the late Mir. George Trescot, in whose education, 
interesting attempt now making in that neighbor- | the exact sciences preponderated so much, as to 
hood to domesticate the llama. impress us with the belief, that his inquiries would 

[ am not surprised that the Hamas here should | be valuable for their order and precision, he had, 
be exciting atteution, for they certainly are objects | as we learnt, in conversation, made considerable 


From the Field Naturalist. 


THE LLAMA OF PERU. 





worthy of notice. ‘This animal does not in any | progress in his researches, but his untimely death, 


shape resemble the sheep of this country; its | it is presumed, left them imperiect. 

height is from four to five feet, with long legs and | In the east, the plants cultivated for this use, 
long neck, in some respects not unlike the camel, | are musiard, the fixed oil of which is as mild and 
asmall head without horns, the countenance gen- | bland, as the volatile oi is notoriously acrid; lin- 


tle and expressive of wonder. I[t is not remarka- 


ble for any peculiar habits, except that it delights | 


in ascending to the summits of the hills: its appear- 
ance indicates an unfitness for climbing: [ observe, 
however, nature has served it with a hooked claw 
on each hoof, which enables it in some measure to 
travel heights with as much security as the goat. 
Their food and treatment differ in no particular 
from Mr. Stevenson’s cows; they graze, eat hay, 
chopped straw and potatoes, with them daily, and 
have formed such an attachment to the cows, that 
when the latter are brought {rom the hill for the 
murpose of milking, the llamas will not remain be- 
hind, but accompany them to and from the byre 
three times a day, a distance of half a mile—the 
wool is extremely fine, each fleece weighing from 
five to six pounds. Mr. Stevenson imported the 
first pair (of the Alpacha breed, for there are seve- 
ral varieties,) about three years‘ago—he tells me 
that there were four or five pairs shipped for him, 
but alldied during the voyage except the one, and 
the following year he received another pair of 
what he terms the real llama, but a common ob- 
server cannot descern any difference. ‘They in- 
habit the mountains of the Andes, and, when do- 


mesticated, are used in that country as beasts of 
burden, chiefly in carrying ore from the mines of 


Peru, and they carry about 100 Ibs., and if one 
pound be added more than they can me with 
freedom, like the camel, nothing will impel them 
forward. If there was any chance of rearing 
them, they would doubtless become a benefit to the 


seed, familiarly known every where. Sesamum 
and Palma Christi. ‘This last has been success- 
jully cultivated in all parts of South Carolina, the 
oil commanding a higher price in the market than 
‘any imported. The mode of extraction was ge- 
'nerally by boiling. It has fallen into disuse, una- 
ble to compete with the profits of our cotton cul- 
ture, and perhaps, in some degree, from the difii- 
culty of the harvest: the seeds ripen successively, 
and are shed by the plant as they mature, the loss 
in this way bears. heavily upon the whole crop. 
itis cultivated like Indian corn, but we are with- 
out any circumstantial estimate of the expense 
and profit of growing it. Many gentiemen resi- 
dent near Beauiort could supply this estimate, and 
we hope to draw the attention of their agricultu- 
ral associations to it. 

‘The sun-flower seed is used in a limited degree 
In Europe, from the Spanish peninsula to Russia, 
and its cultivation has been earnestly recommend- 
}ed in the United States, where, in some instances, 
it has produced 60 or 70 bushels to the acre, the 
| bushel yields three quarts of cold and one of hot 
pressed oil. Notwithstanding the plausibility of 
this account, we know of its growth only to feed 
poultry, and especially turkeys, which thrive upon 
the leaves and seeds, and, perhaps, it is used 
quite as much for the pleasure of its flaunting 
flowers, as for any profit which it brings. 

At Arras, and other places in France, extensive 
_ tracts are covered with poppies, which adorn hill 
and dale with their rich variety of bloom. ‘These 
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are intended to produce seed only, and large mills 
are erected to crush and press the oil from the 
seed. When first pressed the oil is colorless and 
insipid, and the avowed object is to adulterate 
with it, the more costly olive oil. ‘The same cul- 
tivation prevails in Flanders. 


All plants _producing oil exhaust the fertility of 


countries in which they are extensively grown, 
andin fact, they will grow thrifiily only in the 
richest soils. At the mention of exhausting 
plants, the memory of every reader promptly re- 
calls the cotton, now about to derive from its seed 
anew recommendation. 

A mill for preparing the cotton-seed oil, was 
erected at Petersburg, in Virginia, several years 
ago, by Follet & Smith, patentees of that part of 
the apparatus intended to hull the seed. ‘This 
process was considered indispensable, and the 
owners of the patent-right set upon it so high a 
value, as to deter from the general adoption of it. 
A small establishment on their plan was made in 
North Carolina, and General D. R. Williams, of 
Society Hill, in South Carolina, is believed to 
have erected a mill after Mr. Smith’s plans: we 
should be glad to hear the results from our friends 
in that quarter. In order to bring their mill into 
prominent notice, Messrs. Follet & Smith obtain- 
ed from our legislature an act of incorporation for 
a Joint Stock Company, to hull cotton-seed and 
press oil, but the project has not excited attention, 
and seems likely to rest in the hands of the pa- 
tentees. 

Launcelot Johnson, of Georgia, invented an in- 
strument for hulling cotton-seed, which he de- 
scribes as a truncated cone, furnished with teeth, 
which revolves in a tub adapted to its form, and 
also furnished with teeth; the two sets of teeth 
pass near each other and tear otf the hull, this is 
separated by a sieve and fin from the kernels, and 
the kernels are pressed. One thousand pounds of 
upland cotton will produce twenty-five bushels of 
seed; three bushels of seed produce one of ker- 
nels, and one of kernels produce two gallons of 
oil, or one and a half to two bushels of seed, will 
produce one gallon of oil. ‘This contrivance has 
not been patented, but on the contrary, the most 
liberal offers of its use extended through the pub- 
lic prints, with the earnest recommendations of 
the Hon. Mr. Clayton of Georgia. It has the ap- 
pearance of a cheap, easily managed, but imper- 
fect engine, and other means suppused to be more 
ellicacious have been adopted. 

Individuals in New York are known to use 
methods of expressing and purifying cotton-see ! 
oil. And the Messrs. Freemans, of Philadelphia, 
extract the oil without hulling, and clarify it very 
perfectly; their methods are, we believe, secrets 
of trade. 

Messrs. Plummer & Miller erected in 1833, a 
very extensive mill at Natchez, moved by a pow- 
erful steam engine, and brought to this enterprise 
all that capital and organized Jabor can provide 
for its perfection, their mill has been in profitable 
operation ever since, and they have secured the 
most perfect means of purifying their oil. We 
learn from a traveller, that they have been joined 
by James H. Couper, Esq. of the Alatamaha, 
and to those associates, an act of incorporation 
was granted during the last year, for half'a_ mil- 
lion capital, the establishment at Natchez, being 


ee ey 


the Mississippi, and its tributaries for the collec- 
tion of seed, the rank fertility of the soil makes 
‘this of no value as manure; and itis obtained in 
part, at least, for the labor of its removal. Branch- 
es of the Natches’ mill, have been and will be 
extended through that country. 

| Mr. John Couper, jun. of Georgia, is the pro- 
| prietor of a mill of considerable extent at Mobile. 
His oil when purified by processes, lately intro- 
duced, sells there at 90 to 120 cents a gallon. 

| Cotton-seed oil is consumed, wm painting; in 
this use, its character is that of an oil drying very 
|slowly—more slowly than linseed-oil, and unless 
purified, darker in color; in burning, in this, it 
produces no effluvia and litle smoke; in manufac- 
turing woollen cloths, in this, its value seems yet 
uncertain, indeed, very doubtful. For machinery, 
where we should suspect it of too great a tenden- 
cy to become inspissated, though they say not; 
and in adulterating castor oil, for which itis re- 
commended as a mild substitute. 

The meal or oil cake has great value in feeding 
stock, even hogs partaking of it without injury, 
the removal of part of the oil, and perhaps, the 
hull render it more digestible than before. Ne- 
groesemployed about the mills frequently mix it 
with their corn-meal as a savoury ingredient; and 
we have been assured by an eye witness, that itis 
a decided improvement. 

It does seem strange that this state should be 
the most tardy in turning to account a very valua- 
ble product. At length, however, if we are not 
misinformed, one of our skillful and wealthy plan- 
ters, is about to embark in the business of pres- 
sing and purifying cotton-seed oil here at home. 

We solicit from our distant readers intelligence 
upon this subject. 





CONDUCTOR. 


From the Arcana of Science and Art, for 1835, 


AFFECTION AND VAST NUMBER OF FISIIES. 


* ¥ # % * 


But affection is scarcely to be looked for where 
the offspring is so very numerous as to put all at- 
tempts at even recognising them out of the ques- 
tion. How could the fondest mother love 100,000 
little ones at once? Yet this number is far ex- 
ceeded by some of the matrons of the deep. Pe- 
tit found 300,000 in a single carp; Leuwenhoeck, 
9,000,000 in a single cod; Mr. Harmer found, in a 
sole, 100,000; in a tench, 300,000; in a mackerel, 
500,000; and in a flounder, 1,357,000. M. Rous- 
seau disburthened a pike of 160,000, and a stur- 
geon of 1,567,000; while from one of this latter 
class, some other person (whose name we do not 
immediately recollect,) got 119 pounds weight of 
egos, which, at the rate of seven to a grain, would 
give a total amount of 7,653,200 eggs! If all 
these came to maturity, the world would be, ina 
short time, nothing but fish; means, however, am- 
ply sufficient to keep down this unwelcome supera- 
bundance, have been provided. Fish themselves, 
men, birds, other marine animals, to say nothing 
of the dispersions produced by storms and currents, 
the destruction consequent on their being thrown 
on the beech and left there to dry up, all combine 
to diminish this excessive supply over demand. 
| Yet, on the other hand (so wonderfully are all the 











rated at $100,000 in stock. Steamboats ply up ! contrivances of nature harmonized and balanced, ) 
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one of these apparent modes of destruction be- 
comes an actual means of extending the spe- 
cies. The eggs of the pike, the barbel, and many 
other fish, says M. Virey, are rendered indigesti- 
ble by an acrid oil which they contain, aud in con- 
sequence of which they are passed in the same 


condition as they were swallowed, the result of 


which is, that being taken in by ducks, grebes, or 
other water fowl, they are thus transported to situ- 
ations, such as inland lakes, which, otherwise, 
they could never have attained; and in this way 
only can we account for the fact, now well ascer- 
tained, that several lakes in the Alps, formed by 
the thawing of the glaciers, are now abundantly 
stocked with excellent fish. 


A METHOD FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
CUT WORM. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register._ 
Ben Lomond, Avg. 3, 1835. 


It is doubtless a subject of interest to the farm- 
er to be informed on any subject relating to his ad- 


vantage; and as your periodical has for its object | 


the improvement of agriculture in all its branches, 
I willingly contribute my quota, hoping that what 
I may say, may serve in a measure to aid that ob- 
ject. 
There was a field brought into cultivation this 
spring which had not been cultivated for several 
years. The crop planted was corn. The corn 
sprang up, and had begun to grow “pretty consid- 
erably,” when on examination a few days after, it 
was discovered that most of the corn was entirely 
destroyed by the cut worm. Corn was again 
planted, and still the same case continued, until in 
that, field the corn was (I may say) planted en- 
tirely three times. By accident, however, a small 
portion of the grass had been burnt—and on ex- 
amination it was observed that a very small por- 
tion of the crop required “re-planting,” (as the 
farmers say,) from that cause, viz: cut worm. In 
this case the cut worm was destroyed, doubtless 
by the fire, as it was destructive to all parts of the 


field, except the part burnt. Then, if you should | 


be troubled, or rather expect trouble from the cut 
worm, if you will burn the grass on your lands, I 
think [ can safely guarantee to you, that the de- 
struction of the worm will be sure. 

If any of your readers are willing to profit from 
the experience of others, let them when necessity 
requires, try the remedy, and effect the cure. 


F. B. WATKINS. 


SCARLET TREFOIL, SPECULATIONS ON THE 
PECULIAR BENEFITS TO WHEAT OF A PRE- 
CEDING CROP OF CLOVER. 

[The following extract is from a late English 
pamphlet entitled Further observations on the cultiva- 
tion of Scarlet Trefoil, &c. The facts stated are in- 
teresting and important—and though the reasoning is 
far from satisfactory, it may furnish subject for thought 
and more successful deductions, on an important and 
mysterious breach of husbandry, viz. the growth of 
wheat after clover, and the peculiar benefits furnished 
by the latter as a preceding crop.) 


Now turn to the scarlet trefoil;—whether cut 


green for the horses or cut for stover, it may be 
clear from the land the first or second week in 
June; then the first time the plough goes into the 
earth it turns up like the finest garden mould, it is 
like ploughing an ash heap,.or diving into a bar- 
rel of flour. In the same field, one part of the 
land is all powder, with only one ploughing, be- 
fore the harrows have even touched it: and by or 
before the firstof Augustit will be in a better state 
than the fallow, where the farmer has been ren- 
ding and tearing to pieces his implements of hus- 
bandry, and wearing his horses to skeletons. 'The 
benefit will not end here, for where the scarlet tre- 
foil has grown, the succession- crops will be bet- 
ter than on the fallow; I have invariably seen it. 

It is impossible to know and contemplate these 
circumstances without being led into further re- 
flections upon them; in hinting at causes that may 
produce these eflects, it is solely done to ask for 
| information, trusting that this pamphlet may stray 
into the hands of the scientific, as well as the ag- 
riculturist. 

W hen we consider the living wonders contained 
in a drop of water, which the microscope has lately 
| brought to view, have we not reason to suppose 
that a grain of earth may be equally teeming with 
animal life; and when sheltered and protected from 
the sun’s scorching rays by the scarlet trefoil, may 
they not have produced the efiects I have men- 
tioned, and which absolutely hold up the boasted 
arts and labor of man to derision? 

It is well known to every farmer, that when he 
has a field of clover, part of which shall be a per- 
fect full plant,and part without a leaf upon it, and 
thislast shall be keptiree from weeds the who!e sum- 
mer, the other part mown twice, and all the produce 
varried off the land and nothing returned, yet where 
this land has been thus robbed without rest or ma- 
nure, the farmer well knows that the following year 
this very land will produce iim from seven to eight 
sacks of wheat per acre, and te part that has had 
perfect rest will not produce three.* Ask afarmerthe 
cause of this, and he will tell you because the 
earth has been exhausted by the sun: ask, ex- 
hausted of what? and after being posed for a time, 
he will say—moisture: the farmer may be right; I 
think exhausted of animal life. The farmer well 
knows if this land is broken up by the plough— 
the harrows and rolls set to work upon until it 
is reduced to powder, the moisture will be still fur- 
ther exhausted, yet it will be equally fertile with 
the other for his crops in due season. 

Have not agents, unseen, been doing this work 
beneath the shelter of the clover, which the farmer 
knows he must do with his ploughs and teams, to 
make his land productive? [ could mention nu- 
merous other circumstances which appear to point 
the same way. 











* The first part of this sentence is either written or 
printed very incorrectly, but the intended meaning is 
easily gathered from the remainder of the passage. 
The author evidently designed to compare the results 
of wheat on clover lay (though after mowing,) which 
in this country is called “fallow,” with the very differ- 
ent preparation for wheat called “fallow” in Eng- 
land.—Ep. Far. Ree. 
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There is a phenomenon frequently occurring in | of the results punted as an widuniteeniion to what 
our fine autumnal days, which creates a moment | we how propose. 


of pleasure and surprise to the traveller. In less 

than two hours after the plough has turned up the 
furrows of a field, it will be completely : covered, | 
as if a sheet of gauze or Jawn had been cast over; 
this is known to be the work of countless millions of 


a small species of spider, which are never seen till | 


the plough turns them up to the light. “We can- 
not believe that the Almighty Creator of the uni- | 
verse can have formed these little artizans, solely 
that the mind of man may receive a moments 
pleasure from viewing their floating gossamer. 
The information [seek comes, as a question, 
into asmallcompass: ‘To what extent animal lile | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


Although one or two doubtful cases have been 
mentioned to us of the growth of seedling trees 
‘here, we think ourselves safe in saving, that no 
‘other mode of propagation is known to us, but by 
cuttings, layers, or suckers. 

Many varieties are cultivated here, and of each 

rariety, there are great diflerences observable in 
the quality of fruit from individual trees. We pro- 


“pose that every person possessed of a peculiarly 


‘fine tree, should take note of its production, and en- 


‘able us to record a description of the tree and its 


exists in the earth, and how far vegetation depends , 


upon it? 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
THE FiG, (/icus Carica. ) 


A native of Caria, in’ Asia, whence its name; 
known in the warm climates of’ Europe and Asia; |” 
in its wild state bearing fruit; perfect in the devel- 
opement of the parts of fructific: ation, but without | 
flavor; those in which the stamens are most con- 
spicuous are apt to fall before maturity, and are 
used to impregnate and accelerate the ripening o/ 
cullivated figs. ‘The practice is said to prevail 
under the name of caprification, and has given 
rise to the controversies among travellers in the 
Levant. The only inaccuracy fairly chargeable 
upon those who assert the existence of the custon 1, | 
is perhaps, an affected exactness in the details de- 
scribed; and some extravagance in the results 
tributed to it. The practice occupied more atten- 
tion than its importance would seem to have war- 
ranted, and has now become a mere matter of cu- | 
riosity. 

Other modes of forcing the fruit to m: uturity ar 


flower end, or inserting in that end a drop of oil. 
This use of oil has been made familiar tous by 


| 


locality, with aview to the extension of its cul- 
ture. 

The storm of 1822 blew down a tree so large, 
that it could not be replaced without cutting off its 
| branches; these were trimmed very short, ‘and the 
‘tree erected, put forth a ‘vigorous growth of wood. 
‘The next year the fruit was so much larger and 
richer in flavor, as to induce this resolution, of 
three trees, to cut one close each yeer, and thus 

secure a constant se iply of fruit from young wood 
upon large stems; the suggestion is thrown out 
with the hope of "provoking “trials to be communi- 
cated to us hereatier. The three following sorts 
are not known to us, and if they exist here, we 


should be elad to hear of them. 


Large white Genoa, truit large, pale yellow 
without, red within. 

Brown T urkey, large, reddish brown. 

Black Genoa fig, “fruit purple, almost black, 
‘large at the flower end, becoming slender at 
the stalk, downy and colored like a rich plum. 

In the garden of Mrs. Wagner, St. Philip’s- 
sireet, there existed last year, a very fine tree, sus- 
ip ected to be a brown turke y fig, we hope to hear 


| that it escaped the frost, and recommend it to our 
readers, 


Our people are not sensible of the value of this 


ein uxury, or of our peculiar advantages in its culti- 
said to have consisted in “punching the fruit at the | ys P . , 


vation. The following passage will enable them 


to compare the ease with which we produce this 


experiments at home;in our 4th volume, page |, 
224, the use of olive oil or hog’s lard in Florida, is | 
described as ripening green and hard figs in seven | 


or eight days, 


regular period of maturity. At page 388, several 


members of our Horticultural Society coneur in| 


stating that applied to the flower ends of fruit from 
1 to li inches in diameter, ripens them fourteen 


7S o , oy was s: | ; : 
days earlier; that oiling the whole fig was injurious; | j,026 trees is stirred 2 


and that the use of oil to those less than one inch 
in diameter, caused them to fall off, without coming 
to maturity. At page 473,a drop of oil was ap- 
lied to the centre of the flower end of the fruit, i 

ess than 24 hours the fruit beean to swell and ma- 
tured a fortnight earlier than those without oil. At 
page 534, there is reason to believe that the limit 
to a beneficial use of oil, is in anticipating by se- 
venor eight days the usual time of ripening. The 
fruit touched at an earlier growth either fell off or 
was insipid, olive oil or sunflower oil were found ef- 
fective, tallow and lard ineffective; the trial was ex- | 
tended to both black andlemon figs. At page 582, its 
modeof operation is discussed, which seems to be | 
by arresting the growth of the part touched, and 
giving to other portions of the fruit extraordinary | 
stimulus. 

We delight in this fruit, and femind our friends 


Vor, If—as 


several weeks in anticipation of the | 


salutary and abundant fruit, with the pains taking 
of french gardeners. 

‘The inhabitants of Argenteuil, near Paris, de- 
rive their chief support from the culture of fig trees; 

near that town are immense fields covered with 
these trees, on the sides of hills facing the south, 
and in other places sheltered from the north, and 
the north-west winds. 

“In the autumn, the earth about the roots of 
und dug: as soon as the frosts 
commence, the gardeners bend down the branch- 
es,and bury them under six inches of mould, 

which is sufficient to preserve them from being 


irozen. 


“The branches must be entirely stript of their 
leaves before this is done; the gardener then ta- 
king hold of the top of each branch, bends it down 


‘gradually, and with much care, to prevent its 


} 


breaking, placing his knee or hand under such 
parts as resists the most; the branches that will not 
bend low enough to be buried, are cut off close to 
the ground. 

A fig tree will remain bnried in this manner 
seventy-five or eighty days without harm; when 
| the season is mild, the gardeners uncover thei, es- 
pecially in times of warm rains, but on the first 
symptoms of frost they are again buried. Severe 
‘frosts sometimes reach therm, but the branches 
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only are destroyed. The roots produce a new 
crop in the summer; but these do not bear fruit till 
the next year ,and are more tender and liable to be 
killed by frost during the next winter, than older 
and more woody branches. 

“In the spring, the trees are carefully inspected, 
and where a double budis observed, the gard- 
eners, who are able to distinguish a leat-bud, 
which is more sharp, from a {ruit-bud, which is 
rounder, pinch out the leaf-buds, without hurt- 
ing the fruit-buds; these, as they receive the 
sap prepared by the plant for two purposes, pro- 
duced fruit of double the ordinary size; this is done 
at Paris between the first and tenth of June; but 
these leaf-buds may be suffered to expand a little, 
till they can be distinguished with certainty; they 
must not all be destroyed at the same time. Incool | 
seasons, the ripening of the fruit is hastened by | 
inserting a drop of oil in the eye, from the point of 
a pen or tooth-pick. 

“It is necessary in dry seasons to water fig-trees; 
the nature of the plant requires to have its roots 
cool, while its head is exposed to the hottest sun. If 
planted against the south wall of a house near a 
spout that brings water from the roof, it thrives 
luxuriantly. Figs do well also in a paved court; 


the stones keep the ground under them moist and 
cool, while the surrounding buildings reflect and 
increase the heat of the sun’s rays.” 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
LATE MOWED HAY. 

The editor of the Western Farmer has objected 
to our recommendation of mowing alter harvest. 
We hope he may be enabled herealier to make 
more accurate observations. 

In our youthful days, it was the practice to mow 
the natural grasses as soon as might be alier they 
came into bloom. The hay was of a beautiful 
green; and all persons, as far as we knew, thought 
it must of course, be the best. About twenty-five 
years ago, our attention was first turned to the 
subject. Farmers in this quarter, cut their grass 
at such times as were most convenient; that is to 
say, a part was generally cut before harvest; but 
the principal part, owing to the pressure of other 
business, was cut after the grain was secured; and 
the same motives of convenience induced us to 
adopt the same practice. We found however, by 
repeated observations, that our live stock, when- 
ever they had the liberty of choosing, rejected the 
green hay, and preferred that which had been well 
matured, although of a rusty appearance. 

Having clearly ascertained the fact we inquired 
of some of our most intelligent farmers who were 
also acquainted with the value of well ripened hay, 
what was the cause of this preference? and the 
purport of the answer we received, was as follows: 
‘Grass cut before itis matured, contains little or 
no saccharine matter; the juices turn sour, like 
wine that is made of crude or watery grapes; and 
the sense of taste in chewing two stulks of two 
kinds can distinguish them at once—the one being 
much more sweet and pleasant than the other.” 

The notion that plants are always nutritious in 
proportion to their quantity of soluble matter, is er- 
roneous. The quality ofthat matter, is of more con- 
sequence. Sugar is supposed to be more nutritive 
than any other substance; and no plant has yet 





been discovered that produces it in such quantities | 
asthe sugar cane. 


grasses; and it is only cut when the plant is ma- 
ture. Indian corn is also one of the natural grass- 
es, and its stalks yield much saccharine matter. In 
the revolutionary war when our intercourse with 
the West Indies was interrupted, many families 
were supplied with molasses obtained from this 
plant, but the stalk was always used when it was 
well ripened. . , 

The leaves of the cane are entirely rejected in 
the manufacture, as the sugar is not deposited in 
any part except the pith; and the last remark will 
apply to plants of Indiancorn. Sugar is also ob- 
tained from the pith of the Bamboo, another of 
the natural grasses. We mention these things to 
show by analogy that though the leaves of timothy 
may assume a rusty brown, the deterioration, if 
any, is more than compensated for, by the increase 
of saccharine matter in the stalks. 

We are not prepared to say that the artificial 
grasses yield sugar in any notable quantities; or 
that the plants should be well ripened before they 
are cutforhay. At present we rather incline to 
the opinion that a distinction in this respect ought 
to be made between the two natural orders; and 
that the latter may not be improved by standing 
very late in the season. 


From the New York American. 


COOKING BY GAS. 


This new application of gas seems to us of 
vreat promise, foreconomy, comfort and safety. 
We had heard nothing of it until a few evenings 
ago, on the invitation of Mr. £. Suydam, presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Gas Works, we had an op- 
portunity, at his house, both of seeing the process 
of cooking, and verifying the fact that what was 
thus cooked, was “well done,” even though not 
‘quickly done”. 

The apparatus is of great simplicity. A circu- 
lar or eliptical burner of such dimensions as ma 


be needed—in a large family several of: different 


dimensions would be required—isconstructed, pierc- 
ed with numerous and very small apertures, so 
that all the gas that passes may certainly be con- 
sumed. In the centre of the circle, is a permanent 
perpendicular spit, on which the joint to be roasted 
is impaled, a sheet iron funnel-shaped chimney, 
large enough at the bottom to include the lights, 
and tapering upwards so as to concentrate and re- 
lect the heat, is then placed over the whole, and 
the cook may go about any other business, for the 
next two or three hours, fully assured on coming 
back at the end of that time, of finding the meat 
well cooked. But this is not all. Over the fun- 
nel-shaped chimney is placed a large tin vessel di- 
vided horizontally into two compartments—the 
lower one serving asa kettle to boil water, the up- 
per as a vessel in which to boil meats or vegeta- 
bles, and the same fire and the same time required 
for roasting, will also suffice for boiling the water, 
and cooking the vegetables. The cost for fuel of 
such a fire, as we saw, by which a 12lb piece of beef 
Was roasting, was stated by the superintendent, 
Mr. Barlow, at two cents an hour—or six cents 
for the whole period for cooking dinner—add to this 
the further economical advantage, that you only 
light your fire when you want it, and extinguish it 
the moment it has fulfilled its purpose, and we 
have astrong argument on the score of cheap- 


This is one of the natural ! ness. 
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It is obvious that any number of these burners 
may be arranged—all to be supplied by one main 


~ Jeader—and as the cost of these fixtures is small, 


and only the gas actually used is paid for, it would 
be expedient always to have several of them. 


Of course the value of’ this new application of 


gas depends upon proper care in the use of the ap- 
paratus, and on the part of the company, in the 
preparation and purification of the gas. As to 
the first, the whole thing is so simple, that except 
through wilfulness there could be no mistake, and as 


ee 


tothe purification of the gas, the interest of the 
company would be so great in seeing to that, as 
upon its fredom from smell and brightness in bur- 
ning, its general use would essentially depend— 
that little need be apprehended on that score. 

Upon the whole we confess ourselves amazing- 
ly taken with this kind of fuel—and recommend 
to our friends to ascertain, at the works of the 
Manhattan Gas Company, the cost, and the ad- 
vantages particularly in hot weather,of such kitch- 
en fires. 











For the Farmers’ Register. 


ON DRAINING, AND RECLAIMING LANDS, SUB- 
JECT TO INUNDATION FROM FRESHETS, BY 
DIVERTING, AND STRAIGIITENING THE BEDS 
OF STREAMS. 


The figure in view, exhibits a body of creek 
low grounds, drained and reclaimed from freshets, 
in which 

AFC D E represents the channel of, the 
creek. 


- & C the part of the old channel to be chang- 
ed. 




















Horton St, Q 


Having explained the general features of the 
figure, the remarks which accompany it we shal 
briefly arrange under three heads. 

Ist. The condition of the land exhibited in the 
above figure, before drained and reclaimed. 

2nd. The method adopted to effect it. And 

3rd. The effects produced afterwards, and the 
advantages derived to the land, from the whole 
operation. 

First then in regard to the condition of the land. 
It was very subject to inundation, so that in ex- 
traordinary freshets, the low grounds was for the 
most part covered with water. Secondly, it was 
in many places excessively wet, being constantly 
saturated, and often supersaturated with water, 
oozing out and coming down from the adjacent 
hills: for the flat being so wide and level, there 
was no way of getting rid of it except by evapo- 
ration. Thirdly, it was subject to continual wash- 
ings and scourings, occasioned by the stream cut- 
ting across the bends of the channel; which wash- 





A B C the new channel, cut through the mid- 
dle of the low grounds. 

G HIJ K LM, a margin ditch on the border 
of the first low grounds. 

S, 8S, 8S, 8S, &c. ponds, drained in different parts 
of the low grounds. 

t, t, t, §c. little ditches, many of which render- 
ed useless by the main drain. 

O PQ R,a conductor at the foot of the hill, at 
the border of the second low grounds. 

TU V W X Y, outlets from the conductor in- 
to the margin ditch. 





‘ 


Big. 1. 


te. 
*. 


ed and gullied places being abandoned, became 
stagnant ponds that grew up in bushes, and offer- 
ed a safe retreat for the nursery of black birds, 
that are more destructive to the young corn than 
even the freshet itself: Fourthly, the land was 
inconveniently intersected with a number of small 
ditches, the birth-place of bushes, and obstacles 
to the plough. Fifthly, the land was frequently 
worked out of season, from being too wet et the 
proper season. Sixthly, it was liable to be work- 
ed wet, and when so, the invariable consequence 


the land; increase of draught on the horse; and 
the land was cloddy all that season. Seventhly, 
the land was so wide and level, that there were 
lew outlets for the superfluous water, except the 
old channel; and that frequently at so great a dis- 
tance, that the ditches necessary to conduct it off 
i'weretoo long, and of course liable to fill up, and 
‘too expensive to cut. Eighthly, pasturing the 
land in thie condition was extremely detrimental, 





was, a diminution of the crop; impoverishment of 


Fen 
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and it must be pastured so, or not at all, frequent- | streams that flow in a certain direction towards 
ly. The pasturing of lands in wet weather, espe-| the ocean, for however they may. meander in par- 
cially in Jong rainy spelis, must be very injurious | ticular parts of their beds, they have in the main 
to them, especially arable lands. Cattle, it ap-| a straight course,) but only diverted from a part of 
pears to me, should be kept up during such spells. | its old bed, A.B CD. On the contrary, the 
Lastly, the low grounds were dtsfigared, with|stream is directed more into its general straight 
many undrained ponds, sunken places, &e., the} course, (which is here southerly,) as the figure 
effuvia of which, is generally unfriendly to health; shows; tor if it were continued where it now runs, 
though I have never suffered irom this cause, the | above and below, it would be in a right line, with 
ponds being of small extent. Such was the con-_ its natural direction, A BC D E; so that it may 
dition of the land, which leads us to consider _be considered as only cutting off a large bend or 
Secondly—The method adopted to drain and re-! elbow of the creek, about a mile and a half long, 
claim it from inundation. ‘following in the measure, all the curves of the 
To do this, I diverted the part of the stream Aj old channel. ‘There is much evidence to believe 
E C, trom its ancient bed, through the heart (or| that the stream was once more in this general 
belly rather, of the low grounds, as it now an-|straight course, (to which attention should be 
swers the purpose ef a main gut, or as physicians | paid in straightening channels,) than when it me- 
would say, the alimentary canal) into a new chan- } andered along the foot of the hill, from whence it 
nel A B C, ten feet wide, and on an average of'| has been lately diverted, since the canal now pass- 
four and a half or five feet deep, and about three | es through many places which appeared to have 
quarters of a mile lung. This depth however, | been once ponds, (but were entirely filled up when 
was found insufficient; and then I had a small: the ditch was cut, with sand, leaves, and rotten 
ditch excavated, in the middle of the bottom of; wood, as far down as the bottom of the ditch, ) no 
the big ditch, three by two feet deep. This ga-| doubt formed by deserted parts, of a very ancient 
thered the water into a deep, narrow channel, | channel, from whence the current must have re- 
which increasing the velocity of the stream, soon! ceded towards the foot of the hill, where it for- 
by its abrasions, ripped up the adjacent benches, | merly ran; that is, along A BC D. This reces- 
B B Fig. 2, (which represents a transverse sec- | sion in streams, from more elevated to lower 
tion of the canal, down to the bottom of the little | places, is occasioned by the current itself, gradu- 
ditch 0.) The ditch has washed out in width | ally raising, by depositions of mud and sand, the 
and depth astonishingly, since it was cut, contrary | banks of its channel, above the adjacent ground, 
to the expectations of many persons, who suppo- | (hence the bed of a creek or river lies oftentimes 
sed that the land being so wide and level, there | in the highest part of the low grounds,) where uf 
was little or no fall, and consequently the chan-! it meets with obstructions, it retires with the fall 
nel would not wash sufficiently, to take the stream | into the low places, and following the indentations, 
in high water. [iis now from 49 to 50, and inj or natural sinks of the land, it forms numerous 
some places 60 feet wide, and upon an average of| curves, and becomes extremely crooked, till the 
six and a half feet deep: and where it passes! foot of the hill fixes a limit to its further mutation, 
through knolls, eight or nine feet in depth. ‘There | at least for a time; but as its banks here become 
are holes in the bottom ten feet deep; but this is) higher than the surrounding Jand, it changes 
not the uniform depth of the bottom. I observe | again to the same place probably, from whence it 
that the clay parts of the ditch wash more, and first was diverted. 
more uniformly, than the sandy parts, contrary to; The clearing and cultivation of land, has had 
the common opinion. The reason for this is ob- | a powerlul influence on the mutation of the beds 
vious. ‘The clay parts of the ditch are less en- | of streams. Subsequent to these operations, the 
couraging to vegetation, than the sandy parts; channels of streams have become much straighter, 
the grass and weeds springing up from which, | less branching, (that is, the water collected more 
catches the trash and sediment, and further pro- | into one main channel,) and the banks have be- 
moting the growth of weeds and grass, the roots|come much better. By felling the timber, and 
of these hold the banks of the ditch together, and , loosening the soil of the adjacent hills, many 
prevent their being washec away. In dry wea- | ponds and sunken places have been filled up in 
ther too, the clay cracks in large fissures, and | the low grounds, with the sand and soil washing 
when a treshet occurs, the water rising and run-|down from thence; and the streams too, being 
ning into these chasms, sever large blocks of clay | loaded during freshets, with sand and mud from 
from the banks, which tumbling in the water in a) the same source, have filled up the holes they for- 
dry state, soon dissolve aud wash down the cur-| merly made, and the parts of the crooked chan- 
rent. ‘These lumps leaving scooped places in the | nels they have deserted, and have formed by their 
banks, the large projections of earth above also increased velocity, and the sediment they deposite 
tumble in, and dissolve away. There is another) in freshets, new and straighter channels for them- 
reason: the clay freezes in the winter when the | selves, and higher banks. ‘The executor of the 
water is down, which pulverizing and loosening | work under consideration, a very intelligent man, 
it, gives the water a prodigious eliect on the banks. | and one of observation, and who had had 50 years 
If there is much fall at the sandy places, then| experience on the subject of mill races, and 
they wash very much; otherwise they do not: for, straightening creeks, observed to me, that before 
the vegetation then has no time to cover the the country was much cleared, when he first turn- 
banks, the sediment being washed away as fastas|ed his attention to the subject of ditching, the 
it accumulates. streams, where the low grounds were wide espe- 
In cutting this ditch, it will readily be seen, by | cially, divided into numerous branches, and ran in 
looking on the figure, that the current in the old many places, nearly over the whole low grounds, 
channel is not diverted from its general straight | in so much, that it was oftentimes difficult to dis- 
course A BC D E, (which is uniform in all, tinguish where the main current flowed—that the 
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flat lands were more indented with ponds, and 


disfigured with quagmires, than at present. This | 


C asc 


cannot b ribed to ditching, and draining of 
low grounds of late years altogether, (for although 
ditches drain ponds, they. do not fill them up, un- 
less a Constant current passes through them,) but 
is owing chiefly to ploughing the hills, and re- 
moving the trees from tlre low grounds, by the 
trunks of which, the current is divided into nume- 
rous channels, and around the roots of which deep 
holes are scooped out, to the great impoverish- 
ment and disfiguration of the land. 

At the termination of the ditch C, there is an 
excellent draw-olf for the water; (which is very 
important in an effectual piece of work of this 
kind) the old bed of the creek being there wide, 
and nearly straight for a considerable distance: it 
is also straight above, at the upper end, which at- 
fords a good inlet, which is also very essential; so 
that the water has astraight course now for about 
a mile and a quarter, without obstructions. Any 
one may see at once the advantage of a continua- 
tion of the new channel below, and from the crook- 
edness of this part of the creek, may form some 
idea of the necessity of straightening the natural 
beds of streams in general; for which purpose, this 
part of the old channel was appended to the fi- 


gure. ‘Though my land below this point is very | 


little subject to inundation, except immediately on 
the bends of the creek, it being for the most part 


what is called “seconds,” and of course out of the | 


reach of freshets. ‘The advantages derived to the 
land below, by an extension of the ditch, might 
not justify the expense, unless combined with 
those resulting to the low grounds above, where 
the effect would be greater. These two considera- 
tions jointly, might justify perhaps, a continua- 
tion. 

In regard to the execution of the work under 
consideration, it does not differ materially from 
what is in common practice. Figure 2, is design- 
ed to exhibit at once, the manner of excavating 
the earth, in cutting the ditch. It represents a 
transverse section of the canal: A and p represent 
the’sides of the canal; B B the bottom; és p aline 
drawn across the top to measure the ditch; saoa 
plumb line dropped from this to measure the per- 

endicular depth of the ditch; oa section of the 
ittle ditch, cut in the middle of the bottom, B B, 
of the canal. The object of cutting a canal of 
this sort, that is to contain and carry as much wa- 
ter as possible, depends on the form of this figure, 
for the velocity on which the washing and quantity 
of water carried depends on it. The velocity de- 
pends upon the narrowness of the bottom: but the 


narrowness of the bottom depends (the width re- | 


maining thesame) on the inclination of the sides, 
or the angle they make with the bottom; there- 


fore the velocity is as the inclination of the sides: | 


but the action on the sides and bottom depend on 
the velocity, therefore the washing depends on the 
narrowness of the bottom. So that it appears that 
if the form of the figure was altered in sucha 
manner as that the sides would meet in an angle 
at the middle of the bottom of the ditch, the ve- 
locity of the water would be greatly increased. 
But as this could not be practised in so large a 
ditch, the sides ought to slope in such a manner as 
to make the bottom not more than a fourth of’ the 
Width of the top. But it must be observed, that 
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ination of the sides, the caving, which ts a consid- 
eration, depends on their perpendicular form; so 
‘that the ditch ought to be cut in such a manner as 
to combine the two advantages derived trom ca- 
‘ving, and increased velocity of the water. ‘The 
‘fiect that the same volume of water would run 
iswiiter by diminishing the width of the bottom, 
‘induced me to collect the thin sheet of water run- 
‘ning on the bottom B B of the canal, into a chan- 
‘nel with a narrower bottom, 0. But the etiecis 
| produced by admitting the current into the new 
channel, we shall notice more pariicularly hereai- 
iter, my object here being simply to show how the 
‘work should be executed, without eniering mi- 
/nutely into the reasons tor it, or to enumerate the 
‘advantages derived from it, which come more pro- 
iperly under our second division of the subject. 
Phe mouth of the ditch should be cut wider than 
‘the other part of it, for 50 or 100 yards down—and 
,a stop made in the old channel. ‘The next means 
‘adopted, in point of imporiance to the canal, to 
drain the land in question, was the cutting of the 
‘margin ditch, and other smaller ditches and cor- 
‘ductors, already mentioned, a better idea of which 
‘may be had by looking on the figure, than by any 
verbal description, which would be unnecessarily 
‘tedious—when our object is brevity, without leav- 
‘ing out essentia's. Sufficient allusion however 
will be made to them to show their design and im- 
portance in the figure, as we pass on. 

Having pointed out the method adopted to drain 
and reclaim the land, we proceed— 

Thiydly—To show the eflects produced by 
‘straightening the old channel, and the advantages 
‘derived to the land through which it runs. Be- 
isides other advantages which we shall hereatier 
‘enumerate, the two principal ones, in view of 

which the work was undertaken, were completely 
obtained; that is, a thorough drainage of the land, 
jand the reduction of freshets. 

| "Phe manner in which the ditch operates asa 
drainer, and its absolute necessity in this body of 
flats, to drain it effectually, will be first pointed 
out. What renders it necessary to drain a body 
of land of any description, is the redundancy of 
water, over what is necessary of that element, for 
| vegetation. ‘This is of three sorts: rain, spring, 
and pond waters; but as ponds are collections of 
rain or spring water, they may be reduced to two 
only. ‘The method which has been adopted 
to get rid of these, when in excess, is called 
‘draining. The aqueducts generally necessary 
to drain a body of flat land, are eight in number: 
ithe main drain, or “main carrier,” as it is some- 
times called, (a term borrowed from the irrigation 
of land,) margin ditch, surface ditches, grips, 
_irenches, or what are commonly called water-tur- 
/rows, pond ditches, pits or perforations, and hill- 
side trenches, (usually called conductors, ) though 
every ditch, or trench, which carries water is pro- 
_perly aconductor. ‘The main carrier, is a large 
ditch cut through the middle of the low grounds, 
the object of which is to intersect all the subterra- 
nean passages of water, or veins, that it may flow 
‘off, and to answer the purpose of an outlet to the 
| water, more particularly of the margin ditch. The 
‘margin ditch is generally a crooked conductor, 
opened either at the seam of' the first and second 
‘low grounds, or at the foot of the hill, at the mar- 
gin of the first low grounds; the object of which 


the velocity of the water depends on the incli- | is, to receive the water of the surface ditches, and 
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hill-side trenches, and to empty it into the main 
carrier. Surface ditches, as called from their de- 
sign to take off the rain water from the surface, 
are generally cut with a spade, either obliquely 
(with the fall) or at right angles to the margin 
ditch, and irequently to the main carrier, the ob- 
ject of which is to receive the water of the grips, 
and to empty itinto the margin ditch. ‘The grips 
are cross furrows, made by the plough and lioe, 


along an indentation across the beds, the object of 


which is, to receive the water of the trenches, or 
water furrows, and to empty it in the surface 
ditches. ‘The trenches, or water furrows, are 
made with the plough, and scraped out with the 
hoe between the beds, and are designed as a re- 
ceptable of the water which falls on the beds, and 
to empty it into the grips. Pits, or perforations, 
are holes made with the spade, or bored into the 
ground to sink the water by some subterraneous 
passage, when it is retained by a stratum of clay, 
when there is no convenient outlet for a ditch, 
usually made in basins or ponds. When the stra- 
tum of clay is cut through, the water sinks into 
the land. Places have been drained in this way, 
where success could not be had in any other. 
Pond ditches are those which are designed solely 
to drain off pond water, and should always be cut 
through and below the bottom of the pond. Hill- 
side ditches or trenches, when made near the foot 
of the hill, are designed to take the water which 
falls on the hill-sides, and tops of the hills from the 
flats, and to convey it by ou‘lets, as in Fig. 1, into 
the margin ditches; so’that the water which at 
first falls on the surface of the beds, runs into the 
water furrows; out of the water furrows into the 
grips; out of the grips into the surface ditches; 
out of the surface ditches into the margin ditch; 
out of the margin ditch into the main carrier; out 
of the main carrier into’the old channe!; out of the 
old or natural channel, into the ocean. But the 
farmer must not think that now he has gotten en- 
tirely rid of his superfluous water—that it is gone 
forever, and lost in the ocean. ‘Though but a drop 
in that “bottomless abyss,” :t will come back 


again, it may be the very next day, in the form of 


drops falling on the very spot from whence it 
started. ‘The sun riseth, (saith the wise man) 
and the sun goeth down, and pants for the place 
from whence he arose. * * * All rivers run 
into the sea, yet the sea is not full. Unto the 
place whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.” Out of the ocean it goes into the air, 
drawn up in exhalations by the heat of the sun, 
(or rather the heat removing the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the ocean, the water 
rises, being divided into small particles by absorb- 


ing heat, by its specific levity into the air;) out of 


the air it goes into the clouds, or rather it assumes 
the form and appearance of clouds; clouds being 
nothing more than these watery particles made 
visible by becoming denser. ‘Then comes the 
wind, and blows them back over the place from 
whence they came, and being condensed by cold 
(the absence of heat) and by gravitation, are pre- 
cipitated in drops ofrain, hail, or snow, to the earth. 
Nor do they stop here: the same law which pre- 
cipitated them to the earth, continues to roll them 
on its surface, which is spherical, again into the 
furrow from whence they started. Thus a con- 
stant circulation is kept up. ‘The sun is the grand 
cause of this circulation of watere, (as he is of the 





tides) and the winds, which blows them back upon 
the land, and how strange soever it may appear, 
is the remote cause of the wetness of the land, 
and the freshets of the stream, to whose attrac- 
live force, and to the influence of whose heat, 
nearly. all the phenomena in nature may be traced. 

But to return. ‘In the foregoing remarks we 
have endeavored to show that the operation of 
draining proceeds upon principle: that the nature 
of the water naturally pointed out the nature of 
the aqueducts necessary to cary it off of the land; 
and we might have added, the figure of’ the land, 
and the fall, their direction. We will now show 
the application of these principles to practice, bya 
reierence to the figure, though little more here is 
necessary than a reference to the different aque- 
ducts, which has been already made. In this 
piece of ground the main stream which runs 
through the land, suggests the propriety of'a main 
carrier, A B C, and the underlaid water of the 
whole low grounds, and the veins of water making 
across to the old channel. When this operation 
was performed on the land in question, spouts of 
water, after a rain, might be seen all up and down 
the sides of’ the ditch, like blood spouting from the 
section of a vein. The rain water which falls on 
the second low grounds, and the springs at the 
margin of the first low grounds, point naturally to 
intercepting margin ditches. ‘The rain water 
which falls on the surface of the ground, between 
the margin ditch and main drain, call for the con- 
struction of water furrows or trenches, between 
the beds; the grips which intersect them, and 
what we have called surface ditches, as a recepta- 
cle for it. The surface ditch, t, which connects 
the margin ditch and main drain, and which near- 
ly bisects this part of the flat, shows this, into 
which the trenches empty obliquely. On account 
of the high banks that are made on the sides of 
these ditches, it makes it necessary to run the 
grips at the foot of these banks, parallel with the 
ditch, to avoid the necessity of deep and expen- 
sive outlets, or terminations of the trenches, 
through this bank. Such banks in the first in- 
stance, should never be formed, but the earth scat- 
tered at a distance over the ground. ‘There 
should be as few of these surface ditches as possi- 
ble. ‘hey are only necessary as outlets, for the 
grips and trenches, when the margin ditch and 
main carrier are not convenient. When they are 
emptied into the first of these, it should be done 
by the medium of a grip, which may be called a 
parallel grip. ‘The beds, and of course the trench- 
es, however, should, if the fall admit, run parallel 
with the main drain. Next, the rain water which 
falls on the hill-side suggests the propriety of a 
conductor at the foot of the hill, O P Q R, to turn 
the water from the second low grounds below, on 
which it would empty: and the size of the hiil, or 
a number of hills together, and the quantity of 
water collected in it, show the necessity of occa- 
sional outlets, ‘TU V W X Y, into the margin 
ditch. Pond water, if composed of rain water 
collected into sunken places, only require straight 
ditches cut through them, sunk below the bed of 
the pond, to drain them; (unless it be such as the 
margin pond of springs before mentioned, ) such as 
the ponds 8, 8S, 8, &c., through which the main 
drain passes. When an outlet is inconvenient, 
or expensive to cut, and the water held by a re- 
tentive bottom, it points to the necessity of perto- 
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rating the bottom. Nature teaches this when she 


cracks these impermeable strata by the heat of 
the sun, and the water sinks in the fissures. Clay 
lands, and the bottoms of evaporated ponds, crack 
sometimes to the depth of three or four feet, or 
more; hence the thirsty nature created of these 
soils, and the quantity of water they drink through 
these throats. Where a body of low ground is 
generally of this character, it requires double the 
quantity of water in very dry weather, to produce 
a freshet, these fissures drinking in the water as 
fast as it spreads over the land. In this way, such 
svils become very rich, these interstices being filled 
with the sediment of the water; hence the streak- 
ed and veiny appearance of the soil, when cut 
with the spade. It is through these fissures that 
so much rain water is collected under the low 
grounds, in the permeable stratum of sand below 
the clay. For the water that falls near the old 
channel, and the springs about the same, that will 
answer as an outlet which answers the purpose 
now of another margin ditch along the opposite 
range of hills at the other border of the low 
grounds. 

By a sort of comparative anatomy, the constant 
circulation of water in the earth and atmosphere, 
by the distribution of showers, and again draining 
it off by streams, may be likened to the circula- 
tion kept up in the human body by the heart, 
veins, and arteries: in which the ocean represents 
the heart, the rivers the veins, which conduct the 
water to it, and the clouds the arteries, by which 
aller a certain preparation, it is again distributed 
over the surface, and through the body of the 
earth. In this system, the main drain A E C, 
may represent one of these large veins in the body 
of the low grounds (the Vena Cava, if you 
choose—the largest vein in the human body, ) and 
the minor aqueducts, its various ramifications. 
The beauty of this system is, that the water is not 
suddenly emptied all at once into the Vena Cava, 
but by various avenues, gradually enlarging, as 
the water accumulates. 

Thus I have endeavored to illustrate the theory 
and practice of draining; all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which, and their application, are embra- 
ced in this figure, the most distinguishing feature 
of which is, the main carrier of the stream A E C. 

We will now proceed to point out the manner 
in which it acts, in the reduction of freshets. Re- 
claiming of land, subject to inundation, from fresh- 
ets, is a branch of draining upon a large scale. 
The principle is the same as in drawing off any 
other superfluous water. The object of the re- 
duction of freshets, is to prevent the injury of land 
and the destruction of crops. ‘The former is done 
by washing and disfiguring it, and the latter by 
drowning the plant by soaking the roots, or by 
destroying its structure, by caking the leaves with 
mud, thus stopping up their vessels. ‘To prevent 
inundation, either of two things are necessary; 
that is, eitherto clean out the old channel, and oc- 
casionally straightening its bends, or changing en- 
tirely the bed of the stream. In this instance, 
the latter operation is exhibited. ‘The. current 
here is taken out of a very crooked channel, and 
made to run in one entirely new, and perfectly 
straight. The reason why this channel prevents 
the inundation of the land, will be the principal 
eubject of the remarks which follow. It is entire- 
ly owing to the increased velocity, given to the 
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current init. This depends entirely on the form 
and construction of the channel. As soon as the 
current is introduced into this channel, it becomes 
subject to all the laws which govern the motion of 
this fluid in conduit pipes and open canals. Hence 
all that is known of these laws, may be here ap- 
plied; and hence too, the necessity to the drainer, 
of a knowledge of those sciences, hydrostatics, 
and hydraulics, (latterly dignified with the title of 
hydrodynamics) which make these laws the sub- 
jects of their investigation: the first of which con- 
cerns the equilibrium, weight, and pressure of flu- 
ids—the latter, their motion, Ifa knowledge of 
dynamics, (the action of forces on solid bodies re- 
sulting in motion,) is useful to every one who 
“owns a horse,” in order to understand his speed 
and tractive powers, surely an insight into the 
above sciences, will be of no disadvantage to him 
who owns a canal, to understand the etlects of the 
velocity of its current, and its power on the land. 
Water is subject mainly to two laws, namely: 
pressure, and the force of gravitation—whether 
it is confined and at rest, (for it never is at rest un- 
less it is confined,) or inmotion. ‘The first is that 
force by which its particles press on and against 
each other, or on any solid body. This pressure 
is equal in all directions, upwards, downwards, 
and laterally, and is increased by the pressure or 
weight of the atmosphere. Upon this principle 
water spouts from the side of a vessel, when a hole 
is made into it, and as often as this operation had 
been performed, the property was first distinctly 
stated by Pascal. The second is, that force which 
draws bodies to the earth, or by which a lighter 
body is drawn by a heavier: and although here, 
as in the other case, millions of apples had fallen 
to the earth in the sight of the vulgar, Newton 
first discerned it, with a philosophic eye. But as 
these two laws are resolvable into the same (for 
what is the pressure of water, but its weight; and 
what is its weight, but the force of gravitation 
drawing it down?) all the phenomena of this fluid 
may be said to be governed by the force of gravi- 
ty. 
Let us see now, how the atoms of water are 
put and kept in motion by these two laws, which 
we shall consider as distinct, for the sake of clear- 
ness. First, by the force of pressure. If the sides 
of a vessel of water, sitting on a perfectly hori- 
zontal level plane, be suddenly taken away, the 
fluid within will run off in every direction on the 
plane, even though it have not the slightest incli- 
nation, and will continue to run and spread until 
there is not one particle of water above the other, 
to press it down when it ceases. The pressure of 
the water then is as its depth: and therefore as 
this diminishes, the pressure diminishes, until the 
water becomes so shallow and thin, that it ceases 
torun. But its velocity is as its pressure; there- 
fore its velocity is as its depth (when unconfined, 
and in motion.) Therefore by increasing the depth, 
the fall (or inclination of the plane) remaining the 
same, the velocity is increased. The reason of this 
pressure in water is this: the atoms or particles of 
water, are so mobile, round, and slippery, and the 
cohesion of them soe slight, that the upper parti- 
cles pressing upon the lower ones, push them to 
one side: for the atome of water are not like lead, 
or any other compressible substance, the particles 





of which may be mashed together—but the infe- 
‘rior atoms rather than yield to the superior by 
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compression, slip to one side, and if not confi- 
ned, they produce motion. In this thing, water 
or fluids difler mainly from solid bodies: the latter 
ress only at the boitom, but the former have a 
ote pressure in addition: and the nearer they 
approach the nature of fluids, the more they have 
of this property. ‘Thus, in a barrel of’ shot, or 
sand, there is a pressure on the sides; hence such 


bodies have been called by philosophers, gross | 


fluids. ‘The pressure itself, which causes the mo- 
tion here, is produced by the weight of the atmos- 
phere, and the force of gravitation; but these 
would not produce motion in asolid body, because 
they have no lateral pressure. Having started 
the motion then by pressure, let us see how it is 
kept up by gravity. Water, like every other bo- 


| citing force.”’* ‘The retardation of velocity of wa- 
| ter in canals and pipes by deflections in them, have 
been accurately calculated, for angles of every 
size. Thus, the retardatidbn produced by a right 
angle, is greater than that produced by an obtuse 
'—and by an acute angle, greater than either. 
We may inler therefore, that by straightening the 
channel, the velocity is increased. 

These are some of the causes that accelerate 
the velocity of water, in pipes and canals. There 
are a variety which retard it. First, by accidental 
obstacles which it meets with in its course, by 
_crookedness of the channel, &c. By its pressure 
against the bottom, sides of the channel, and at 
top by the pressure of the atmosphere against 
|which it rubs. ‘This pressure produces a friction, 





dy, is subject to the force of gravitation—(with | which retards the motion. This friction is greatest 
this dillerence, that its force on water may be | ina stream as you approach the sides and bottom; 
overcome by removing the atmospheric pressure, | hence on the surface in the middle of the stream, 
and making the particles extremely light by heat.) | the velocity is always greatest. Adhesion of the 
By this law, a drop of rain falls to the earth; and if particles of the fluid to the sides of the channel, is 
it be caught on the side ofa house or inclined plane, ‘another obstacle to motion. We may inier then 
it retards its motion some, but it still rolls on, in pro- | that in proportion as these obstacles are removed, 
portion to the elevation of the plane, until the | the velocity of the wateris increased; and such as 
plane be placed periectly level or horizontal, when , cannot be removed, must be overcome by increas- 


the law of gravitation acting perpend:cularly to 
the plane, pins the drop of water to it and it stops. 

If the plane above mentioned then be the least 
inclined, the motion of the water in the vessel be- 
gun by pressure, will be kept up by the. force of 
gravitation: and the velocity or swiftness of the 


water will be in proportion to the inclination of the | 
Hence we infer that the velocity of the 


plane. 
water is always in proportion to the incliuation of 
the plane on which it runs. 


And therefore by in- 
creasing the inclination of the plane, we augment | 
the velocity of the water, 

The velocity of water therefore depends upon 
its pressure, and the force of gravitation, and these 
depend upon the depth and inclination of the 


plane. But the depth of the water depends upon 
the depth of the channel, and the “fall”? depends 
upon the inclination of the plane, therefore ihe ve- 
locity of the water is as the depth of the channel, 
and the fall which it has. By increasing the depth 
of the channel then, and the fall, we increase the 
velocity of the current. 

But again the discharge of the quantity of wa- 
ter on an inclined plane, or in achannel, (which is 
nothing more than an inclined plane, on which the 
water is confined from spreading laterally,) is as 
its velocity, therefore the discharge of water in any 
given time, is as the depth of the channel and the 
fall of the bottom. ‘The velocity of water in a 

vipe, or open channel, is as its shortness, for the 
eae the tube the more the resistance the water 
meets with from friction on the sides, &c., hence 
a short tube will discharge in a given time, (of the 
same aperture, ) more water than a long one, pro- 


vided the head of water to be ciseharged is the | 


same. By shortening the pipe or channel then, 
we increase the discharge. 

The velocity of water in conduit pipes, or open 
canals, is in proportion to their straightness. “The 
motion of a fluid is further obstructed by any vio- 
lent change of celerity ordirection. Whether the 
channel be contracted or eniarged, the change is 
unavoidably attended by a proportional loss of im- 
pulsion. 


Any sharp flexure of the pipe or con- | 
duit, will oceasion a still greater waste of the in- | 


|ing the velocity. 
tiaving proved then, upon the principles of sci- 
ence, that the motion of fluids in conduit pipes, 
‘and open canals, is produced and continued by 
_lydrostatic pressure, and the force of gravity— 
and that the velocity of this motion is increased, 
Ist, by the depth of the channel—2ndly, by the 
inclination of the bottom (or fall)—8rdly, by 
shortening the pipe or channel—4thly, by remo- 
ving obstructions—and Sthly, straightening the 
ehannel—we will now by way of apptication of 
| theory to practice, show that all these causes, are 
in operation to increase the velocity of the current 
in thecanal, A E C, in the figure exhibited above. 
First, it is plain that the new channel is deeper, 
being cut several feet deeper than the old chan- 
nel, and more uniformly so. This is of great ad- 
vantage in reducing a ireshet; for suppose a sheet 
of water a foot in depth be spread over a flat 144 
feet in width, and a mile in length, it may be sunk 
into a ditch 12 by 12 feet deep, leaving out the ve- 
locity of the water. An enlargement of the ca- 
| pacity of the channel, is of little advantage how- 
ever, where water is constantly accumulating with- 
‘out increased velocity. ‘This capacity in depth 
and width of the channel is not stationary, but in- 
creases with the velocity of the stream. 
Secondly. It is plain that the fall or inclination 
of the bottom of the ditch is increased: for the 
fall which was betore extended alonga mile and a 
half, is brought within three-quarters of a mile. 
This makes the diflerence in the velocity and dis- 
charge of water, about the same as between the 
| velocity and discharge of two troughs, one of 
which is half as long, and double of the elevation 
of the other (that is doubly as slanting.) 
Thirdly. It is very evident by looking on the 
figure, the distance, and of course the channel, is 
shortened. The deserted part of the old channel 
is nearly, if not quite,double the length of the new 
channel; hence the pipe through which the water 
‘now flows, is shorter than the former one; and 
therefore the velocity and discharge is greater. 
Fourthly. It is further manifest that the new 
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channel is straighter than the old one (to say no- 
thing of other obstructions) water runs much 
faster in a straight channel than in a windirge one, 
although the banks might be perfectly smooth, 
and gradually curving; for, when water runs in a 
right line, the hindermost particles push the jore- 
most ones along straight before them; but ina 
curvilinear, or angular one, the hindermost parti- 
cles push the foremost ones to one side out ot’ the 
way, and the latter having to turn entirely round, 
describing a circle, and then following on, are re- 
tarded in their motion. This is the reason of those 
little whirlpools, at the edge of the swift part of 
the stream, next to the eddy parts. In the old 
channel there are nine large sudden curves, be- 
sides numerous smaller ones, which are avoided 
by straightening the channel. In the last bend, 
the old channel runs at right angles with itself; 
where it rushes against the opposite bank, which 
is fifieen feet perpendicular, which in freshets, 
would dash the water over the land this 
side, which of course would break over the low 
grounds onthe other side of the old channel, be- 
tween this bend and the mouth of the ditch: 
which is a small piece of flat squared out between 
this part of the old bed, and a steep hill, running 
within a few yards of the mouth of the canal, 
which was formerly subject considerably to inun- 
dation, and ought to have been appended to the 
figure. ‘The curvilinear form of every channel, 
shows how much a current is opposed to deflec- 
tions, for let these bends be as sudden as they 
may, they alwaysturn by a gradual curve, instead 
of an angle; hence ifone stream be let into ano- 
ther at right angles, it will soon change itself’ more 
suitable to the direction of the main stream. 
Fifthly. It is plain that the stream is freed from 
a great many obstructions which retard the velo- 
city, besides the bends of the channel, which 
like so many dams, obstruct its progress, over 
and through which, it breaks, to the injury of 
crop and land. Hammocks, (formed by trees 
thrown across or falling into the old channel, los, 
ralts of wood, sticks and trash of every deserip- 





tion, bushes growing on the banks, &c.) are con- | 
stantly turning the stream out of a straightcourse, | 
which it is ever secking. ‘The current now ruus | 
where there are neither stumps nor trees (on | 
which account too, it was more easily excavated.) | 
As to those obstructions which belong both to | 
straight and sinuous channels, such as come un- | 
der the head of pressure, friction, &.—these are 
overcome ina good measure, by all those causes 
which inerease the velocity of the current in its 
new channel. 

‘Thus we have shown how the velocity is accel- | 
erated in the new channel, and the reason for it; | 
from which it seems it must be more than doubly | 
increased, Now as the discharge of water is as 
the velocity, the canal must discharge in the 
same time, more than double the water of the | 
old channel. This rapid discharge prevents the | 
accumulation of water in the channel, out otf’ 
which it breaks, and inundates the land. And | 
what water is supplied by the freshet is drawn off) 
much faster, and of course the stream is dewn 
much quicker. 





| 
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water, to which the washings, in depth and width, 
and the cavings of the sides, are always in propor 
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| This discharge of water is further | 
increased by enlarging the capacity of the chan- | 
nel, which is the etlect also of the velocity of the | 
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tion, for which there is abundant authority. “The 
increase of velocity [in a stream,] increases the 
action on the sides and bottom, in consequence of 
which the width is augmented, and sometimes al- 
so, but more rarely, the depth.” — Gregory. 

“A velocity of three inches per second, at the 
bottem, will just begin to work upon the fine clay 
fit for pottery, and however firm and compact, 
will tear it up.’”—Du Buat. 

“A velocity of six inches will lift fine sand— 
eight inches will lift sand as coarse as linseed— 
twelve inches will sweep along fine gravel—twen- 
ty-four inches will roll along round pebbles, an 
inch in diameter, and it requires three feet three 
inches per second at the bottom, to sweep along 
shivery angular stones, of the size of an egg.” — 
Robison on Rivers. 

There is no danger of a canal of this sort wash- 
ing and caving too much, a notion which with 
some, has obstructed this branch of draining. ‘The 
laws which fix limits to channels, are as certain 
and immoveable, as the hills themselves. The 
current and the channel will always adapt them- 
selves to each other, until they become permanent. 
‘The eflect is produced in this way. As it is the 
increased velocity of the water which increases 
the depth and width of the channel, so it is the 
diminution of this velocity which stops the wash- 
ingand caving. ‘The velocity of the water in the 
canal will diminish in proportion to the enlarge- 
ment of the area of the section of the canal, rep- 
resented by Fig. 2; or to speak more in the style 
of hydraulics, “when the sections of a river vary, 
(the quantity of water remaining the same, ) the 
mean velocities are inversely as the areas of the 
sections.”"—( Gregory.) ‘That is, as the channel 
widens, (the quantity of water) the depth dimin- 
ishes, and of course the hydrostatic pressure di- 
minishes, and the water spreading over a wide 
bottom, the friction increases, and the velocity of 
the stream diminishes. Now if a freshet comes, 
a swift current is formed in the middle of the 
stream, and the water next to the sides of the 
ditch is more of eddy: the swift particles of water 
push the eddy ones to one side, and these being 
loaded with sand and mud; and the sur- 
luce of the stream being convex, as represent 
ed in Fig. 2, which is represented by the curve 
line (taw) they roll towards the sides, where 
they deposite the mud and sand. ‘The reason of 
this convexity of the surface of streams, which 
may be seen hy putting the eye on a level with 
the surface, is that the water in the middle, at the 
surlace of a stream, is swiller than towards the 
sides and bottom, being farthest removed from 
friction, and being swilter, it loses some of its 
weieht and rises, and being retarded too by the 
eddy water on each side which it meets with, it 
accumulates in the middle. ‘Phe surface in the 
middle of some rivers, is three or four feet above 
ihe edges of the water at the sides; hence a loose 
hoat floats to the bank. ‘The sand and mud are 
deposited, while the stream is falling. Mud is al 
ways deposited by eddy water, and sand by run 
nin water. The mud suspended in the water is 
carried off by the swiftness of the current, while 
the sand is let fall. But where the water is still, 
the mud has time to precipitate. ‘This is the rea 
son why the clay is deposited on the edges, and 
the sand at the bottom. fn long dry spells when 
the velocity of the stream is weakened, it gradu- 
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ally contracts its chi waa be wall and san , and Seana’ in it, then stable it round, when the se- 


the running water 
sand, and the bottom becomes smooth. 


When | 


the current gets the sand to the edge of these | 


, losing its velocity, and being able no longer 
it drops it in. 


holes 
toc arry if, 


Ii the drought continues, | this way a single snag in the water, 


fills up allthe deep holes with a will be collected in a little pile i in the cen- 


eof the bottom. Here the water is eddy in the 
imide, but formed into a swift current on the 
sides of the vessel, which it washes severely. In 
by forming a 


VTASS and sh hes are apt to grow up, and form ob- /curre nt around itself, in the form of a whirlp ool, 


structions. But the next freshet that comes ; will | 


They 


‘has formed an immense island. are also 


sweep oul all the holes, and bear off al! the ban! cS | | forme d by cutting across the bends of the creek. 


thus formed; and so on every succeeding freshet, 


Sixt hly. The ¢ current now never breaks out of 


swe eping off the alluvial formations of the prece- i new channel unless it is where it cross- 


ding one by increasing the velocity of the current, 
until a “king freshet,? puts up a piece of masonry 
on the sides of the channel, and says to all suc- 
ceeding ones, “thus far thou go, and no 
farther re shall thy l ares waves be stayed.” 
Upon this grass and bushes grow up, and thus the 
bed becomes permanent, from a diminution of ve- 
locity, without which, neither rock itself, nor the 
tenacity of the soil, could fix limits to the beds of 
rivers, and the earth would be washed from under 
us 


shi lt 


Having pointed out the manner in which the 
new channel operates in the prevention and abate- 
ment of freshets, we will briefly enumerate some 
of the changes which have resulted, and the ben- | 
efits which have been derived to the land since | 
the excavation of the main carrier. 


In the first place, the old channel is fast filling | 


up, and trees are growing from the bottom of it. 
My intention is to § speed this operation, by cutting 
a small re ke the middle of the bottom. 
This: will dr&™® the string of ponds, and by ad- 
inittine the two little branches R, R, into it (which 
now serve to chanve the water in the old chan- 
nel,) will form a current that with the aid of fresh- 
ets will fill up all the holes. 

Secondly—the land may be cultivated to the 
waters edge, in the old channel aud the trees cut 
own, and the bushes erubbed up to the same, 
and shortly the bed itself be cultivated, for corn 
now growing on a part of it, which is as 
high as the adjacent ground. 


is 


7 hirdly—the old bed aflords an inexhaustible | 


source of manure— 
leaves, 
Fourthly—all the washed places are filling up, 


—a compost of sand, mud and 


some of which produce better than the adjacent | 


ground. ‘The little useless ditches also, and the 
ponds, S,S,S, 8S, are filling with mud and sand. 
Any pond now may be filled with sand, by 
passing a current into it out of the diteh; or drain- 
ed, by cutting one out of it into the main drain. 
The land of course now is more level, and brought 


more in a body for the plough, which may at | 


leneth cross all these places 


itihly—the island heme do by the old and 


the deposites of the freshets. If you can ever get 


raise it out of the reach of freshets, for the eddy 
rent, and where the eddy water is, there will be 
the deposites. ‘The current in this instance takes 

off earth from the opposite bank all around, and 
throws it on the island; hence islands and penin- 
sulas, or the bends of a channel are generally the 
highest parts of low land: and hence too, they 
are richer from the de posites, than other places. 

Ms he formation of islands is handsome tv illustrated 
by filling a vessel with water that has a litile se 


/ Crops 
water is always in the middle = a -tlredies cur- 


*s indentations in the land, or some washed place 
arene rly made by the current of the old channel; 
which when it happens, only serves to fill them 
up. Before it could break out of the new channel, 
it would run round the old, first filling up all the 
low places of the low grounds, (for the land 
through which the canal passes is the highest 
part of the ground generally.) This is evident 
‘from a property which belongs to water, to equal- 
ize itself} or as it is commonly ¢ ‘alled, to “seek a 

level.” Andeven if it should break with violence 
‘out of the new channel, the distance to the old 
channel is so far, that it would soon lose its velo- 
city, by spreading over the ground, or meeting the 
}eddy water of the old ¢ channel, and so pour out all 
its sand. Lately, during the greatest freshet I 
have ever seen in the stream, the current at one 
place was diverted from the new channel, occa- 
sioncd by a fish-dam below, which interrup ted the 
fall about two feet, but instead of an injury, it was 
‘a great benefit to the land, for the sand which it 
gently distributed over the surface of a stiff part 
of the low grounds, was of incalculable benefit 
to it; and the wheat then growing on the spot, was 
nota little benefited by this top dressing of “allu- 
| vial formation.” 
Seventhly—any kind of crop may be now cul- 
tivated on the island, or any part of the low 
l'erounds, with perfect safety; and if there should 
‘come a freshet to inundate the land more than or- 
dinary, and the water should spread over any part 
of it, it would be so much reduced, and so shal- 
low, that it would rather be a benefit than an in- 
'jury to either land or crop. In this point of view, 
Llook now upon every freshet that may oceur. It 
‘may be observed that what might be thought a 
| very moderate freshet in the winter season, would 
| be considered an extraordinary one in the summer, 
| 
| 





| when crops are growing. Tt requires a vast quan- 


‘lity of rain even to fill the channels in the sum- 


mer season. 

HWiehthly—the character of the land is vastly 
‘altered. Where it was inclined to astiff clay loam, 
it isnow of a diflerent color and texture—not hall 
so stifli—more open and spungy—drier, and more 





'easily wrought. 
new channel is eradually becoming hieher, from | 


Ninthly—the freshets are down in half’ the for- 


‘mer times, and consequently less mud is deposited 
a current to surround a piece of Tand, it will soon | 


on the crop, which is the eflect most injurious to 
in freshets. Besides, the current being 
swiller, less mud is deposited on that account, but 
more sand. A dull sluggish stream deposites no- 
thine but mud. 

‘Tenth—ample outlets are now offered to all 


‘the necessary ditches, ponds, &c. the margin ditch 


in particular, which on account of its length, (be- 
ing nearly as long as the old channel) could never 


-be kept open, is now intersected nearly in the 


middle, near the pond S. Before this, it emptied 
into this pond, which never could be drained un 
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til the main ait A EC was eae through it. 
Several attempts had been made to drain it by the 
ditch s e, but on account of the depth of it, (about | 
six feet,) the little fall to the old channel, and the | 
back-water of the old channel in freshets, which | 
constantly filled it up, &c., they proved ineflectual | 





till this main gut, if I may so call it, was passed 


through this stomach of the low grounds, where 
all the sand, mud, wood and water collected, aud | 
cleared it of its foul contents. 

Kleventh—it should not be discarded from the | 
list of advantages that such a ditch, answers very 
well the purposes of a fence. My standing pas- ' 
ture is ina good measure enclosed by the main 
drain and margin ditch: nor should a plenty of 
clear fresh water for the stock in it, furnished so 
conveniently by the new channel, be thought un- 
worthy of’ consideration. 

T welfth—how advantageously such a system 
of draining and reclaiming could be connected 
with irrigation, is obvious from a single glance at} 
the figure. An inundation of the whole plat of 
eround, bounded by the margin ditch and main 
carrier, is completely practicable, with little labor: 
and expense. 

The particular advantages here enumerated, de- 
rived to the plat of land exhibited in the figure, 
when properly drained and reclaimed from the in- 
jurious consequences of inundation, are not con- 
fined: they are such as would result from a gener- | 
al adoption of a similar method, and may be held 
out as some inducement of a further prosecution | 
of a branch of husbandry, of which little hitherto | 
has been done, and perhaps less known, than any 
other operation of farming. ‘The increasing sear- 
city with many, of good “land; the 
the highlandas an acquisition of rich and produc- 
tive land by draining and rec laiming; an exemp- 
tion in a good dear: ee from the pernicious effects 
of drou his, so common in this country, by culti- 
vating moist land; a connection of draining with 
a well regulated system of irrigation; an improve- 
ment of the country in point of health; a connec- 
tion of draining with a system of enclosing; the 
permanency of fences on water courses, secured | 
by straightening channels; and_finally the abate- 
ment of freshets, so univer sally destructive to, 
crops, and an abr ‘idement of the time they would 


| 
remain upon the land, and the preclusion of a} 


great deal of anxiety to the farmer, are induce- 
inents that ought to render this subject more gen- 
erally popular. The obstacles to such underta- 
kings, have been already mentionedin some pre- 
vious numbers of the Farmers’ Register.* ‘To 
these, some addition might be made of some of 
those that have stood in the way of success, after 
the work had been undertaken. 

First—these are an ignorance of some of the 
most common properties of water, and the laws 
Which govern its motion. 

Secondly—want of judgement in executing soi 
work, is another obstacle. by producing ill succes 
and discouragement. This is manifested ra 
quently, (besides i in various other ways) in taking 
astream out of a very crooked channel, along ol 
fuot of the hill, and running it in one equally a 


*See communications On Draining, 
Vol. I. 
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crooked, along the margin of the opposite hill, for 
| the sake of a lower place, and getting the land 
/moreina body. It is evide ntthat nothing i is wain- 
ed in this instance by the diversion of the stream, 
it being in a situation precisely similar to the one 
in which it was at first, and the land still subject 
to excess of W rater, On account of its width, for the 
| want of a main drain passing through the middle. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to ¢ onfine a stream 
| by ashaiiow ditch, in this situation, and a high 
| dyke, in a narrow passage, between the dyke and 
‘the hill. The consequence of this is, the water 
when a freshet occurs, on account of the narrow- 
ness of th¥ passage, the hydrostatic pressure of 
ihe water (which is as we have already seen, as 
powerful laterally, as in any other direction,) and 
‘the crookedness of the channel, the water bursts 
Ithrough the dyke, over the land, and makes a 
joke | of the vain and injudicious attempts of’ the 
dr liner to confine it. Besides, the water here 
running nearly on the surface of the ground, (the 
hill and the dyke answering in the place of b: inks) 
it makes all the land adjoining the dyke, too wet 
for cultivation; and the channel after awhile, on 
| account of the deficiency of “fall,” will fill up with 
| mud, and render the stream still more liable to 
overilow. Water is a dangerous element to trifle 
lwith, where you run counter to all its laws and 
| prope rties—(as in this case,) but concur with 
these, and it is easily managed... When the flood- 
gates are hoisted, and the freshets are high, if you 
then attempt to confine itina shallow, leve I, crook- 
ed, and confined channel, “it wilF laugh at your 
calamity, and mock when your fear cometh,” and 
the desolation of your crop, like a whirlwind. 
The ditch should be cut through the middle (if 
practicable, ) of the land, for the sake of the fall, 
str ughtness of the channel, its depth, and higher 
banks, and to act as a main drain. 

Thirdly —meeting with rock, is another obstrue- 
tion; on the account of which, numberless under- 
takings have been abandoned, after much labor 
and expense. ‘To avoid these, (which are apt to 
be met with, in hills and rising ground in the fla 
‘land) the stream should not be conducted too 
| much out of its general straight course, which is 

the case when itis taken through cround much 
i hieher than the bed of the old ch: nel, or is cut 
into the hill-side, when it meets with knolls, or 
little plats of rising ground. As they are gener- 
ally of short extent, the new channel should not 
be curved to avoid them. In the ditch under con- 
sideration, mentioned above, there were several 
places of this description; but as they were small, 
and the rocks were detached, they oflered no ob- 
struction, except in one place, where the canal ap- 

proached very near the foot of the hill, atthe pond 
S, where the rocks which projected out of the hill, 
(whie h formed one bank of the ditch there) and 
run partly agross the bed, were a little stratified; 

but they were easily removed, and the current has 
a sufficient passage. 

lourthly—the fear of losing too much land by 
the washing and caving of the ditch, is with ma- 
ny, an obstacle to dite hing ona large scale. But 
‘it must be recollected that where we lose land in 
one place, it is counterbalanced by gaining it in 
another; for every foot washed away by the new 
channel, one is added on to the old, by the depo- 
sitions of freshets, besides enabling you to till 

nearer the water, and the general acquisition o! 
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land by drainage, and the prevention of freshets. 

Fifthly—even religious scruples, or rather super- 
stitious notions, have troubled many upon this 
subject. ‘They seem to think it sacrilegious to di- 
vert astream from its ancient bed, where the Al- | 
mighty has placed it, and put it into one entirely 
new. But let a flood occur that threatens total 
destruction to their crops, and they are perhaps 
the very first persons that lose their submission 
to an overruling providence. ‘This spice of devo- 
tion to streams, is very ancient. I_ imagine, 
should any one attempt to change the bed of the 
sacred Ganges Sa it is called,) all the pilgrims of 
the East, would be in arms against him; where 
they resort in “numbers numberless,”’ to pay their 
superstitious homage to that watery god, and to 
sacrifice their offspring. Some may be surprised 
to hear that such an obstacle should exist to drain- 
ing; but such is the fact: nor need we be surpri- 
sed at it. Superstition has in all ages retarded, 
not a little, the progress of knowledge. ‘The sug- 
gestion of Gregory, that the sun was fixed, and 
the earth revolved, was condemned as a heresy 
by the church, and the support of it provided a 
prison by the Inquisition, for Galileo. But we 
will not digress. 

Sixthly, and lastily—the fear of incurring ex- 
pense, has been the prime cause which has ob- 
structed this kind of work, ‘The work is begun, 
and a pretty good way is Made into it, when all at 
once, it is abandoned. “Too expensive—it will 
cost nore than the land is worth to finish it:” and 
thus all the labor is entirely lost. A little rock, 
perhaps, is found in the bottom of the ditch, and 
for fear of spending 40 or $50 to remove it, $400 
in previous Ghor is entirely thrown away, and a 
great deal of land destroyed. How many under- 
takings of this sort, which either from want of 
judgement in the design, or from partial execution 
of the work, or from both causes, are every where 
to be met with, and remain the monuments either 
of the ignorance, or the penuriousness of the un- 
dertakers. 

To do the work effectually, and profitably then, 
we must be determined to go through with it, cost 
what it may. If we first “count the cost,” and 
find it likely to be profitable, if it cost half the 
worth of the land, or even the whole worth of the 
land, (that is what it would sell for before draining 
and reclaiming, ) for it might increase the value of 
some land that was not worth five to twenty dol- 
lars, or even to filly. Nothing is more expensive 
than the cultivation of wet, undrained land, (and 
whose crop is not pitched in a good portion of this 
sort every year?) and nothing more deceptious. 
The land has the appearance of being rich, and 
indeed it is, and we try it every year, though we 
are as often disappointed. 

It is better to cultivate the most barren hills on 
your plantation, than the richest spots subject to 
excessive wetness; for they not only fail of a small 
produce, but they produce nothing at all, whereas 
the most barren hill will produce something. In 
fact, the ‘‘sobbed” paris of a plantation are the 
poorest parts on it, when permitted to lie undrain- 
ed—ut if thoroughly drained, the very richest. 
Krom the value of not more than a cent, they may 
be suddenly advanced to 20 or $30 per acre, or 
more. And the value of the crops lost from ex- 





cessive wetness, for one or two years, would do 
the work effectually. Is it not profitable then, to | 


lay such places dry if ditching is expensive? 
Where profits icounterbalance expense, however 
ereat, there is no expense at all. 

The straightening of a part of the channel of 
the stream, on which I reside, (Twittie’s Creek,) 
by cutting the ditch exhibited in the figure, and 
an attentive operation of its observation for five or 
six years, has given rise to the foregoing remarks. 
if they can be of any benefit to any one having 
lands in a similar situation, the author of them 
will feel amply requited for his contribution. 


N. E. READ. 


From the Ohio Farmer. 
TILE FRUIT-DRIER. 


Having found a fruit-drier a conveniencegn fam- 
ily economy, I am induced to give a short descrip- 
tion of it, and its uses, pro bono publico. Take two 
boards 18 inches wide and 4 feet long, set them 
on end by the side of the house—on the top nail 
a cover, extending a little over the front, and leav- 
ing an inch open at the back, to allow the air to 
pass freely—make 10 or twelve drawers 3 feet 
long, 3 inches deep. ‘The sides of common stuff, 
the bottoms of half inch stuff, split into narrow 
slits, and with brads fastened five-eighths of an 
inch from each other, so.as to let the air pass free- 
ly; on these slats lay the fruit; the drawers may be 
taken out on sunny days, and in case of rain, and 
at night, they may be replaced. In this way the fruit 
is never moulded, and much labor is saved. ‘The 
fruit requires no moving, and the drawers can be 
replaced with very little labor, and the drying goes 
on in rainy weather and at night. 


From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
LIQUID MANURE. 


Liquid manure may be here [at Ghent] named, 
and very justly so, their summum bonum; as if ap- 
plied when the corn is sprouty, or just before a 
rain, it has an efleet which no other manure can 
have. It destroys insects, and throws a surpri- 
sing degree of vigor into the crops. Itis pumped 
{from the tanks under ground, into which it is 
conducted by drains from the stables, &c.] into a 
barrel-shaped water cart; and, when brought up- 
on the land, the plug is taken out, and the liquid, 
flowing over a board something in the shape of a 
fan, as the cart proceeds, is dispersed on both 
sides, over a space, perhaps, of 4 or 5 feet. The 
cart has generally three wheels. 


From the Cultivator. 
FENCE POSTS. 


Anexcellent method of rendering these durable 
in the ground, is published in the American Eagle. 
It consists, 1. In peeling the posts, and in saw 
ing and splitting them if too large; 2. In sticking 
them up, under cover, at least one entire summer; 
and 3. In coating with hot tar, about three feet 
of the butt ends, which are to be inserted in the 
cround—afier which they are ready for use. We 
have no doubt the advantages of this mode of 
preparation will more than remunerate for labor 
and expense. Our reasons for this beliet are brief 
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ly as follows: The sap of all non-resinous trees, 
wil ferment in the presence of heat and moisture, 
and cause the decay of the wood. ‘To prevent 
this natural consequence, the first object should be, 
wen a tree is felled, to expel the sap from the pores 
ofthe wood. ‘This is done by peeling, splitting, saw- 
ing or hewing,and exposing the wood to the drying 
influence of the sun, orat least of the air. "The pro- 
cess is facilitated too by immersing the wood in wa- 
ter fora time, which liquifies the sap, and favors its 
expulsion. And when the moisture has been ex- 
pelled, the next object is to keep it out, by paint, 
tar or charring. In the mode recommended above, 
the moisture is expelled by the peeling, sawing and 
summer-drying, and its return is prevented by the 
coating of tar. The retention of the bark upon 
timber is particularly prejudicia!, not only in pre- 
venting evaporation, but affording shelter to va- 
rious species of the borer, which, under its cover, 
carry on their depredations upon the timber. We 
have seen pine logs nearly destroyed in a summer | 
by worms, where the bark had been left on, while | 
those which had been peeled remained uninjured. 
The best timber is obtained from trees which have 
stood a summer, or a year, afier they have been 
virdied and peeled. 


~ 


From the New York Fariner. 
SAXONY @HIEEP. 
[The following is an extract froma reply to a pa- 
per republished in the Farmers’ Register p. 45 Vol. 
lif. 


There is in Saxony a breed of sheep which 
were introduced and reared with great care by 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
which, in commemoration of the introducer, have 
been called the electorial breed. [ was brought up 
in that country to rural husbandry, particularly to 
the care and management of sheep, and_per- 
fectly acquainted with the purest and most celebra- 
ted flocks. From these I selected my sheep, and 
brought them to this country. ‘They bore the fa- 
ligues of the voyage remarkably well, and arrived 
in safety. I sustained some little losses at first, 
from being a stranger to the peculiarities of the 
country, from having to hire my sheep kept, for 
want of suitable accommodations, and of such fod- 
der as I wished. During the last eight years, and 
since I had a farm of my own, [ have not lost over 
1} per cent.: for the last year not more than 1 per 
cent. ‘The last two winters | had no loss, and the 
last year I raised 101 lambs, from 100 ewes, one 
only of my eyes having twins. ‘The sheep which 
R. speaks of do not shear more than 2ilbs. My 
lock, last year, of 200 ewes and lambs, averaged 
2 lbs. 6402. If I had had a proportion of weth- 
ers, they would probably have averaged 3 Ibs. 
My grown bucks sheared 4} Ibs. He says they 
(that is, the sheep he speaks of}) are poor nurses: 
my ewes are uncommonly good. All these facts 
can be abundantly proved from my sheep records, 
in which births and deaths, and every thing of im- 
portance, is recorded, and from credible witnesses. 
All these facts, in which there is no guessing, show 
conclusively that R.’s statements about the pure | 
breeds of Saxon sheep did not allude to my sheep | 
at all; and therefore TE hope there will be no unkind | 
leclings between us. 

Respecting the “miserable” quality of the meat, | 
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if R. will produce the best sample of the South 
Down mutton he can find, | will meet him at any 
place he shall name with a sample from my Sax- 
ons; both shall be cooked in the same manner; he 
shall select one or more of the most accomplished 
connoisseurs in good eating, and I will rest that 
point on their decision. 

I have but one little statement more to add, and 
I will then leave the subject to the public. "The 
prices current of wool in New York, given in the 
Cultivator for the last month (May) are for Saxo- 
ny, 80 cents; for hali-blood 53 cents, and for na- 
tive, 33 cents. Now, allow my ewes to produce 
2% Ibs., (and they will rather overgo than fall short 
of it,) then at 80 cents the fleece will bring $2 40. 
Allow the South down ewes to shear 4 Ibs. and al- 
low it be to equal to the hall-blood merino, and the 
amount will be $2 12. Allow the Bakewell breed to 
produce 7 Ibs., which is 1 lb. more than R. rate: 
them; this at 33 cents will be 82 31. . The three 
fleeces will stand thus: 


saxon, ; 2 40 
South Downs, 2 12 
Bakewell, 2 31 


With these remarks, I submit the subject. 
HENRY D. GROVE. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SOWING THE SEED AND 
RAISING THE PLANTS OF THE WHITE I[TAL- 
IAN MULBERRY TREE. 


1. To sow an ounce of seed, prepare a bed 50 
leet long and 4teet broad. Manure it well with a 
compost composed of 4 stable manure, } ashes, 
and 4 decomposed leaves from the woods, or gar- 
den mould; dig deep, pulverize finely, and then lay 
the bed off in drills 12 inches apart, 4 or § of an 
inch deep; sow the seed as thick as you would 
onion or parsnips; cover with rich mould, press the 
mould down gently, but sufficiently to cause the 
seed to come into contact with the earth; and 
should the weather be dry, waterthe seed bed every 
oiher evening, it will assist in promoting the ger- 
mination of the seed and vigorous growth of the 
plant. 

2. Keep the beds clean of weeds; and should 
they receive an occasional watering with suds or 
soot and water, say once a week after they are up, 
if planted this month, August, they will be fit to 


transplant into nursery rows in April next, or if 


not desirable to be so removed, they may be per- 
mitted to remain until the ensuing spring, care be- 
ing taken to keep the bed clean of weeds, the 
sarth stirred, and watered in dry seasons. 

2. The second year, if not removed before, the 
plants must be removed into the nursery rows, 
which must be prepared as for any other crop. 
The ragged roots being taken off and the tap root 
shortened, the plants must be planted out 12 inch- 
es apart in rows three feet apart, the earth to be 
well trodden around the plant. As before, the earth 
must be kept open and free from weeds. 

4. At two years old, the plants may be planted 
out into hedges, at 18 inches apart in rows six leet 
wide. ‘The ground should be prepared as betore 
directed and some good rich mould put into the 
holes, to be pressed around the plant. Hf intended 
to be planted out as standard trees, 20 feet square 
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apart would be good distance; but in that case the 
plants should not be transplanted until they are | 


about an inch in diameter. 

will require trimming and topping, and if kept as 

hedges should be treated as other hedges are. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. 


From the Salem Landmark. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S SECOND LECTURE ON 
GHOLOGY, ABRIDGED. 


Taternal ftre or Volcanoes. 


The lecturer said it was a tremendous thought, 


that the centre of the earth was a vast mass of Ii- | 


quid boiling flame. 
highest degree probable. He then glanced at the 
voleanic regions on the globe, beginning with Ice- 


land, which is wholly volcanic, being the hottest | 
He said it | 


and the coldest country in the world. 
was well ascertained that Sweden was rising out 
of the water, at the rate of about four ieet in a cen- 
tury;thatis,the ocean is gradually receding from the 
shores of that country, as the water marks plainly 
indicate. This he supposed to be the expansion 
of that part of the crust of the earth, produced by 
the internal heat. 


In England there are no volcanoes, and ro evi- | 
dence that there ever was any. But in the city of 


Bath there are heated waters which are known to 


have existed in their present state for more than two | 


thousand years. ‘These waters can be heated only 
by internal fires. 

In France there isa series of extinct voleanoes 
along the borders of the Rhine. ‘They are also to 
be found in Spain and in Portugal, in Italy and in 
the islands of the Mediterranean. 
land emerged trom this sea about four years ago. 
There is, therefore, reason to believe it reposes on 
a bed of fire. ‘There is abundant evidence that 
voleanoes have been in Palestine; the last probably 
were those connected with the destruction of So- 
dom and Gomorrah. They are clearly traced 
around the Caspian Sea, and in the centre of Asia. 

In the Azores, the existence of forty volcanoes 
is discoverable. So likewise they are found in the 
Madeira, the Canary, and the De Verde Islands, in 
Madagascar, Bourbon, along the Red Sea, in Su- 
matra, Java, Kamschatka, and on the north west 
coast of America. Mexico is a peculiar volcanic 
region, and so is the whole western side of South 
America. ‘They have not existed on the eastern 
side. Sufficient relief hasthus tar been had on the 
western coast, but should these salety valves be 
obstructed for any length of time, very probably 
there would be volcanoes on the eastern coast. 

The Pacific Ocean to a very great extent stands 
upon a basis of fire. ‘There are on the globe three 


hundred chimneys, through which the fire can es- | 


cape from its prison mn the centre of the earth. 


Voleanoes are very justly denominated saiety- | 


valves, the conservative principles of our globe. 


The invariable precursor of a voleano is an | 


earthquake, generally attended with loud detona- 
tions. Chasms are opened in the earth, and some- 


times cities are swallowed up. Changes in the at- | 


mosphere are also visible. ‘The seasons are irreg- 
ular; animals utter cries of alarm; dizziness of the 
head is experienced by men. 

The waters of the Ohio were aflected by the 
earthquake at Lisbon. In the eruption of a volea- 


In either case they | 


But that it was so, was in the | 


A volcanic is- 


|no, rocks are dashed against each other, and either 
ground into powder, or broken into fragments. 
White smoke first emerges from the crater, then 
black, rising like the trunk of a tree. 
nm : ‘ | : 
he most remarkable volcano on the globe is 

in the island of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich group. 
This has been visited and scientifically examined 
and described by the American Missionaries, to 
whom Mr. Silliman awarded high praise, not 
only for their christian zeal but for attainments 
in science and literature. Science as well as chris- 
tianity is under obligation to them for their devo- 
| tedness and enterprize. 
‘The cause of volcanoes is internal fire. That 
it exists, there is very satisfactory evidence.— 
There is a gradual increase of heat as we descend 
into the interior of the earth. At two miles below 
| the surface, water will boil; at ten miles below, rocks 
become red hot. The frozen [or solid] crust of the 
clobe is supposed to be about forty miles thick. 
We cannot be perfectly secure against the eflects 
of this fire. The crust of the earth is at any time 
liable to be broken. Our security and dependence 
are upon Him who made the world, who gave to 
matter all its laws, and who controls its wonderful 
| movemenis, 
| ‘The sun is a body of fire, occasionally exhibit 
ing dark spots on its surface. Mr. Silliman sug- 
gested those spots might be produced by the for- 
| nation of a freezing crust like this which covers 
our globe. If so, the time may come when the 
sun_shall all be frozen over, and there shall be no 
| moré licht or heat to cheer or warm this solar SySs- 
tem. For the consolation of this audience, he 
said they would not be here when such an event 
| should happen. 








| 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


| 
| ACCOUNT OF MARLING 


LABORS, EXECUTED 
UNDER GREAT 


DISADVANTAGES, 


When any laborious or expensive improvement 
or process is referred to as worthy of imitation, 
and as promising profit to those who possess (and 
neglect) the means for like operations, it is very 
common to hear it said in reply, and with an air 
of triumph, as if the reply was quite conclusive— 
“Oh! Mr. has plenty of money: that’s the 
whole secret. Give me the like means, and Jcould 
do as great things.” So far from this being true, 
there are very few farmers whose meansare scanty, 
and whofail altogether toimprove their lands, or their 
practice, who would not be found as deficient, if 
itheir wealth was increased to any extent. No 
| one will deny the great advantage of capital, in fa- 
| 
| 





cilitating Improvements: but still it may be assert- 
ed, that where there is no profitable improvement 
without surplus funds, there would be none with 
‘any amount of them whatever. The common re- 
/mark quoted above, is applied as often as in any 
other way to marling; though numerous facts, «as 
well as reason, are ready to contradict its truth. 


| There are very few new improvements in agricul- 
‘ture that are made early use of by poor farmers— 
| either from the slowness with which information 
| reaches them, or because the eventual profit is not 


so certain as the expense. But with marling, at 
least cn the south side of James River, it has been 
‘remarkable that many poor farmers have engaged 
‘in iteartier than many of the rich, and (in propor- 
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tion to their respective means,) have performed 
much greater labors. It matters not how labo- 
rious an improvement may be, if its profits are sut- 
ficiently sure and speedy—and that such are the 
returns from marling is sufficiently proved by the 
labors of such persons as are relerred to—though 
unfortunately, for want of proper knowledge, 
much more than for want of capital, their eflorts 
have seldom been well directed, and have there- 
fore failed in reaching their full and proper share 
of reward. 

One of the most striking cases of this kind is 
presented in the facts which it is the design of this 
paper to communicate. ‘These are obtained from 
Edward A. Marks, Esq. of Burley, Prince George, 


who at the request of the writer, took pains to ob- | 


tain, and to make written memoranda, of all the 
facts which his own means of observation had not 
previously supplied—and whose close neighbor- 
hood, and business as a farmer engaged success- 
fully in like operations, gave him every facility to 
obtain correct information. 


The father of the individual whose labors will 


or search of pleasure, he devoted to labor—and 
that small as the returns were, all of them were 
saved, and judiciously used. Some of: his heavy 
timber could be sold as it stood—but this was rare, 
and he had neither the necessary money, (@ the 
boldness.to risk more debt,) to hire labor, &c., to 
gvolargely upon sawing building timber for sale. 

While engaged in this laborious course, grad- 
ually clearing and extending his cultivation, and 
as gradually paying his bonds, he first witnessed, 
on the lands of his neighbors, the etlects of mar!- 
ing, and became desirous of obtaining similar ben- 
efit. He had no marl on his land—and though 
his neighbors would freely give the use of their 
beds, the distance remained a creat obstacle. Not 





discouraged by this,as most richer men woul 
‘have been, he began marling in the autumn of 
| 1826. His whole iorce then consisted of his two 
'sons, one 12 and the other 10 years old, himself; 
| and one excellent horse. Lie never owned a 
‘slave. At alater time, and onsome few and spe- 
| cial occasions, he also hired a man to assist his la- 
} 


bor for short periods. Durng all this time, and 


be stated, left at his death a tract of very poor | until his death, Mr. Moore drove his cart to Pe- 
e stated, left Y_ poor | uth, 2 

land, amounting to about 200 acres, which ac-| tersburg with a load of timber about once a 
cording to law, was divided in portions of equal! week. Of course, his marling was only carried 


value, among his eleven children. ‘The widow’s 
third for life, was, as usual, laid off around the 
dwelling, and embraced nearly the whole of the 
cleared land. As is also most usual, the shares to 
be given into the immediate possession of the leg- 
atees, were useless to all of them: but more tortu- 
nate than most persons in the like situation, they 
were enabled to sell out their respective shares to 
one person, at a full price, but not without being 
compelled by law, to pay a lawyer’s fee, and other 
legal expenses, to obtain a decree of the court for 
the sale. 


on all who are required both by public and private 


interest to sell rather than retain small shares of | 


land, unfit to support their owners. 
The eldest son, Mr. John Moore, bought in all 


the other shares, on a credit, and executed bonds | the { 
| ‘The marl used in 1836, was on the land of 


for $24 for each. The purchase included the 
right to the reversion of the widow’s dower, to be 
received after her death. 


Low as this price may appear, it was more than | 
enough for the value of the land, considered with | 


a view to cultivation, as both the cleared and the 
wood land were too poor to promise any clear pro- 
fiton the expense of cultivation, even supposing 
the clearing of the latter to cost nothing. ‘This is 
however precisely the situation of many who till 


the poor ridge lands of this county, and who net- | 


ther improve, nor can expect to improve the small 
rate of return for their labors. ‘The wood land in 
question, was well timbered—and this, more than 
the crops to be obtained by cultivation, was the re- 
source counted on by Mr. Moore, like all other 
proprietors of similar lands. But Petersburg was 
his principal market, and his staves, shingles, 
laths, and other lighttimber, had to be drawn in 
his single-horse cart sixteen miles, and the usual 


price of a load would scarcely pay ordinary wages | 


lor the actual time and labor employed in gettmg 
the timber, and conveying it to market. Still, un- 
remitting labor made him thrive on this miserable 
business: which is only to be accounted for by 


considering that every hour which most others 


equally necessitous would have given to idleness, 


Such is the penaliy which our law then | 
. . . . | 
imposed, and though moderated, still imposes 


/on at such times as could be spared from his ne- 
'cessary labors of timber getting and selling, and 
| of cultivation. In stating his force, it is but fair 
'to add a part, which, though not of much use in 

out-door labors, has an important bearing on eve- 
‘ry man’s means of living—and in no case was the 

benefit greater than this. Mr. Moore’s wile and 
two daughters were patterns of industry, and no 
| doubt greatly increased the gains of his honora- 
ble labor and economy. 

Mr. Marks does not pretend to state how much 
space was marled in any one year—but from a 
view of, and familiar acquaintance with the whole 
body of land, he is sure that in the eight years, 
during which the labor was irregularly carried on, 
| that the space covered was more than 75 acres. 
The distance was never less than 800 yards—and 
the greatest was 1900, by supposition. 





| 





Josiah M. Jordan. The pit was very wet, and 
the labor greatly increased by the flow of water; 
and the marl had to be thrown up about six feet 
to the place where the cart could stand to be 
loaded. ‘The marl was rich. 

In 1827, marl was obtained (and always afier- 
wards) from Mr. Marks’ land, Burley, which had 
_been postponed until then by the owner's being 
previously under age, and the scruples of his 
guardian as to giving permission. Since then, 
|Mr. Marks has had as full opportunity of being 
acquainted with his neighbor’s marling, as with 
‘his own, both being from the same locality, and 
generally from the same pits. 
| In 1827, the marl used by Mr. Moore, was dry, 
and of good strength, but hard to dig; and he had 
a steep hill to ascend, for want of a suitable road 
being cut. The rate aimed at was 350 bushels to 
| the acre, andit was more oltenexceeded than fallen 
short of. 
| In 1828, there was about three feet of over-ly- 

ing earth to remove, to get from below it a thick- 
iness of four and a half feet of marl. No other 
change. 

[nn 1529, a one-ox cart was added to the hauling 
foree—that carrying three and a hall bushels ot 
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marl—the horse loads five bushels. ‘The covering 
earth removed was more than five feet thick, and 
five and a half’ feet of marl was got out. 

In 1830 a good road out of the ravine, and up 
the hill, had been made by Mr. Marks, suitable for | 
his own marling, and this Mr. Moore afterwards | 
used instead of his previous steeper ascent. A | 
pair of small oxen was now used instead of the 
single ox. | 

In 1831, the work was changed to a pit of marl 
of inferior quality, wet, and more difficult to dig. 
‘The quantity was increased to 400 bushels the 
acre. ‘The youngest son this year was so much 
injured by a fall, as to remain an invalid as long as 
his father lived; and the little labor which he was 
able afterwards to perform, was not any thing 
like a compensation for his support. On this ac- 
count,a white manu was hired for wbout nine months 
of this year. 

In 1832, two single horse carts were used, the 
lame youth driving one by riding. ‘The wet pits 
were worked in dry weather, and when wet, the 
dry bank. The average cover of earth five and a 
half feet, and the marl obtained about the same 
thickness, 

No change occurred in 1833. [In 1834, no marl- 
invy was done, as before the usual leisure time of 
the year had arrived, the death of Mr. Moore oc- 
curred. He was attacked by the new and fatal dis- 
ease of our country, cholera, when returning from 
Petersburg, and would have died on the road,’ but 
for being found and carried by a friend, to breathe 
his last at home. He had been to carry the last 
of his crop of wheat to market, and the price 
which he brought back, sutliced to pay off the last 
of the bonds due for his land, then almost doubled 
in amount by the accumulation of interest. 

A few years before his death he had purchased 
the life interest of his father’s widow, in her dow- 
er land (exclusive of the building.) For want of 
means to keep the land fenced, it had previously 
- been thrown out of cultivation, and had remained 
“a common range for the cattle of the neighbor- 
hood, and yielded no profit whatever to the pos- 
sessor. ‘This is one of the many cases in which 
land holders, and especially widows, (as life own- 
ers, ) are robbed of the whole income which their 
land would yield, by the operation of the law of 
enclosures—which law, notwithstanding, is upheld 
in argument, and in practice, as peculiarly bene- 
ficial to the poor. ‘The widow was glad to accept 
three barrels of corn annually, for more than fitty 
acres of cleared land, which was yielding her no- 
thing. Mr. Moore had marled about fiiieen acres 
of this after his purchase, and had cultivated part 
of the land one year before he died. 

li would be a source of much gratification, if 
when thus recording the facts of so uncommon an 
amount of labor and expense having been incur- 
red by a very poor man to improve his land, it 
could be also stated that his labors were judicious- 
i applied, and met with a proper share of reward. 

gut this end was but imperfectly reached. ‘The 
eflects of marling seen on his neighbors’ lands 
were sullicient to induee Mr. Moore to commence | 
this great labor—and the etlects which he derived 
from his own applications were such as satisfied | 
him on the seore of profit, and caused him to per- | 
severe with increasing energy to the last. But) 
his land was at tirst vilely poor—and even when | 
doubled in product by marl, was still poor. He , 








— 


had before (as is the common practice on such 
land,) taken a crop of corn from each of his two 
fields, every second year, and teti the land to rest 
the intervening year. Atter marling, the land was 
immediately fit for wheat, and (being quite stiff, ) 
even more fit for that crop than for corn. ‘This 
tempted him to take a crop of wheat in what was 


.beiore the year of rest, and thus there was a grain 


crop every year—and besides, the land was grazed 
bare between the wheat harvest, and the next 
winter’s ploughing for corn. He was warned by 
some of his neighbors, who had better means to 
know the theory of the operation of marl, that his 
course would prevent the manure giving half its 
benefit, and would in fact make it the means of 
destroying the little stock of natural productive- 
ness which his land possessed. He was perhaps 
incredulous as to what was so opposed to his pre- 
vious opinions of other manure—and his scarcity 
of cleared land, and necessities, urged him to this 
improper, and indeed, destructive course—in 
which however, he did no worse than many others 
who have not the same excuse, of wanting land, 
money, or means of being informed. Under these 
circumstances, it is not strange that the land marl- 
ed shows but little of the productiveness which 
diflerent treatment would have insured, and which 
has been obtained elsewhere. 

But however much this result is to be lamented, 
itin no manner impairs the value of the lesson 
taught by the labors of John Moore—which is, 
that extensive and valuable improvements by 
marling may be made by farmers who are placed 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances, as 
to want of capital and labor, and without any of 
the iacilities which are commonly supposed indis- 
pensable to encourage and aid such undertakings. 
here was not only the absence of spare capital, 
spare labor, and spare time—but the continued 
presence and pressure of privation and of debt. 
Above all—there was the want of information, 
and of any existing mode of @eneral communica- 
tion amongst farmers, which would have served 
to make known this man’s meritorious eflorts, and 
brought to him that applause and encouragement 
which he so well deserved, and the information 
and aid which he needed. His eflorts were 
scarcely heard of, except by his nearest neighbors 
—and except the gilt of the marl, he had no aid 
of any kind. It was unfortunate for John Moore 
that this want of means for intercourse amone 
farmers should then have existed: it is not less so 
for the community, that for the same reason, his 
praiseworthy exertions should have been permit- 
ted to be spent almost in vain. ‘To make known 
such ellorts, to direct, and to encourage then, 
would be among the most useful operations of ag- 
ricultural journals, and agricultural societies: and 


/by such a course, they would promote the public 


interest in a far more important degree, than that 
of the particular individuals whose merits and ne- 
cessities would deserve their attention and aid. 


a. R . 
From the Tenn 


ON MAKING MEADOW. 


ln the upper part of East ‘Tennessee, the fol 
lowing course will be found the most advantage 
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ous mode of making a new meadow, where the 
land is not very foul. Let the land be cleared by 
erubbing it well, and taking off all the timber by 
the first of August, then rake up the leaves, 
chips, &c. and burn them; after which harrow the 
ground repeatedly, until the weeds and grass are 
completely destroyed, and the soil on the surface 
well pulverised, then sow turnip seed and harrow 
it again, after which sow timothy seed thickly, 
and brush the land over with alight brush. The 
bottom will thus be smooth, the turnips and timo- 
thy will both do better than ifthe land had been 
jloughed, and the latter particularly, will be far 
etter set, and endure much longer. By break- 
ing up the land, the roots, will be broken, and 
much labor rendered necessary to remove them, 
so as to prevent obstructions to the scythe, while 
the grass, instead of being benefited, will be 
greatly injured by the ploughing. ‘Take care to 
sow the grass seed thick, sowing one-half the seed 
in lands in one direction, and the other half in 
lands crossing the first, so that the seed may be 
as evenly distributed as possible. By this means, 
the first crop of hay will be found to be as good 
and as clean, asany succeeding one. It is a very 
common, but a most injudicious practice, to break 
up the land with the plough, by which the grass 
is not only injured, but in spite of all the care 
which can be taken, snags, or pieces of’ the roots, 
will be left standing up, well calculated to break 
scythes and to obstruct the mowing. A false 
economy also, is too often resorted to, of sowing 
too little seed, depending on the ground to seed 
itself’ from the first crop: the consequence is, that 
the weeds spring up in such abundance, as te ren- 
der the first crop of grass of little or no value, and 
the land is moreover rendered so foul, that in a 
short time, it will be necessary to plough up the 
meadow, whereas, by a liberal application of 
seed in the first instance, the first crop of hay 
would have been clean and valuable, and much of 
the filth smothered by the grass. ‘This mode of 
seeding highland meadow here recommended, has 
been repeatedly tried by the editor with uniform 
success. Whether it would answer as well on 
the more sandy soil of the western part of Kast 
‘Tennessee, unless in favorable seasons, is doubt- 
ful; but if the turnips be dispensed with, and the 
timothy seed be sown late in the fall, or in the | 


winter, he has no doubt it would prove equally | 


beneficial in those soils. If old land is to be con- | 
verted into meadow, after ploughing and well har- 
rowing the ground, the seed should be sown lib- | 


} 
| 
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erally as before stated, and the roller run over the lnight, or treading the surface with sheep, &c. are 
/useful practices for the destruction of this species 
‘of vermin. 

When the meadow | 
begins to fail, let the seed become perfectly ripe | 
before mowing, immediately afier, harrow well with | 


~ ; . | are transformed into winged insects of the same 
large harrow, and if practicable, apply adressing | 


land once or twice immediately afier sowing, and 
again in the succeeding winter or spring, while 
the ground is tolerably dry. 


of manure. The meadow will thus be renovated, 
and again yield fine crops of clean hay. It must 


not however be forgotten, that timothy is an ex- | 
hausting crop, and that therefore, to render a mea- | 


dow of this grass permanently productive, it must 





———— 


most valuable and durable meadow. We must 
caution our readers however, if they wish to pre- 
serve good meadows, to avoid excessive grazing 
on them, and particularly, not to permit stock to 
run on them while the ground is soft. This de- 
structive practice so common amongst us, is more 
injurious to our meadows than ull other causes 
combined. It is one of the many instances of 
false economy to be met with in our agricultural 
practices, by which pounds are sacrificed to save 
pence. A meadow should by no means be pas- 
tured in the winter or spring. 





From the Code of Agriculture of the Sth Edition, 1832. 


ON THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THE RAVA- 
GES OF |. SLUGS; 2. GRUBS; 3. THE WIRE- 
WORM; AND 4. THE WHEAT FLY, (OR- 


TIPULA TRITICI,) ON- OUR CROPS OF 
WHEAT. 


_ Among the various difficulties with which a 
farmer has to contend, in raising his crops, the ra- 
vages committed by a variety of the more diminu- 
tive tribes of animals, are much more important, 
and carried to a far greater extent, than is gener- 
ally apprehended. ‘These vermin are of several 
sorts; but the principal are, 1. Slugs;—2. Grubs, or 
large maggots;—3. ‘The wire-worm;—and 4. The 
wheat-fly. The three former devour the plant 
when young; the latter attack the ear when it is 
coming to maturity.* 

It is proposed to give a short account of the va- 
rious measures hitherto adopted, for preventing 
the injuries to which our crops of wheat are liable 
from these destructive animals, accompanied by 
any recent suggestions for that purpose. 

1. Slugs.—These are ctecaad ‘naked snails.” 
They abound in spring, but only appear early in 
the morning, and late in the evening, more espe- 
cially when the weather is warm. In the 5 
time, they destroy the roots, and in the night, the 
blades, and other parts of the young wheat which 
they find above ground. They deposite their eges 
inthe earth. Powdered salt, saltpetre, and quick- 
lime, are destructive to slugs; but lime-water is 
the most effectual, the least drop of it killing them. 
Kor that purpose, some diligent farmers collect 
by means of pea-haulm, under which they shelter 
themselves, and they are then destroyed by a wa- 
tering pot, by means of which, lime-water is 





sprinkled over them, when the haulm is removed. 
| Sulphuric acid.even diluted, would probably an- 


swer the same purpose. Rolling the ground at 


2. Grubs.—These are worms or maggots pro- 
duced from the eggs of beetles, which ultimately 
species as their parent. ‘They are likewise called 
“the rook worm,” rooks being so fond of them. 


ne 





* Fields of wheat sometimes appear blighted early in 
the spring, by a small insect of the grub or caterpillar 


be aided by cecasional applications of’ manure.” it kind, lodged in the centre, or very heart of the stem, 


the land be wet,a mixture of the seed of the 
herds grass or red top, will be very advantageous. 
It the land be very soft, or even miry, the herds 
grass alone should be sown, and it will form a 


Vou. WI—40 


| just above the root, but the plants afterwards recover, 
iand shoot afresh. The insect is called the museca pu 
_milionis by Linneus, from its eflects on rye, on which 
| it chiefly feeds in Sweden, rendering the plants if attacks 
_dwarts. Annals of Agriculture, vel. xvi. p. 170; Trans. 
| Linn. Soc. vol. ii. p. @. 
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They do great injury to the crops of grain, by un- 
derminding and feeding upon the roots of the 
plants. They are hardy in their egg state, and, 
when grubs, are invulnerable to the weather; but 
when passing from the aurelia state, rain and cold 
weather will destroy them. ‘This maggot isso de- 
structive, that if every season were equally favor- 
able to its production, it would soon render;the 
world a desert. 

Various remedies have been recommended for 
destroying them, in particular, sowing salt with 
the seed—strewing barley chaff on the surface, so 
as to entangleand destroy them—spreading quick- 
lime, or saltpetre over the field, before the plants 
get up—employing ducks te devour them—tolling 
the earth, more especially during the night, when 
the grubs are generally on the surface—and tread- 
ing the surface with sheep or pigs, and sometimes 
even with horses. 

3. The Wire-worm.—This is a noxious animal, 
abounding both in old grass-lands, and in clover 
leys. It is very difficult to destroy them, as they 
are peculiarly tenacious of life. For five years, 
the wire-worm remains inhabiting the earth, till it 
changes its nature, and becomes a winged fly, 
(the Elator segetis of Linneus.*) Some recom- 
mend, as the surest and most effectual means 
to get rid of them in old grass lands, to pare 
and burn the surface. Others suggest the sow- 
ing of spring instead of winter wheat, on the 
idea that the culture, at that season of the year, 
would destroy them. A plan has recently been 
suggested by Mr. Radcliffe, an intelligent clergy- 
man in Ireland, of paring the surface of old leys— 
accumulating it in great heaps in the fields, and 
Manting the field, and even the heaps with potatoes. 

$y this means, a valuable crop is raised—the de- 
struction of the wire-worm is insured—and an im- 
mense quantity of valuable earth, full of rich sub- 
stances, is obtained. 
destroying the wire-worm is to plough the clover 
stubble in July, as soon as the crop of hay is taken 
off, or the land has been cut for soiling, and then 
to sow it with cole seed, on one furrow, to be eaten 
down by sheep. The treading of the sheep will 
effectually destroy the worm, and the wheat may 
be sown with safety in November. But the sim- 
plest mode of destroying wire-worms is to delay 
ploughing till December; for if the land 1s then 
ploughed, they would be exposed, in a torpid 
state, to the frost, and the inclemency of the sea- 
son. 

That the reader may be induced, to pay more 
attention to this branch of the inquiry, it may be 
proper to state, that according to the most accurate 
calculation that has hitherto been made on the sub- 
ject, no less a quantity than 60,000 acres of wheat 
in England alone, are annually, either greatly af- 
fected, or completely destroyed, by this noxious 
animal.t 

4. The Wheat Fiy.—But of all the injuries to 
which wheat is liable, perhaps there is none more 
to be dreaded, or which is likely to be more se- 
verely felt, than that which is occasioned by a 
species of the fly, whose depredations have been 





*See Trans. of the Linnean Society, vol. ix. p. 160. 


tSee Trans. of the Linnean Society, vol. ix. p. 
158. 


Another effectual mode of 





felt in other countries, as France, and America, as 
well as Great Britain.* | 

1. France.—The depredations of insects in the 
district called the Angoumois in France, are well 
known. ‘They began their ravages in one pecu- 
liar canton. They successively spread through 
the whole of that district, and afterwards penetra- 
ted into the neighboring provinces, particularly 
those which had any settled intercourse in corn 
with the Angoumois. Grains that have appeared 
quite perfect, have each contained one caterpillar. 
This is soon transformed into a butterfly, which 
becomes the stock of an innumerable line of cat- 
erpillars. It is thus that so deplorable a calamity 
spreads so quickly. But it requires a combination 
of several causes, (which fortunately does not hap- 
pen very frequently,) to favor theincrease of these 
little animals, otherwise they would soon overrun 
any kingdom, and destroy the food of its inhabi- 
tants.t 

2. America.—The celebrated Hessian fly in 
America, is another insect of the destructive ef- 
fects of insects. It got the name of Zhe Hessian 
Fly, because it was supposed to have been brought 
over in the straw-beds and baggage of the Hessian 
troops employed in the American war, who were 
first landed, an. 1776, in Staten Island and the 
west end of Long Island. It was there where the 
insect first made its appearance, and thence it 
spread into the southern district of New York, part 
of Connecticut, and Jersey. In the countries 
which it ravaged, the destructive powers of this 
insect are represented asin the highest degree 
alarming. In some districts, it is said to have so 
entirely cut off the produce, “that able farmers had 
not got at harvest a sufficient quantity of wheat 
for domestic uses, and, indeed, that they some- 
times failed to reap the amount of the seed they 
had sown.”{ During the period that the Hessian 
fly was so celebrated for the mischief it occasioned, 
the government of this country, prevented the in- 
troduction of wheat from America. Such pre- 
cautions are not useless. The Egyptian bean has 
an insect in it of considerable magnitude, which 
completely devours the kernel of the bean be- 
fore it becomes visible. This species of bean 
has been raised in some parts of England, 
and the same insect is produced. Some means 
should be adopted, to prevent’the dissemination of 
so pernicious a production, otherwise the public 
will sustain a very considerable injury, which, by 
wise precautions, may be prevented. Any risk of 
this mischief spreading might have been prevent- 
ed, had a public institution existed, to warn the 
farmer of his danger from its dissemination. 

In the years 1787 and 1788, the greater part ol 
the southern provinces of America, were infested 





* A valuable paper on the wire-worm will be found 
in the Stockholm Transactions for the year 1777. 


+ M. de Hamel du Monceau has written a work, 
entitled, “Histoire d’un Insecte qui devore les grains 
de ’Angoumois, avec les moyens que l’on peut em- 
ployer pour le detruire.” Paris, 1762, 514 pages in 
12mo. This work details the advantages of all the 
methods hitherto proposed, for preventing the ravages 
of weevils, moths, and every other species of vermin 
that attack corn. 

{ See Malcolin’s Survey of Surry, vol. ii. p. 258, 
on the authority of Dr. Mitchell of America. 
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with another insect, called there the “Flying Wee- 
vil,” which,when full grown, isa minute moth, some- 
what resembling that which breeds in, and destroys 
woollen clothes. This insect is unfortunately well 
known in Europe as well as America. In fact, it 
seems to be the same insect that is called “The 
Wheat Fly” in this country, and which has re- 
cently been so destructive in several districts. 

3. Great Britain .—The mischief done by the 
wheat-fly in various parts of the kingdom, in the 
course of the year 1829, and the two preceding 
years, is frightful to contemplate. In one district 
in Scotland, (the Carse of Gowrie, in Perthshire, ) 
the destruction it occasioned was estimated at little 
short of forty thousand pounds.* In many cases, 
the erop was not worth the cutting down; and in 
other instances a fourth, a third, or even a half’ of 
the produce was destroyed. The myriads of this 
vermin, and the facility with which they fly from 
one field to another, in search of the plants in 
which their eggs can be safely and efficaciously de- 
posited, seem to place their depredations beyond 
the powers of man to control; and hence it has 
been asseyted, that the only means of avoiding the 
mischief is, either to give up the culture of wheat 
until the race is destroyed, by the want of the 
plants necessary for continuing the species, or by 
patiently waiting, until seasons destructive to them 
naturally occur. If Providence however, has cre- 
ated so destructive an insect, as the tipula tritici, 
or wheat-fly, it has been no less attentive, to pre- 
vent its becoming too numerous, by making it the 
food of other insects. Indeed, there are no less 
than three ichneumonst who seem to be intrusted 
with the important office of restraining, witliin due 
limits, the numbers of this destructive species, 
otherwise it would become too numerous to be 
subdued. The most extraordinary circumstance 
is, that one spécies of these ichneumons lays an 
egg near the egg of the fly. ‘They are hatched at 
the same time; and it is ascertained, that the mag- 
got from the egg of the ichneumon, either lays its 
egg in the body of the caterpillar, whenit can get 
at it, or devours the maggot, and thus preserves 
the wheat from its attacks. 

It is not here proposed, to enter into any phil- 
osophical discussion regarding the origin of the 
wheat-fly. Itis sufficient to remark, that in the 
spring, and in the beginning of the summer, a spe- 
cies of fly is frequently found, in great numbers, 
which attaches itself to the heads of wheat, when 
the ear begins to appear, and where it deposites its 
egos, which in about ten days after they are placed 
in the cars, become maggots or caterpillars. ‘These 
destroy the young pickle, by sucking up the milky 
juice which swells the grain, and thus, depriving 
it of part, and in some cases perhaps the whole of 
its moisture, cause it to shrink up, and so to be- 
come, what in the western parts of England is 
called pungled.§ In about three weeks after, when 





* Mr. Gorrie, an eminent gardener in the Carse, cal- 
culates it at £36,000. 


t Trans. of the Linnean Society, vol. v. p. 102, 
where they are described by Mr. Kerby. ° 


} See this interesting fact explained in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, published by the Highland So- 
ciety, No. 5, p. 301. 


ony Transactions of the Linnean Seciety, vol. iii. 
p. 302, 
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it has exhausted this substance, it drops upon the 
ground, where it shelters itself at the depth of 
about half an inch from the surface. ‘There it re- 
mains in a dormant state, until the mean tempera- 
ture is about 50°, when, vivified by the warmth 
of spring, it becomes a fly, about the time that the 
wheat produces the ear. 

It is evident, that the same plan, thatin our cli- 
mate has been found so effectual for destroying 
the wire-worm, would be equally destructive 
to the wheat-fly, namely, that of leaving the soil 
which has produced the wheat untouched till No- 
vember, and then exposing it to the inclemency of 
the weather, and in particular to the action of 
frost. 

The great difficulty attending this plan is, to de- 
vise an advantageous course of crops, consistent 
with the idea of putting off the ploughing of the 
wheat stubble til November or spring. In the 
celebrated four years’ rotation, 1. Turnips, 2. Bar- 
ley, 3. Clover, 4. Wheat, the wheat stubble, as a 
preparation for the turnip crop, might first be 
‘ages shallow, and then a deeper furrow taken, 

which the fly would be buried,* scarifying and 
ploughing at the same time, and ploughing shal- 
low in spring. 

I scarcely think it possible, that the fly can be 
destroyed, if the wheat is succeeded by clover, 
unless, perhaps, by severe rolling and treading.t 
The minuteness of the caterpillar, which is no 
bigger than the ordinary roman letter C, will pre- 
serve it in a great measure from the eflects of pres- 
sure. 

It is a great advantage attending any plan for the 
general destruction of this vermin, that the young 
embryos are in general deposited in the fields 
‘where the wheat grew.” { Under a proper sys- 
tem, therefore, the race might in a great measure 
be extirpated in any particular district. It is abso- 
lutely necessary however, that there should be a 
general combination for that purpose. Nothing 
done in the field where the new wheat is sown, can 
be of any use, for the fly is produced in fields, not 
under wheat at the time, and flies about, until it 
finds a plant suitable for its purpose. 

In seasons, when the frost may not be supposed 
sufliciently violent, the desirable object may be ob- 
tained, by frequently stirring the ground, and by 
rolling and treading it, or burning stubble upon the 
surface, or by the use of hot-lime. Fumigations 
of tobacco or sulphur, made when the wind is fa- 
vorable, might also render the ear disagreeable to 
this insect.§ 

If other means are ineffectual, surrounding the 
field of wheat with a belt of hemp, the smell of 





* This is a plan recommended by Mr. Gorrie in the 
Carse of Gowrie. 


t An instrument, at the same time, might be invent- 
ed, similar in principal to the machine used at bleach- 
fields for beating linen, which would probably destroy 
the maggots of the wheat-fly in the young clover by 
compression. 


{ Mr. Sheriff has ascertained, that embryos are like- 


wise deposited in the trilicum repens, or couch grass, 


which delights to grow in hedges, and other neglected 





situations; but these could easily be extirpated. 


{ 
| § Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. v. p. 


, 105. 
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which is so peculiarly noxious to insects, might be 
tried.* ‘The smoke of burnt weeds, and in par- 
ticular of sea weeds, might also be of use. 

In the course of these inquiries, 1 have seen 
very strong assertions, made of the benefical ef- 
fects of elder, in protecting growing plants from 
the attacks of insects; in proof of which it is said, 
that when a whole district was infested with cock- 
chafers, and scarcely a green leaf’ was untouched, 
the elder alone remained uninjured. ‘This plant 
is said, 1. ‘To preserve cabbages from being injured 
by caterpillars; 2. ‘To prevent blights and other 
effects on fruit and other trees; 3. ‘To protect 
crops of wheat from destructive insects; and, 4. ‘To 


prevent the destruction of turnips, by the fly, if 


elder bushes are drawn, for that purpose, along 
turnip drills. 

It is recommended, to beat the cabbages with 
twigs of elder, or to make a strong infusion of el- 
der water, and sprinkle it over the plants witha 
watering pot. 

It has been remarked, that the greatest mischief 
is usually done to the late sown wheats, and that 
such as are sown early, receive little or no injury. 
When the grain has arrived at a certain degree of 
hardness and consistency, (which may be the case, 
with the early sown wheats, before the insect has 
made any material progress, or even commenced 
its —_—o the plant is not so liable to be in- 
jured. 


Conclusion. 


{tis much to be lamented, that so important an 
object as the means of preventing the destruction 
of our most valuable crops of grain, should not 
have attracted the attention of government; by 
whose means, discoveries might be made, which 
can never be expected from private exertions. By 
public encouragement, the inquiry would be car- 
ried on with energy, and probed to the bottom; 
and the most effectual means of preventing the mis- 
chief, would probably be ascertained. What sub- 
ject can be compared to it in point of importance? 
At present, we are liable every year, not only to 
the loss of some millions worth of grain, but to all 
the mischiefs of aac & and even of famine. 
These would not probably be experienced in this 
country, were the ravages of insects, and the de- 
struction by the mildew7j prevented; objects which 
are certainly in a great measure attainable, if the 
inquiries regarding them were prosecuted with vi- 
gor, and if no expense were spared in collecting 
facts, and ascertaining, by careful experiments, 
the means by which such frightful losses might be 
prevented. 





* Itmay be proper here to mentiona curious fact re- 
corded in the Survey of the Hebrides. A cottager there, 
had his cabbages much injured by the caterpillar. He 
surrounded his little gatden with hemp, and was no 
more molested by them, the smell of that plant being 
noxious to insects. The same idea exists in France, 
as appears from the following paragraph: ‘“Quelques 
personnes ont cru reconnaitre, qu’en semant du chan- 
vre sur toutes les bordures d’un terrain, les chenilles 
n’ont point dépassé cette barriére, quoiqu’elles infest- 
assent tout le voisinage.”” Code of Agriculture, 4th 
edit. p. 523, note. 


t The writer of this paper, from his zeal to promote 
the improvement of British Agriculture, was led per- 


sonally to examine the husbandry of the Netherlands. | 





SEED OF THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I send you by my friend , a few, of a few, 
seeds of the celebrated “bread-fruit.” In its na- 
tive climate, it continues in use for eight months, 
and so various are the messes made of it by the 





Otaheitans, that Capt. Cook was led to say of it, 


| if in those parts where it is not spontaneously 


| produced, a man plant but ten acres in his whole 
life time, he will as completely fulfil his duty to his 
own, and to future generations, as the nature of 
our less temperate climate can do by ploughing in 
the cold of winter, and reaping in the summer’s 
heat, as often as these seasons return, even if after 
he has procured bread for his present household, 
he ack convert the surplus into money, and lay 
it up for his children.” Not only does this fruit 
supply food, but clothing, and numerous other 
conveniencies of life. It was for the purpose of 


| transplanting the bread-fruit tree to the West In- 


dies, in a growing state, that his majesty’s ship, 
the Bounty, was despatched in 1787, to the South 


| Seas, under command of Lieutenant, afterwards 


Admiral Bligh. 

I send you also a few locks of long glossy and 
silk-like looking wool, from theskin of the famous 
Angora goat, sent to me from Constantinople, by 
the gallawt and intellectual Porter—one of those 
rare spirits, who here and there rise aloft by their 
courage, enterprise, and talents, to illustrate their 
country, as do ‘‘cloud-capt towers” to embellish a 
city. ;, 

For the bread-fruit, should these seeds produce 
it, as they may in our southernmost region, the 
country will be indebted to Mr. Norris, a very 
young gentleman, who is much to be commended 
for his thoughtfulness in bringing them. For acts 
of less apparent national utility, some men have 
gained enviable immortality: for after all, what so 
deservedly confers immortality as the considera- 
tion of having added one more t6 the means of 
national subsistence and comfort. 


J. S. SKINNER. 


Baltimore, July 30, 1835. 


It is believed that the best disposition has been made 
of the few seeds which were enclosed in the forego- 
ing letter, by placing them in the care of two gentle- 
men of the South, to whom this journal and its read- 
ers are under many obligations. Our thanks for the 
gift, are due to our esteemed correspondent. 





He there found, that “‘The Rust’ or mildew, which 
frequently occasions such devastation to the crops of 
wheat in England, was scarcely known. He prevailed 
on the Board of Agriculture, to offer premiums for the 
best accounts of Flemish husbandry; and regarding 
that point in particular, several valuable papers were 
sent over; but unfortunately, about the time they arrived; 
government had resolved to abolish the Board, and ac- 
tually sent all the papers belonging to that institution, 
(and these most valuable documents among the rest,) 
to the Tower of London, where they still remain, care- 





fully locked up, as if information that might prevent 
the miseries of scarcity or famine was unfit to be pro- 
'mulgated, and should be carefully concealed from the 
public eye. 
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From the Code of Agriculture, of the Sth Edition, 1832. 
ON THE ROTATION OF CROPS ON THE ES- 


TATE OF HOLKHAM, BY FRANCIS BLAIKIE, 
ESQ. 


When an account is given, of the rotation of 
crops in any particular estate or district, it is proper, 
that the soil and situation should be described at 
the same time, so that the reader may be better 
enabled to judge of the propriety of the system. 
For instance, upon Mr. Coke’s estate in West 
Norfolk, which is celebrated for its good husban- 


— — ee 





Second Rotation. 


Cropping for the second class of land. 

A Four and a Five alternate Course Shift.— 
The occupier uses his discretion in having any 
particular part of the farm in a four course, and 
other parts in a five course, so that, ‘‘on the whole, 
he has not, in any one vear, more than four-ninth 
parts of the said arable lands, under crops of corn, 
erain, or pulse.” 

The four crops on land of the second class, are, 





dry, the soil varies from light dry sand, to strong | 
loam, retentive of wet. 
the land is a friable sandy loam, naturally poor, 
but very productive, from being kept in a high 
state of cultivation. 
district is calcareous, and is called clay, marl, or 
chalk, according to its texture. 


First Rotation. 


The best, or first class of this land, is cultivated, 
either upon the four course shift, or upon the four 
and six courses alternately, as follows: 

The Four Course Shift.—1. 'Turnips well ma- 
nured, and part of the crop eaten upon the ground, 
or turnips and mangle wurzel, (“field beet,”) in 
alternate ridges of four or more drills; the beet all 
drawn off, and consumed in the yards—and_tur- 
nips eaten upon the ground;—2. Barley;—3. Red 
clover, mown once;—the second crop folded, and 
eaten ofl by sheep—a fresh piece being set out 
everv day;—4. Wheat. 

The Six Course Shift.—1. Turnips well ma- 
nured and part eaten on the ground;—2. Barley; 
—3. White clover and mixed seeds, mown once; 
—4, Pasture;—5. Peas;—6. Wheat with ma- 
nure. Thus,in the ten years, the land received 
three dressings of manure, exclusive of the sheep- 
fold; and produced two crops of turnips, two of 
barley, two of wheat, one of peas, one of clover 
hay, one of mixed grass hay, and one year’s pas- 
ture. The four or six course shifts, taken alter- 
nately, are preferable to a constant repetition of 
four course husbandry, and should be adopted, 
whenever a convenient opportunity occurs. 

To a person unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of light arable Jand, and the use of rape cake, 
it will appear,that the three dressings of manure here 
mentioned, exclusive of the sheep-fold, are extra- 
ordinary high farming. But when the expense, 
and speedy application of the manure are pointed 
out, the wonder ceases. Thus, the average price 
of rape cake, including the expense of breaking 
the same into a powdered state, has, in the last 
ten years, been about 5£ 10s. a ton, and that 
quantity is usually allowed to three acres of land; 
and suppose rape cake manure only is used, and 
three dressings given in ten years, the whole 
comes to eleven shillings per acre perannum. The 
expense of laying on the manure is a mere trifle. 
A common wagon carries enough for six acres at 
one load; and one man sows by hand, broadcast, 
three tons of rape dust in one day, with which he 
covers nine acres, and for which the usual pay is 
one shilling a ton or fourpence the acre. The Holk- 
ham horse machine, for sowing rape dust broad- 
cast, is more expensive than the hand process; but 


1. Turnips well manured, and all or nearly all the 


But the greater part of CTP eaten upon the ground;—2. Barley;—3. Red 
-_ ¥ 


clover, mown once, the second crop sheep-folded, 
and if a weak crop, the stubble is mucked, or oil 


The subsoil of the whole | C2ked for the succeeding crop;—4. Wheat. 


The Five Course.—1. Turnips well manured, 
and all, or nearly all the crop eaten upon the 
ground;—2. Barley, —S. Mixed grasses, mown 
once;—4. Pasture;—Wheat with manure. In 
the nine years, the Jand is manured three or four 
times, exclusive of the sheep-fold: and produces 
two crop of turnips, two of barley, two of wheat, 
one of clover hay, one of mixed grass hay, and 
one year’s pasture. 

Two years grass’ layers upon light land, are li- 
able to be stocked with wire-worms. Where that 
misfortune is apprehended, it is advisable to reece- 
balk the Jand in preparation for the wheat crop. 
The reece-balking, or rib-balking, is done soon 
afier midsummer, and is performed by a common 
wheel plough with a broad-winged share. ‘The 
land is only half broken; the turfor flag in the 
alternate rib, being skimmed off about two inches 
deep, and thrown flat on its back, the grass side 
down upon the unbroken ground. The effect of 
this practice is, that the wire-worms and grubs 
creep to the outsides of the ribs,and are eagerly 
picked up by the rooks. ‘Those sagacious, uselil 
birds, are generally in close attendance when wire- 
worms and other destructive insects are plentiful. 
Gamekeepers raise a hue and cry against rooks, 
pretending, that they destroy the eggs of pheas- 
ants and partridges. Those people are generally 
more attentive to the raising of rabbits, than they 
are to the preservation of birds; and the poor rooks 
area convenient apology for the deficiency of game. 
When there are no rooks, the gamekeepers attach 
the blame to the cuckoo, to unfavorable weather, 
&e. &c. &e. 

There is no Joss in pasturage, from reece-balk- 
ing two year’s layers upon light land. The spring 
feed is eaten off before the ground is broken, and 
the grass grows vigorously afterwards, from the 
sides of the furrows in the ribs, and produces more 
good sheep feed than if the turf had not been dis- 
turbed. Inthe autumn, the broken turf is har- 
rowed across the ribs, and drawn into the spaces 
from whence it wascut. The turf on the unbro- 
ken ground is also tendered, or half rotten by the 
time, from the broken turf having lain upon it, 
and thence excluding the air. ‘The ground is then 
manured all over, generally with rape cake in cub- 
ble, and in the proportion of about a ton to three 
acres. ‘The ground is immediately ploughed at 
the usual pitch, considerably deeper than the reece- 
balking, and the broken turf effectually covered. 


The wheat seed is thus drilled in at a proper sea- 
son. 





it spreads the manure more regularly, and is more 


expeditious. It is particularly calculated for large 
farms. 


When wheat is sown on light land, upon two 
‘years’ alland, or layers unbroken, it is apt to suf- 
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fer in winter, not only from the depredations of; The price of tobacco, which may be considered 
wire-worms, but also from the frost heaving up the | the great article of export from Virginia, has been 
turf; and breaking the roots of the plants. Roll-| higher than for several previous years; and al- 
ing and treading are good preventives. though some decline has recently taken place, so 
small a portion of the crop remained in the hands 
Third Rotation. of the planters, that their interests have suffered 
litle by the reduction in price, while the large 
The third class of Jand is thus cropped. crop produced has added greatly to the aggregate 
The Five Course.—1. ‘Turnips well manured, | sum obtained from this source. 
and all the crop eaten upon the ground by mixed| It appears that about 42,000 hhds. were inspect- 
stock; the treading of neat cattle, along with the |ed in Virginia up to August Ist, being 6,500 hhds. 
sheep, in such cases, is greatly beneficial to very | more than the year’s inspection to October Ist, 
light land;—2. Barley;—3. " Mixed grasses pas- | 1834; but as the facilities of getting it to market 
tured;—4. Pasture;—5. Wheat highly manured, | have been greater this year, there may be less re- 
or oats without manure. | ceived during August and September, than in the 
corresponding months of last year. Besides this 
Fourth Rotation. increase in Virginia, there were 10,000 hhds. 
more received at New Orleans this, than last sea- 
There is a fourth class of light land in West |son—say 34,200 against 24,200 to Ist of August, 
Norfolk, still inferior, which is occasionally culti- | 1834. 
vated, and at other times used as sheep pasture| The price of the lowest quality, inthe Richmond 
and rabbit warrens. That land, when broken up, | and Petersburg markets, has scarcely been under 
is usually pared and burned, and sown with rape | $6, during the last two months—and from this 
for the first crop;—2. Rye or oats;—3. 'Turnips | price up to $12, the great mass of sales have been 
well manured, and all the crop eaten upon the|made. At present the latter price is not exceed- 
ground by mixed stock. Other food being given | ed, except for such as is peculiarly adapted to the 
to the stock at the same time, in cribs and troughs | use of certain manufacturers at home. 
placed on wheels, and frequently shified upon the| ‘The markets in Europe might, without any con- 
turnip ground; a most commendable practice, and | siderable decline in price, bear the large addition 
megane suitable for all poor light soils. 4. Bar- | which they will receive to their diminished stocks, 
ey, well seeded with white clover, narrow-leaved | but that the prospects of the growing crop are so 
ribgrass, and other permanent grasses;—5. Pas- | favorable as to excite some apprehension of an 
tured, and so continued for a series of years, until | over-supply next year; and therefore a continu- 
the moss plants overcome the grasses; when the | ance of present prices during another season is 








ground is again broken up, and undergoes a course | very improbable. 


of aration as before. Something has been said of a change in the 
In the description here given, of the various | regulations of France concerning this arucle, and 
rotations of cropping and manuring, no mention | itis very desirable that it should be placed on the 
has been made of the application of calcareous | same footing as other articles of commerce, to be 
substances. On that subject, it is only necessary | freely bought and sold, instead of the government 
to observe, that an intelligent and attentive farmer, | reserving to itself the exclusive right to sell a se- 
does not require achemical analysis of the soil, to} gar, or a pinch of snuff. ‘The liberation of the 
direct him when calcareous manures ought to be | trade however, is not soon to be expected. 
applied. Experience, founded on common sense, | __ It is ascertained with some approach to accura- 
is his unerring guide; he knows, that the culti- | cy, that the crop of cotton produced in the United 
vated soil requires a dressing of calcareous mat-|Siates last year, was between 1,238,000 and 
ter, when he sees his crops become proportionably | 1,242,000 bales, an increase of about 35,000 bales 
more productive of straw than of corn. When | on that of the year previous, although the crops of 
the straw, particularly that of barley, becomes | the Atlantic States were very unproductive. About 
soft and feeble, or, as it is called, “lazy,” and | 980,000 bales have been shipped to Europe, and 
bends down, and knuckles under the weight of the | 200,000 consumed in this country. ‘The price has 
ear—when the scythe in mowing, rather breaks | not varied essentially during the last two months, 
than cuts it—also when the land shows an un-| varying from 17 to 19 cents. The cultivation of 
usual disposition to produce annual weeds, such | this article has produced a rapid increase in the 
as the corn marygold, &c. these are certain indi-| wealth and population of the South-Western 
cations, that the cultivated soil is deficient in a | States, and an immense emigration to them con- 
due proportion of lime. The subsoil dressing is | tinues to proceed from the Carolinas and Virginia. 
usually laid upon wheat stubble, in preparation for |'The present year’s crop, if not aflected by early 
turnips; also, upon two years’ layers, in prepara- | frosts, will be much larger than any previous one, 
tion tor wheat, and sometimes upon young clo- | and may prove that the growth can overtake the 
ver, immediately after the barley is carried ofl, | consumption. 
and the harvest is over. | ‘The price of wheat has disappointed the expec- 
tations of the farmers; for although the crop is 
‘short, and the quality generally good, the price is 
For the Farmers’ Register. | lower than last year. ‘The millers have ceased 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. | their unprofitable competition, and the markets of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virgi- 
The business of the present year has been very | nia, are about ona par. Wheat may be quoted 
favorable to the interests of the farmers and plan- | $1.15 to $1.25 cents. 
ters of Virginia, and indeed, of the Union gener-| Among the recent importations at New York, 
ally. ) re wheat from Treland, and beans from Trieste— 
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the former paying a duty of 25 cents per bushel. 
Large shipments would have been made to this 
country had the price of wheat advanced to $1.50 
per bushel. . 

The crop in all the Atlantic States is generally 
estimated to be considerably less than an average 
product. 

Corn had reached a high price ($5.50 to $6 per 
barrel,) a few weeks ago, but has declined to 
¢3.75 to $4. The prospect of the growing crop 
is favorable beyond precedent, and there is no 
doubt that corn will be cheaper the ensuing sea- 
son than it has been for many years. ‘The abun- 
dance of this article insures that of others of the 
first necessity. 

Money has been abundant—Stocks of every 
description command good prices. Loans for pur- 
poses of’ internal improvement are readily obtain- 
ed on favorable terms. Rail roads are extending 
inevery state, save one, and hopes are entertained 
that this one (a southern neighbor,) will not long 
remain an exception. 


X. 
Aug. 22, 1835. 


ET EE LAT ET TO 
EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Western Penn.) July 12, 1835. 


In this section of the country we are inthe back 
ground. Our land is the best—the markets latterly 
very good—the climate and water unsurpassed— 
but Yet there does not exist that spirit of improve- 
ment, which is developing itself daily in other 
sections of the country. I attribute the torpidity 
to the almost entire absence of agricultural publi- 
cations among our farmers, and their total want 
of information on the science of agriculture. I have 
actually seen stables removed to get out of the road 
of themanure, and have seen farmers (professedly, ) 
throwing the manure from the hog-pens into the 
streets. I will give you an anecdote illustrative of 
the spirit of improvement with which we are 
favored. A Quaker from the lower counties was 
visiting this section of Pennsylvania; and a far- 
mer wishing to show all the conveniencies of his 
plantation, directed the attention of the Quaker to 
an improved plan he had in execution for remov- 
ing manure from his stables; which was by a run 
of some magnitude, which he carried to his stable 
door, and which from the rapidity of the current, 
carried off the troublesome trash fast as it was 
thrown into it! Do we not need a more general 
dissemination of’ information among the agricul- 
tural portion of our community? 


King William Co. Aug. 5, 1835. 


This year I have three acres in Guinea grass, 
which having been once cut for green food, the 
second crop is now securing for winter provender, 
believing from an experiment of last year, it will 
be found a profitable adjunct to our provisions. 
Two other cuttings may safely be calculated on. 

After much doubt whether the gama_, grass 
could be advantageously raised here, my conclu- 
sion is, that the greatest difficulty arises from ob- 
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Fauquier Springs, Aug. 20, 1835. 
I learned on my way up here, that the wheat I 
sent you along with the Turkey wheat, is simply 
called blue wheat, and that it was brought from 
Ohio by a gentleman of Hanover. I know not 
whether the misnomer originated with me or with 
some friend from whom I received a description of 
the wheat. It is a very inconsiderable affair at 
any rate; but I had always rather correct my own 
errors than have it done for me by another. 


Warwick Co. Va. dug. 12, 1835. 


In this county, so far as I have the opportunity 
of judging, the activity of farmers increases as 
time rolls on. ‘Those who have marl busily employ 
the time allotted to such work, in carting and 
spreading it over the land—others who have not, 
are beginning to make use of lime, oyster shells in 
a decomposed state from the river banks, woods’ 
litter, &c. &c. We begin to sow clover here for 
improvement. I[t is a late thing, and owes its 
adoption here to the introduction of the Farmers’ 
Register. ‘Those who have adopted the four-field 
system, as recommended in your Register, (corn, 
wheat, clover, wheat, ) look forward with great ex- 
pectation of success, both in improvement and 
profit. ‘Our crops of corn are very promising. 





SEASON AND STATE OF CROPS. 


There has been no drought in August, of which 
there was fear, and on the contrary, as much rain as 
was desirable for the growing crops. Of course the 
previous fine appearance of corn continues, and may 
now be considered as assuring a very good crop—it 
being now safe from drought, and every other casualty 
except of freshets on low grounds. But farmers are 
as apt to be too sanguine, as too desponding—and as 
we endeavored to moderate the excess of despondency 
respecting the loss in the wheat crop, and the hope of 
a very high price for the quantity made, we now ex- 
press the opinion that the corn crop will not yield in 
proportion to its appearance, and still less in accord- 
ance with the general and exaggerated anticipations. 
The whole growing season has been unusuglly wet for 
the climate of lower Virginia—and though apparently 
not injuriously wet, it will be seen that the unusual 
growth of corn is more in the stalk and leaf, than in the 
grain—which we believe is always the case in wet 
seasons, with regard to every crop. 

In wet seasons, all crops run more into blade—and in 
dry, the grain is better made than is promised by the 
parched and stinted appearance of the entire plants. 
When any region has generally and decidedly a moist, 
ora dry climate, the truth of this opinion is made too 
plain to be mistaken: if wet, it is a country good for 
grass, or for crops of which it is desirable to increase 


which the seeds are by far the most important product. 
The season has been good for clover, especially for 
the second growth. The land under clover throughout 





taining the first plants from seed; after that is ef- 
fected, other lands may speedily be covered with 
sets, to any extent, and with but little labor. 


August has been in sufficiently good order for plough- 
ing, and the whole season for fallowing for wheat may 
be counted on as decidedly favorable. 


the general bulk, without regard to the seeds—and if 
dry, it is more profitable for grain crops, or those of 
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No moth weevil yet seen in the wheat, or in old 
corn. The unusual severity of last winter served to 
destroy nearly all of those which, if spared, would as 
usual, have produced a progeny of millions, by this 
time. This rare exemption is precisely in accordance 
with the views presented in the article on moth weevilin 
Vol. I p. 325, and furnishes strong confirmation, in one 
respect, of the correctness of the opinions there ex- 
pressed of the nature and habits of this insect, and the 
means of preventing its ravages. Still we have not 
learned that the piece referred to has attracted any no- 
tice, or produced the least benefit to the public. The 
wheat crops in parts of France, during the last, and 





some preceding years, have suffered so much from the | 
ravages of this insect, (there called ‘“alucite des | 
grdins,”’) that a prize has been offered for the discovery | 
of means for checking them. | 

In general, the condition and prospects of farmers in | 
Virginia were never better than now: and if there was | 
no western country—no Texas—no distant region of 
which only the good is known, and the dl never heard 
of, until too late—which like the fabulous “happy 
islands,” serve to make us first despise, and then aban- | 
don our blessings at home—there would be few coun- 
tries which would yield more profit for cultivation, or 
be more susceptible of cheap, certain, and sure im- 
provement. 





NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Remittances for subscriptions are often made, desig- 
nated by mistake for a wrong volume. In some cases, 
the writers have supposed their previous payments to 
have reached a year beyond the fact—but more fre- 
quently, money has been sent to discharge the sub- 
scription for a volume already paid for, and forgotten 
by the subscriber. To avoid the trouble of two more 
letters being written for the correction of every such 
mistake, (as has often been done heretofore,) our fu- 
ture course will be to give no other notice than will 
appear from the regularly published receipt lists. 
Every subscriber who has sent a payment within the 
previous month, will find it there credited for the vo- 
lume or volumes, for which it should be, according to our 
account. @f any credit is found for a different vo- 
lume from what was expected, the payer is requested 
to examine whether the error was in his own recollec- 
tion, or in our account—and if the latter, to give im- 
mediate information, and the mistake will be promptly 
and readily corrected. Our own accounts, with every 
care used, cannot be kept entirely free from errors— 
but every facility is afforded for their detection, and 
early information for the purpose is always thankfully 
received. For information then of the existence of 
their own previous mistakes, as well as of any that we 
may hereafter be guilty of, all subscribers are again 
requested to look particularly to the statements of their 
payments on the receipt lists, and to give notice of all 
omissions, or improper insertions. 





COLLECTING AGENTS. 
Messrs. Robert and N. B. Hill of King Wiliam, 
are appointed collecting agents for this publication. 





This arrangement aced not prevent any one, previous 


ly to being called on personally by an agent, making 
remittance by mail, as heretofore directed. It will ne- 
cessarily sometimes happen that such application will 
be made after the subscriber has paid directly to the 
editor, and before there has been time for the receipt 
to be published on the next cover. In such cases, the 
subscriber’s statement will be satisfactory to the agent 
—and it is hoped that the impossibility of preventing 
such occurrences, except by the appearance of their 
names on the printed receipt lists, will prevent any 
subscriber’s taking offence at applications thus impro- 


| perly made. 


Credits for payments made to agents cannot ap- 
pear promptly or regularly in the printed receipt lists 
—but will be placed there as soon and as often as made 
practicable by settlements between: the publisher and 
agents. In the mean time, the agents’ receipts will 


be held by those whose printed receipts are thus ne- 
cessarily delayed. 


Since the printing of the first half of this No. which 
included the remarks of T. B. A. and his inquiry for 
information respecting liming, we have received in the 


June No. of the Annales del Agriculture Francaise, 


the conclusion of a long communication on that sub- 
ject, and can now present to our readers the transla- 
tion, which we hope will be not only interesting but 
valuable to many. From this piece it appears that the 
most profitable application of lime, in France, is in 


compost, and in very small quantities, though repeated 
in every rotation. 


TERMS OF THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. 

}. The Farmers’ Register is published in monthly 
numbers, of 64 large octavo pages each, and neatly 
covered, at $5 a year—payable in advance. 

2. Or five new subscribers by sending their names 
and $20 at one time to the editor, will receive their 
copies for one year, for that sum, or at $4 for each. 
Purchasers of any 5 volumes (except Vol. I.) at one 
time in like manner, shall have them for $20. 

3. The risk of loss of payments for subscriptions, 
which have been properly committed to the mail, or to 
the hands of a postmaster, is assumed by the editor. 

4. For all copies: not received by mail, duplicates 
will be furnished to those subscribers who have coin- 
plied with their own obligations, 

5. If asubscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of the next volume has been 
published, it will be taken as a continuance for ano- 
ther year. Subscriptions must commence with the 
beginning of some one volume, and will not be taken 
for less than a year’s publication. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as tlic 
first number of the volume is issued: and after that 
time, no discontinuance of a subscription will be per- 
mitted. Nor willa subscription be discontinued foi 
any carlier notice, while any thing thereon remains 
luce, unless at the option of the editor. 





